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Art. I—PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


1. Evolution and Dogma. By the Rev. J. A. Zaum, C.S.C. 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1897, 


2. Bible, Science, and Faith. By the same. 1895, 


3. Evolution and Teleology. By the same. 1896. 
4, Science and the Church. By the same. 1896. 


CATHOLIC must always have special difficulties in 
adopting and approving a new scientific hypothesis 
propounded and worked out by men who do not accept reve- 
lation, or do not care about religious faith. It may be 
quite true to say that physical theories must be argued by 
physical methods ; but no reasoner is a mere scientific machine, 
or a bloodless exponent of ascertained fact. The infidel philo- 
sopher is sure to show his heart. The exigencies of an 
audience, the aspiration after completeness, the temptation to 
brilliancy—these and similar causes conduce to tempt the 
eminent man of science to travel far beyond his proved data, and 
to launch upon the world a system whose framework may be 
real and solid, but whose filling-in and colouring are largely 
due to his own personality. Yet it has often happened in the 
past, and, as far as we can see, will continue to happen in the 
future, that true, sound, and interesting views on physical 
matters come from men who are indifferent to Catholic dogma. 
[No. 28 of Fourth Series.] Q 











242 PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


‘To such discoveries and speculations, Catholics, and especially 
‘Catholic men of science and education, cannot be indifferent. 
There are innumerable ways in which physical theory may 
affect the study of dogma, of scripture, and even of morals, 
Neither is it true that, as far as physical science is itself con- 
cerned, there is any disposition among Catholic students to 
reject, contradict, or obstruct the truth. On the contrary, the 
genuine Catholic traditional spirit—the tradition which has 
descended to Catholic students of the present day from Origen 
and St. Basil, from St. Jerome and St. Augustine, from Blessed 
Albert the Great and St. Thomas of Aquin, from Petavius and 
Thomassin—is to consider the whole cycle of truth as in a 
certain sense a revelation of God, and to rejoice, as one rejoices 
in wider outlook and fresh light, whenever new inductions are 
established or new physical laws ascertained. But the Catholic 
student is seldom allowed the satisfaction of welcoming unmixed 
truth. Like a man who breaks his teeth on bread with stones 
in it, he generally receives new discoveries kneaded-up with 
philosophical and religious error. Naturally, he is more imme- 
diately concerned with the attacks on his faith than with even 
the most attractive novelty in natural science. It comes to 
pass, therefore, that the Catholic is too often forced, in spite 
of himself, into an attitude of opposition and rejection. In 
practice, it becomes very difficult to separate a writer’s solid 
science from his erroneous religion ; and if educated Catholics 
find it needful, in many instances, to emphasise their opposition 
to a scientist’s religious errors rather than to express their 
appreciation of his real discoveries, it follows that the mass of 
the faithful will be likely to go even further, and to condemn 
in a fashion more hearty than discriminating the scientific 
man who has used his science as a weapon against their reli- 
gion. It is for reasons of this kind that Catholic feeling 
seems so often to have at first set itself against novelties in 
‘ science. Whether it was the helio-centric theory, or the 
stratification of the earth, or the critical analysis of the Bible, 
or the system of evolution as propounded in our own days, the 
men who were identified with them have too often been men 
who lost no opportunity of dealing a blow at revelation. The 
Church, therefore, as represented by her pastors, has been 
‘ obliged to assert her doctrines and her belief, and her children 
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have followed her; and if the result has been to involve some 
physical truths in the same condemnation as religious error, 
however much such a result is to be deplored, it is really not 
the Catholic body which should be chiefly blamed, but rather 
the intemperate utterances of men who have gone beyond 
their province, and ought to have been better advised. As 
for the Church, she will always be suspicious of the most 
acute scientist if he displays any tendency to contradict her 
‘divine teaching. Physical truth, although in one sense, like 
ail truth, a sacred thing, is, in another, of only secondary con- 
‘sequence. Ascertained physical truth is precious and holy; it 
is of God Himself, being the manifestation of a law of His own 
making. But, relatively to the moral, the spiritual, and the 
supernatural, there are times when a given physical truth 
need in no sense be insisted upon. And this, it need not be 
said, is still more true of those pronouncements which are 
either not proved, or, in the state of our present knowledge, 
should never be made without many limitations and notes of 
warning. 

These observations apply in a very marked way to that theory 
of the origin and development of the physical universe, and of 
things in general, which is called the theory of Evolution. It 
is not going beyond the truth to say that by far the larger 
number of educated Catholics have accepted, in a general 
way, the hypothesis which is known by that name, and is 
principally associated with the name of Charles Darwin. But 
their adhesion has been given in a wary and cautious fashion. 
Whatever may be said of Darwin himself, his foilowers, both 
in England and on the continent, have given the evolution 
hypothesis an extension which makes God, creation, spirituality, 
and responsibility alike untenable and impossible. Those 
Catholics, therefore, who accept it at all have to make distinc- 
tions and to lay down numerous limitations. Catholic writers 
must necessarily find themselves in direct antagonism with 
philosophers like Herbert Spencer, Hiickel, and Ribot, who are 
frankly anti-religious, and seem to be only too pleased when 
they can wound the religious feelings of believers. 

To argue, therefore, in favour of the evolution hypothesis, 
and at the same time to dissociate oneself from all the sup- 
porters of that hypothesis who in any way contravene the 
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Catholic faith, is a task which requires both a clear head and 
great independence of judgment. This is what an eminent 
American Catholic writer and lecturer, the Rev. Dr. J. A. Zahm, 
has done in the works named at the head of this article, and 
chiefly in the series of lectures which he has reprinted under 
the name of “ Evolution and Dogma.” It will be useful for 
Catholic students, and for readers in general, to set down here 
the views and arguments of Dr. Zahm. 

The logical and orderly mind likes to begin with a definition. 
But it is impossible to define Evolution. The name is useful ; 
but it is useful rather as indicating an area of fighting than as 
covering a fixed and ascertained conception. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s definition is well known. To him, Evolution is “a 
change from an incoherent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity, through continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions.”* This definition is plainly intended to cover a process 
which is conceived to have been going on from the time when 
nothing existed but inorganic, shapeless primeval jelly, to the 
epoch of the development of the brains or the muscle of the 
latest man of genius, or criminal, whom civilisation shall pro- 
duce. It is fairly philosophical and satisfying, as indicating 
the kind of progressive change—from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous—which the school of thinkers consider to be the 
law of development. Whether, by itself, it is of much assist- 
ance to human knowledge, and how much, is another question 
altogether. If a man described a railway journey from London 
to Edinburgh as the passage of cars over smooth rails, it 
would be a true description as far as it went; but it would 
leave out the motive power, the brain-work, the probable 
obstructions, the curves, the gradients and many other interest- 
ing factors in such a journey. 

Dr. Zahm says: 

Evolution may mean a great deal, or it may mean little or nothing. 
It is manifestly a term of very general application, and may often be 
very misleading. Properly understood, it may be of signal service to 
the search after truth, while, on the contrary, if it is constituted an ever- 
ready deus ew machind, capable of solving all difficulties, it may lead to 
inextricable confusion and tend to obscure what it is designed to illu- 
minate.} 





* “ First Principles,” p. 216. t ‘Evolution and Dogma,” p. 17, 
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Dr. Zahm argues warmly, in the seventh and eighth 
chapters of the work here referred to, in favour of ‘ Evolu- 
tion.” But he nowhere explains very clearly what he 
himself means by it. He says (p. 19), “'The evolution of 
which I shall treat shall be limited almost entirely to organic 
evolution, or the evolution of the plants and animals which live 
or have lived on this earth of ours.” The particular evolution 
theory which he approves seems at times to be that of Charles 
Darwin—that is, evolution by the purely mechanical effect of 
the environment, or by what is called Natural Selection. Bat, 
at the same time, it is due to him to admit that it is rather the 
fact of evolution than any particular theory of evolution that 
he advocates. He says very well : 


It is clear that, as yet, we have no theory of evolution which is com- 
petent to co-ordinate all the facts that evolution is supposed to embrace. 
Neither singly nor collectively do the theories just discussed meet the 
many objections urged against them. All of them, doubtless, contain 
an element of truth, but how far they can be relied upon as guides in 
research, it is impossible to say. The same may be said concerning 
the so-called factors of evolution. All of them, there is reason to believe, 
are more or less potent in organic development, but it is generally 
admitted that other factors, factors probably more important than any 
of those yet mentioned, remain to be discovered before we can properly 
understand the working of evolution, and account for numberless phe- 
nomena of the organic world which are still involved in mystery.* 


Thus, the question with Dr. Zahm is between Evolution and 
what is loosely called “Creationism.” It is needless to say 
that this by no means implies any doubts about God as the 
creator of the heavens and the earth. But the Almighty, 
on this view, exercised His creative act once for all, and then 
left the development of the universe to the operation of those 
laws which He had implanted in matter. Excepting the soul 
of man, Dr. Zahm, it would appear, holds that there is nothing, 
not even life itself, which cannot be, and has not been, evolved 
out of the matter, with its properties or powers, which came 
into existence by the primordial creation. 

It cannot be denied that, among Catholics, there has been 
from the beginning a strong dislike of the theory of develop- 
ment, and a repugnance to accept it in any shape. It is now 
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true that the majority of educated Catholics have come to look 
upon it as out of date, in these days, to hold that the various 
species of animals and plants were successively created by a 
distinct act of the Creator. Geology, paleontology and embry- 
ology have persuaded the majority to acquiesce in some kind of 
evolutionary growth. But still there are amongst us not a 
few who consider that the theory of evolution leads to atheism 
and to materialism—that it is equivalent to a denial of Divine 
Providence—-that it leaves God without witness in the world— 
that it is against Holy Scripture—and that it cannot be recon- 
ciled with Catholic philosophy. With the help of Dr. Zahm 
let us briefly examine these several points. 

But, first of all, it should be well borne in mind that the 
foremost Catholic men of science of the day not only hold a 
theory of evolution, but consider that there can be no doubt 
on the matter. Dr. Schanz says: 


The conjecture of St. Augustine is to-day an evident fact. The differ- 
ent species appeared gradually on the earth’s surface. Many have 
passed away, and others have taken their place. Paleontology makes: 
it clear that the different forms appeared only gradually and at long 
intervals.* 


And he admits that even as regards Darwinism, theologians. 
are beginning to look upon it with a more favourable eye, and 
asserts that, ‘‘ were it proved Catholics could accept it without 
changing a dogma of their faith.t 

It cannot be denied that the doctrine of evolution, as we 
find it laid down in our own days, is open to the charge of 
atheism. It is true that Darwin himself asserts, and truly 
asserts, that his theories are perfectly compatible with an 
original creation. He holds, indeed, that his views give a higher 
and nobler conception of the Creator than can be found in any 
teaching which makes Almighty God interfere constantly in 
the production of fresh species. But the present generation is 
inclined to accept the philosophy of evolution rather from 
Herbert Spencer than from either Darwin or A, R. Wallace. 
Those who have read Dr. Martineau’s ‘Modern Materialism ” 
will remember how indignant the writer shows himself with 
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Spencer and Tyndall. These writers distinctly exclude and 
reject the idea of creation. To them, Nature, taken in the 
sense of the whole cosmos of things, seems to be a sentient 
and intelligent being, working itself out with a kind of 
conscious necessity. Mr. Spencer even shows a sort of 
religious emotion in speaking of the dimly-known force which 
upholds and moves a universe so varied and so mighty. The 
names of Hiickel, Buchner, Vogt, and others, will at once: 
occur to all who are ever so littie acquainted with the literature 
of the subject, and will recall to their memory how extreme- 
and absolute is their denial of God. On the other hand, a 
large number of English scientists agree with Huxley, that the 
“doctrine of evolution is neither theistic nor anti-theistic.. 
It simply has no more to do with theism than the first book of 
Euclid has.” * 

Dr. Zahm is very decided that evolution is not merely not 
neutral, but is a witness to the existence of God : 


Evolution postulates creation as an intellectual necessity, for if there 
had not been creation, there would have been nothing to evolve, and 
evolution would, therefore, have been an impossibility. And, for the 
same reason, evolution postulates, and must postulate, a Creator, the 
sovereign Lord of all things, the cause of causes, the terminus a quo, as 
well as the derminus ad quem, of all that exists, or can exist. . . . To be 
philosophically valid, evolution must postulate a Creator, not only for the. 
material which is evolved, but . . . for the power or agency which makes. 
any development possible. . . . We must also believe that creative action 
and influence still persist, that they always have persisted from the dawn: 
of creation, that they,and they alone, have been efficient in all the 
countless stages of evolutionary progress from atoms to monads, from 
monads to man.f 


On these passages it may be remarked—first, that it is 
hardly correct to say that evolution, as evolution, postulates. 
creation. It postulates creation no more than matter does, or 
mind, or responsibility. Next, te say that it postulates the 
existence of certain “laws” or “agencies,” impressed on the 
primordial creation, by means of which development took place, 
is only correct if we define evolution in a Christian sense— 
which most of its advocates donot. The praise that Helmholtz 
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gives to Darwinism is that it introduces a strictly mechanical 
conception in order to account for organic adaptations which 
had hitherto been explained by the operation of the Divine 
purpose. It would be more true to say that, when a Christian 
advocates evolution, he must be on his guard, from motives 
altogether outside of evolution or the facts oa which it rests, to 
maintain stoutly the Christian tenet, which the evolution 
theory tends at least to obscure, that God created all that is, 
and gave to primordial matter its laws and tendencies. As 
to the third point on which Dr. Zahm insists—that we “ must 
believe ” that creative action and influence still subsist, and 
that they, “ and they alone,” have been efficient in development 
—are we to say that inherited tendency, environment, and the 
struggle for existence have had absolutely nothing to do with 
evolution, and that all development has taken place because a 
thing was made in the way it was? Does not Dr. Zahm 
mean that if a thing had been differently constituted or differ- 
ently provided with tendencies it would have developed along 
a different line, and that therefore ‘creative action and in- 
fluence ”—in other words, nature—do determine development. 
But this is not the same thing. You could not say that the 
steam-power of the locomotive was alone the efficient cause of 
the curves made by the train in travelling through the Peak 
country of Derbyshire. Evolution, as a result, must surely be 
attributed not merely to the “ nature” of the thing developed, 
but to all the surrounding circumstances to whose action it is 
exposed. 

Reasonable men, it would appear, would not pretend that 
the evolution theory makes either the existence of the Creator 
or His persistent action on creation more certain than it was 
before. At the same time, they will rightly contend that, so 
far as it is founded on observed fact, and not manipulated in 
hasty and groundless generalisations, it is absolutely reconcile- 
able with these Christian beliefs. It says nothing whatever 
about the First Cause. It is absolutely silent about the 
origination of things. It is equally silent, when considered as 
evolution and nothing more, as to the part played by the 
Creator’s hand in implanting tendencies, and as to that played 
by external environment in determining development, and, as 
evolution, it therefore leaves it open to theists to insist, as 
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they must insist, not only that the fact of creation implies 
motive tendencies in things if they are to develop, but that a 
creative interference of a special nature has intervened, at 
least, in the instance of the rational soul, and also (as seems 
most probable) when animal life first appeared, and when 
the body of the first man was formed. Subject to these 
reservations—which in no way depend upon research or 
experiment, and with which, therefore, physical science has 
nothing to do—theists can reasonably, and without sacrifice of 
faith, adopt the theory of evolution, 

We next ask ourselves if this theory implies Materialism, 
To this we must reply in a sense analogous to what has just 
been stated, that leading evolutionists are nearly all materi- 
alists, but that evolution itself by no means necessitates any 
concession which is not compatible with the most Christian 
ideas on matter and spirit. ‘‘ Materialism” means the denial 
that anything exists which does not derive its existence and 
its properties from the homogeneous primitive matter. It 
denies the impassable gulf between the spiritual soul and 
matter. Much more does it refuse to see any radical differ- 
ence between organic and inorganic matter—between sensation 
and mere inanimate existence. The name that is most widely 
connected with these views is that of Ernst Hiickel, Professor 
of Biology in the University of Jena. The “ Monism” of 
Hiickel, which is so much talked about, is the doctrine of 
evolution throughout the cosmos, without break and without 
external interference. Matter is motion; motion somehow 
specialises into feeling ; feeling crystallises into reason—and 
you have the world of men and things. This school, to which 
many of our English scientific men belong, or would belong if 
they dared to deny a Creator, a soul, and freewill, will not 
admit that its principles imply the impossibility of the spiritual. 
They profess to recognise as distinctly as any Christian the 
glories of the human intelligence. But as long as they contend 
that spiritual energy is nothing more than the “ transforma- 
tion ” of mechanical, their Christian opponents justly call them 
materialists. 

It is quite clear that a Christian and a Catholic can main- 
tain the evolution theory as a plausible and probable explanation 
of the formation of the universe without thereby renouncing 
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his belief that spirit, and even animal lifo, are the result of a 
direct interference of God. The facts, as ascertained, evidently 
go no further than the establishment of development ; they do 
not, and cannot, speak as to whether a given thing develops by 
divine, by internal, or by external agency. Moreover, the 
critical moment at which the inanimate becomes alive has 
never come under the observation of any man ; and the process 
has never been laid bare. Even as regards animal life, there- 
fore, there is a presumption that a transition from “the 
manifoldness of the collision of the atoms to the unity of 
sensation” can only be effected by the work of an outside 
superior Power. But it is not a part of Catholic dogma that 
the vital principle, or “ soul,” of an animal is directly created 
by God. Catholic philosophy, indeed, following St. Thomas, 
is agreed that “‘ life” cannot be the product of anything not 
living; and modern experiment, which has demonstrated the 
impossibility of spontaneous generation (abiogenesis), confirms 
this teaching. But the operation by which God gave the power 
to the non-living to produce the living may have been per- 
formed by Him once for all at the creation of things—the 
Creator implanting in inorganic matter the potency of 
developing life under certain circumstances to be realised 
afterwards. As regards the human soul, however, there is no 
liberty for a Christian. We must hold that each human soul 
is individually and immediately created by God. This dogma 
of faith is really the truest philosophy and the exactest science. 
As Mr. A. R. Wallace himself has shown, there is abundant 
proof that the “spiritual nature of man is not in any way 
inconsistent with the theory of evolution, but itself depends on 
those fundamental laws and causes which furnish the very 
materials for evolution to work with.” * 

The further objection is made that evolution amounts to a 
denial of Divine Providence, and banishes Almighty God from 
the government of this world. This objection, however, is the 
outcome of a defective imagination. If creation be conceded, 
and if motion, life, and reason are ascribed, as they should be, 
to the Creator, the whole development of the universe is the 
Creator’s work. He planned it all from the beginning. No 
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creature moves except according to the nature He has given it ; 
no creature is affected by any of the forces of its environment 
except as it has been given to each thing to act and to suffer ; 
and, putting freewill and miracles out of the question, nothing 
happens except by the operation of laws implanted by divine 
Will in the original creation. This view may seem to remove 
the Creator further off. It does nothing of the kind. There 
is no such thing as succession in the acts of the Divine power. 
It is only of their external realisation that we can use such a. 
conception. That external realisation is the universe. Whether 
the Creator “interfered” in each successive step of cosmic 
progress, or whether he merely started the wondrous machine, 
impressing His will upon it, He is just as near His creatures, 
and just as far off. 

‘Divine Providence” is nothing else than that ordination 
of things to their ends which exists primarily in the Divine 
intelligence and will. That ordination must always be con- 
ceived as preceding the first creative act. The universe was. 
“‘ ordered ” at the moment it came into existence. No reason- 
able man thinks of the Creator as modifying His aims and 
purposes as the world goes on. But how, it will be asked, 
about answers to prayer? ‘That is a difficulty whichis not 
specially raised by the evolution theory. It has to be answered 
by all who believe, as theists must, in the immutability of 
God. This is not the place for explaining it, although there is 
little difficulty in making the explanation. Meanwhile, 
whatever is meant by Divine Providence on the theory of 
‘creationism ” remains true of that Providence on the theory 
of evolution. God’s purpose in things is surely as impressive 
and evident in His causing development as in directly creating 
each separate species. Nay, the former idea does seem to lead 
to a much higher conception of purpose—the purpose of a 
sovereign Master Mind which controls not only single facts, 
but every order of causality. 

It is sometimes said that the old ‘‘ teleogy ” has been hope- 
lessly banished from philosophy by the evolution theory. The 
apologists of a former day, like Paley, Chalmers, and others, 
not so very long ago, successfully laboured to demonstrate the 
existence of God by the argument of design. Every one will 
recall Paley’s illustration of the watch. But now, we hear it 
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said, it is proved that all the beautiful processes of nature, so 
wonderfully adapted to a purpose, are the result of chance 
collision, of mechanical adjustment, of the survival of the 
fittest ; you cannot any longer prove from the spectacle of 
nature the existence of a creative Mind. This kind of asser- 
tion, however, as we must repeat once more, begs the whole 
question. If existing things, including life and reason, are 
merely the result of blind movement, many more conceptions 
would have to be abandoned besides that of design. Science, 
investigation, enlightened reason have proved nothing of the 
kind. Even on physical grounds, the presumption is that there 
must have been a Creator to begin motion, or to produce the 
lowest form of matter. Hence, the active powers which have 
shaped the world are the Creator’s handiwork. But if tkey are 
His handiwork, it can easily be proved that He knew the whole 
series of their activity ; and therefore He designed this world 
’ when He created this world in causd, 

On this subject Dr. Zahm writes : 


With the appearance of Charles Darwin’s epoch-making “Origin of 
Species ” it was at once recognised on all hands that the design argument 
had to be materially modified if it were any longer to have the slightest 
validity. As to the exponents of the mechanical school of philosophy, 
especially those who rejoice in the new-fangled name of Monists, they 
loudly and triumphantly proclaimed that it was all over with teleology, 
and that it could, without further ado, be relegated to the limbo of 
exploded theory and fanciful hypothesis. Biichner asserted that “ modern 
investigation and natural philosophy have shaken themselves tolerably 
free from these empty and superficial conceptions of designs and leave 
such childish views to those who are incapable of liberating themselves 
from such anthropomorphic ideas, which, unfortunately, still obtain in 
school and Church to the detriment of truth and science.” And Hickel, 
with his usual dogmatism, writes: “I maintain, with regard to the 
much-talked-of purpose of Nature, that it really has no existence except 
for those persons who observe phenomena in plants and animals in the 
most superficial manner.” 

The more profound and philosophic men of science did not, however, 
share the notions of Hickel and Biichner. They admitted, it is true, 
that the teleology of Paley and of the authors of the Bridgewater 
treatises was no longer tenable, but they did not, therefore, conclude 
that teleology was completely annihilated. Far from it. Teleology, 
they said, must be modified to meet the demands of modern science and 
research, and, as so modified, it is stronger, nobler, and more comprehen- 
sive than ever. So thought, among others, Huxley and Gray, and so 
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think also Wallace, Mivart, and the Duke of Argyll. “The most 
remarkable service to the philosophy of biology rendered by Mr. Darwin,” 
writes Huxley in his “ Darwiniana,” “ is the reconciliation of teleology and 
morphology, and the explanation of the facts of both which his views 
offer. . . . It is necessary to remember that there is a wider teleology 
which is not touched by the doctrine of evolution, but is actually based 
upon the fundamental principal of evolution.” “ The idea of development 
in all its logical forms,” declares the Duke of Argyll in his late admirable 
work “ The Philosophy of Belief,” “is not antagonistic to, but in perfect 
harmony with, the idea of purpose. Design, from first to last, from its 
first conception to the attainment of its furthest aim, is, and as far as 
we know, must be, a process of development. . . . It is a peculiar relation 
of cause and effect operating in time, and exhibiting the one essential 
characteristic of having been directed in the past, and of being con- 
tinually directed in the present, to some end which is future, the 
direction being of that nature which we instinctively and accurately call 
an aim.” * 


Thus, it may fairly be said that, whatever be the assertions 
and generalisations of unbelieving philosophers, there is nothing 
in the theory of evolution, or proved by fact, that is really 
antagonistic to Catholic faith. 

But it is worth while to press the matter a little more 
closely, and to inquire what is the real scientific value of that 
general evolutionary view which, in this country, is usually 
presented under the patronage of Charles Darwin and Mr. 
Spencer. It is now more than a generation since Darwin 
published his sixth edition. There has been time for the 
scientific “reign of terror” which his great work inaugurated 
to have more or less died out. Much has been written since 
that time, and it is possible to obtain one or two clear 
results. 

It is quite certain that the Darwinian idea that development 
depends chiefly on mechanical adjustment and accidenta} 
environment has ceased to be the prevalent and dominating 
idea that it once was. It has come to be seen that the phrase 
‘Natural Selection” is a metaphor, of the sort that begs the 
question. What is it that “selects”? Nature, replies Mr. 
Darwin—and he means that, as there is no such entity as 
‘“‘ nature,” there is no “selection” at all, but only a mechanical 
change of circumstances, such as occurs when the pebbles of a 
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river-bed are carried along by the current. But the metaphor 
may be turned the other way. If there is “selection,” some 
agency must select. That is, if it is really true, as the word 
“ selection ” implies, that something is taken and something is 
left, the agency must have the gift of discrimination, and 
must, in the end, be referred to mind, and not to matter alone. 
It is by no means certain that Darwin himself did not, in his 
own mind, hold this view. It is his followers who have gone 
further than their master. It is certain that there is nothing 
in the Darwinian argument which is not compatible with the 
existence of other agencies besides mere environment. Geology, 
with its convincing record of growth and gradual change, may 
prove the fact of “ evolution,” but certainly it does not disprove 
either creation or creative influence. The science of classifica- 
tion, of which so much is now made, and which seems to 
present to the mind a demonstration of graduated forms and 
structural affinities, may overwhelm us with ocular evidence 
for evolution; but what can it say of the power by which 
such evolution has been brought about? Darwinians rely 
strongly on the argument arising from the “ distribution” of 
species; the living animal forms of great continents and 
widely separated tracts are found to be singularly like the 
forms that are now extinct, but which formerly flourished in 
such localities respectively—and this suggests local continuity 
and descent. But does it suggest that no force has been at 
work except “environment”? Fourthly, there is the argument 
from embryology. The facts of embryology are undoubtedly 
striking, and suggest evolution. But, if there is one thing 
that they seem to prove more than another, it is that evolution 
is more the result of an implanted innate impulse than of any 
surroundings whatsoever. If we take as a fifth head of Dar- 
winian proof the curious occurrence of rudimentary or disused 
organs in many animals, of no use at present to such animals, 
but corresponding with organs fully developed and in active 
use in other animals, we may see a further evidence for what 
no one now disputes—that animal structures have developed, 
changed, decayed. But where is there, in this interesting 
phenomenon, any absolute, or even persuasive, proof that 
organs, or any other portions of the animal structure, act, or 
grow, only by what they encounter, and not rather also by the 
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tendencies, the inherent aptitudes, of the whole organism 
which they serve ? 

Not only is it true that there is nothing in the Darwinian 
argument that makes design less probable, or that is antagon- 
istic to the idea of the Creator's guiding and directing 
hand, but the whole discussion has had the effect of mani- 
festing most strongly the dogma of creation. It is becoming 
more and more evident, even to the non-believing men of 
science, that intelligence cannot have originated except from 
an Intelligence outside of matter, and that even life cannot 
have begun except from what is living. As for motion, which 
in the opinion of many, is matter, and which at any rate is 
implied in the very first step of “evolution,” it seems to our 
best thinkers inconceivable either that it should be self-existent 
or that it could have begun without a Creator. I have said 
above that it is somewhat exaggerated to say that the evolu- 
tion hypothesis “ postulates” creation, in any sense special to 
itself ; but the discussion of evolution, of its conditions, and of 
its limitations has undoubtedly driven many minds to recognise 
that the philosophy which affirms Creation is the only philo- 
sophy which can furnish the mind with any escape from scep- 
ticism or pure idealism. ‘The very simplification of natural 
law which is proceeding so rapidly, adds increasing clearness to 
the demonstration of Creation—just as the improvement of the 
paths up a mountain brings the climber more rapidly to the 
top. The material universe may be “evolved” from homo- 
geneous protoplasm, and all energy may be reducible to a 
primitive unit; but, if so, the conception of the absolute 
Creator, without whom there could be neither elemental 
material, nor the stirring of the weakest breath of elemental 
force, stands out with a clearness and a definition which the 
old physics and the old chemistry could never give. 

Moreover, it has become increasingly clear, by this time, that 
it is absolutely hopeless to refute the dogma of Creation by 
any possible advance of physical science. During the last 
thirty years there have been scientists here and there who have 
appeared to believe that you had only to analyse, to dissect, to 
dig, and to compare, long enough and deep enough, and you 
would absolutely exclude the possibility of Creation. The 
gaping crowd, which always attends the oracles of the adver- 
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tising scientist, has undoubtedly been persuaded, at some 
periods, that the day was dawning when the idea of God 
would be utterly discredited. The highest minds always knew 
better ; and it may be taken now as a widespread conviction 
that physical research can never disprove God, but only, at the 
utmost, protest that it cannot find Him in its analysis, weigh 
Him in its scales, or measure Him by its standards, At the 
same time, the attention of the world has been directed to that 
loftier mental atmosphere, with its philosophical processes, and 
unavoidable results, whereby man deals, not with the classifica- 
tion of facts, but with the formularisation of principles.* 
Darwin’s phrase was “ Natural Selection”; Mr. Spencer’s 
is, the “survival of the fittest.” The mere idea of “ design,” 
which is implied in the word “ selection ” is repugnant to “ our 
great philosopher,” and he has accordingly invented a formula 
which has done good service as a catch word, but which requires 
many cautious, and some inconsistent, commentaries to make 
it hold together. The universe as we find it, is, in Mr. Spencer’s 
view, a survival. Organisms have moved and clashed, and 
some have disappeared, whilst others have survived. You 
could hardly use a more neutral and passive word than “ sur- 
vive.” It seems to imply deserted and rudderless ships in a 
tempestuous sea, and the few which have not gone to the 
bottom in the storm. Those which have survived—why have 
they survived? Because they were the “fittest.” In what 
way the fittest? Were we speaking of ships, we should say, 
by their make, strength, or perhaps direction. And when did 
things get the qualities to which they owe ¢heir survival ? 
If Mr. Spencer says they inherited them, we take him back 
to the commencement of the line, and ask from whence the 
earliest ancestor got the qualities which gave it the power to 
survive. If he says, they survive, not so much because they 
excelled their wrecked consorts in timbers and in build, but 
because they happened not to encounter just such heavy seas 
or to run upon such murderous rocks—in other words, that 
they survived by pure chance—we are entitled to say that this 
is no scientific theory, but merely the statement that nothing 
whatever is known except the fact of survival We may 
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also most justly demur to the whole theory of accidental 
mechanical collision. The metaphorical waves and rocks are 
really themselves organisms of the universe; their action upon 
the things that collide with them has to be accounted for just 
as much as the reaction of the latter. Why does A affect B 
in this or that particular way? Why is B affected by A? 
What is there in A, or again in B, which makes the collision 
between them give a different result from the collision between 
A and C? Mr. Spencer is a great thinker; but can any one 
deny that his theory of the “survival of the fittest” is merely 
the bald and naked assertion that organic evolution does exist ? 
And if this is all that he says, he cannot quarrel with those 
who try to show what are the adequate causes of such 
evolution. 

There can be little doubt, to any one who follows the course 
of contemporary science with philosophic eye, that neither 
“natural selection,” nor the “ survival of the fittest,” nor any 
phrase which science has yet invented, is adequate to convey a 
complete conception of evolution as it really is—as we may 
expect it will be one day shown to be. The mere physical 
facts have certainly not been exhaustively investigated. The 
Darwinian generalisation, which so fascinated Huxley that he 
was inclined to accept it as self-evident, is evidently incomplete. 
Natural ‘ species” refuse to be proved freely mutable, or to 
remain permanently changed. Changes seem to occur with 
much greater rapidity than can be accounted for by mechanical 
adaptation. Nothing like a complete record of any continuous 
development is found in geology; even Huxley’s genealogy 
the horse being very unconvincing and uncertain. The earliest 
known men are ascertained to have been of a much higher 
type than theorists were inclined to expect orto admit. These 
and other obstacles have checked Darwinism as a theory, and 
they sufficiently indicate that a wider and deeper philosophy 
is required before we can have anything like a true conception 
of the history of this universe or of its progress. When the 
Newton of the full and final cosmical synthesis is given to the 
world, may we not be sure that he will recognise that creative 
and divine energy which is as needful for the evolution of the 
world’s organisms as it is for their existence; that impress of 
the Creator’s hand which has been laid on things at their 
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beginning ; that interference which, at one or two great 
-cosmical epochs, has visibly demonstrated how near the Creator 
is; that varied active principle in things which, under the 
-name of “ substantial form,” is the efficient cause of the move- 
-ments, the resistances, and the adjustments that everywhere go 
-on, and of the revolutions and the progress of the universe. 

It appears to me that the Catholic student who carefully 
‘studies the pages of Dr. Zahm will have no hesitation in 
-dismissing all fear that to accept organic evolution is in any 
degree to endanger the faith. What is more, he will probably 
‘conclude that he would be shutting his eyes to scientific truth 
if he did not admit evolution as a useful and probable 
explanation and co-ordination of facts. As to the metaphysical 
deductions, made by unbelieving scientists, in the regions of 
‘theology and mental science, he can be a good evolutionist 
without giving up one iota of his faith or his Catholic 
philosophy. 

One of Dr. Zahm’s books is on the relations of science to 
‘the Holy Scriptures. He maintains that the narrative of the 
Creation given in the Book of Genesis is not only quite capable 
-of reconciliation with modern science, but that it anticipates 
modern discoveries so marvellously as almost to prove its own 
inspiration. He argues that the universality of the Deluge is 
not a matter of faith, either as regards locality or persons. 
He lays down some very good and useful principles of 
‘Scripture interpretation, chiefly from St. Augustine. 

But on the subject of Scripture it can hardly be said that 
Dr. Zahm, however useful his studies may be to tho ordinary 
‘Catholic, and even to the preacher or controversialist, really 
gets to the heart of certain questions which are at the present 
awaiting definite statement, if not solution. It is not enough 
to utter strong expressions about “ liberty and license,” and to 
assert in general terms that “revealed truth and dogma are 
compatible with the most perfect intellectual freedom.” 
Neither is it sufficient, at the present moment, to show that no 
scientific facts can be quoted to. disprove the Mosaic cosmogony, 
the narrative of the Deluge or the origin of man, as these 
things are presented in Holy Scripture reasonably interpreted. 
Tt is certainly not literally true that “ Catholics . . . will not 
admit that they are in any way hampered in the pursuit of 
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‘science by the exigencies of dogma.”* On the contrary, 
there are some matters so clearly revealed as to be out of the 
field of question or investigation. There is, fon example, the 
point of the unity of the human race, as Dr. Zahm himself 
admits. But there are also many questions, especially those 
relating to the primeval man, to the human soul, to language, 
and, I may add, to the constitution of material things, in which 
it would be not only a mistake, but also an offence against 
religious faith, not to start with a firm hold of what is taught 
by the Church—taught, that is to say, indirectly, and implied 
in theological dogma. The main point, however, which is here 
referred to, is that of the alleged errors to be found in the 
sacred writings on matters of fact—errors and contradictions 
in history, numbers, or physics. Like all good Catholics, 
Dr. Zahm would hold that any formal and personal error of 
this kind is impossible to an inspired writer. But he nowhere 
faces the difficulty. Yet he must know, on the one hand, that 
‘the most orthodox Protestants have utterly given way on this 
question, excluding human facts from the region of inspiration, 
and thus reducing inspiration itself to the vaguest divine 
‘““assistance”; and that, on the other, the Encyclical 
‘¢ Providentissimus Deus” ft has had a most marked effect in 
the Catholic schools, and has given rise to theories and 
explanations on the part of Catholic writers, which may, or 
may not, be destined to final acceptance, but which are of 
undoubted and paramount importance. 

Whilst venturing, however, to point out a critical and 
pressing matter, on which Dr. Zahm could have been wished 
to be more explicit, we may welcome his efforts with great 
satisfaction and hope. No one can turn over his pages 
without feeling how deeply he is in earnest in his endeavour to 
place human science and religious faith in their true position 
one towards the other. For this purpose he has read and 
weighed innumerable writers of every ancient and modern 
school. He has tried to estimate the true value of their work, 
to understand their attitude, and to seize the exact elements in 
their scientific achievement, which can be justly considered to 





* “Bible, Science and Faith,” p. 40, 
¢ Nov. 18, 1893. 
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have any bearing upon the revealed faith, An example such 
as this must be fertile and fruitful. Leo XIII. has frequently 
called on Catholics to devote themselves more to exact science. 
There are many young priests and others in this country who 
could do much for the cause of religion if they would make 
themselves really well acquainted with biology, geology, 
chemistry, or biblical criticism. In the opinion of Mgr, 
Baunard, the Recter of the Catholic University of Lille, the 
Church will never succeed in her mission in the modern world 
unless her children can manage to regain that leading position 
in science which, he considers, they somewhat meanly 
abdicated at the rise of the “inductive” philosophy.* He 
says that the modern world is discussing one set of things 
and the clergy quite another. How can we talk about the 
age of the earth or the origin of man without an acquaintance 
with cosmology and anthropology ? How can we treat of the 
soul and its nature without taking into account what the 
modern scientists are saying about the “ physiology” of the 
mental powers? Is there a single theological dogma, from 
the existence of God to the Holy Eucharist, which has not some 
point of contact with natural science? A priest is sure to 
come across, in the people he meets and the books that fall in 
his way, numberless difficulties which have never been raised 
or alluded to in his philosophical and theological text-book. 
Mgr. Baunard’s tone seems somewhat pessimistic. In this 
country, and, as far as I know, in France also, physical science 
and Scripture criticism are not by any means so utterly 
neglected in our seminaries as he seems to assert. But the 
warning is timely, and the exhortation should be heeded. 
It must never be lost sight of that a very large proportion of 
the men who think and write in England, in Scotland, and in 
America are brought up to accept the negations which 
Herbert Spencer, succeeding Mill, Bain, and Lewes, has been 
elaborating during a long and busy life—the negation of God, 
the negation of the soul, and the negation of virtue. As long 
as this eclipse of natural light broods over so wide a region of 
modern intelligence, the rays of revelation and the sunshine 
of faith have no opportunity; our religious polemic and our 





* “QLettre sur l’Instruction Scientifique dans le Clergé.” See “ Annales. 
Catholiques,” 6 Aug. 1898. 
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expositions of dogma are either contemptuously passed by, or 
tolerated as evidence of certain biological facts and states 
which the man of science must not wholly neglect. It may 
not be much that the instructed priest or the Catholic scientist 
can do to lift a darkness which is so cunningly disguised as 
light ; but every man is bound to do his utmost, and when we 
have feebly sown and planted, God will certainly give the 


increase. 
-Joun Curnpert HEpiey, O.8.B. 
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A a. to one critic of the remarkable work which 

Dr. Sigerson has published under the above name, 
“a slight, a very slight, inclination to claim for Ireland the 
primordia of post-classical literature in matter and form is the 
one possible blemish upon this book.” 

That is mincing matters. 

Dr. Sigerson’s inclination to claim for Ireland the said pvi- 
mordia is no very slight one, but one that is vastly great. 

It shall be my aim in this paper to prove that statement, 
and I am the less reluctant to do so that Dr. Sigerson not only 
puts forward a stupendous claim for Ireland, but he does much 
towards making that claim good, for he does not deal in 
rhetoric, but arrays quietly before his readers a number of facts: 
gathered together with amazing industry. 

The plan followed in doing this is not altogether com- 
mendable. Especially fearful and wonderful is the arrange- 
ment of the Appendix as regards figuring. In one case there 
is, moreover, a foot-note reference to it, in which the reader 
is made an April fool of, for a careful hunt results in the 
finding of naught. The book, too, is without a full alphabetical 
index, a grave defect in a work of this kind. It has other 
faults, for which, possibly, the author is not responsible. It 
is bound in a frivolous and hideous style, intended to suggest 
*‘ the dear little, green little shamrock of Ireland,” and though, 
on the whole, well and carefully printed, it is not without one 
extraordinary misprint. On page 135 will be found “ Oceanic,” 
where Ossianic is the word demanded by the sense. 

All that being said, however, it remains to be stated that the 
book, with its scholarly Introduction and Appendix, and with 
its collection of poems in translations ‘‘ masterly done,” is a 
work to rejoice students and lovers of poetry. It is more than 
that. It is a work calculated to make men who have formed 











* “Bards of the Gael and Gall: Examples of the Poetic Literature of Erin.” 
Done into English after the Metres and Modes of the Gael. By George 
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strong opinions on the subject of comparative literature modify 
their opinions. If, in doing so, they develop more than a very 
slight inclination to claim for Ireland the primordia of post- 
classical literature in matter and form, it will not be because 
with Dr. Sigerson this inclination is very slight. I have been. 
at the pains to follow him through his Introduction, foot-notes, 
and Appendix, and I find that the case as stated by him is as. 
set forth below. 

Dr. Sigerson insists that the ancient writers of Ireland: 
created a system of verse-structure absolutely independent of 
that of Greece and Rome. He sees in the hardic “ rosg”’ 
—a measure which, as he defines it, consists of short, impetu- 
ous sentences, rhythmical though unrimed—‘‘the earliest 
example of blank verse.” ‘‘ It is,” he adds, “ exceedingly re- 
markable that blank verse should have been invented by a 
people to whom the introduction of rime is peculiarly due.” 
His anthology opens with three Jays of Silesian invaders. Of 
these the second is ‘‘ Amergin’s Triumph-Song,” Englished in 
the “ rosg”’ metre of the original, and characterised in a foot- 
note as “‘ the first example of blank verse.” As to most of us 
blank verse is the name which belongs to five-footed iambic 
measure, this characterisation of “‘ Amergin’s Triumph-Song ” 
is a little upsetting. To me it would seem more instructive to. 
have drawn attention to the fact that this time-old Irish 
measure “rosg” in its own unaltered character has been 
effectively used by some of the greatest modern poets, as by 
Goethe among the Germans, and by Shelley among the 
English. 

Norse-Irishman as he is—and he has much that is interest- 
ing to tell concerning Norse-Irishmen—the author of this book, 
oddly enough, more often directs attention to France than to her 
Teutonic neighbours. He finds a French poet of the sixteenth- 
century vaunting “as his own invention” a species of iteration 
which he—Dr. Sigerson—rightly characterises as conaclon, an 
old bardic device. I believe that similarly Dr. Sigerson would: 
see conacion in Goethe’s beautiful little poem ‘‘ Nachtgesang ” 
(beginning, “O gieb von weichen Pfihle”), and that he would 
be right in doing so. 

Not only are we told in this compilation that to the Irish 
the introduction of rime into literature is peculiarly due, but it 
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is stated that such niceties in poetry as what the critics have 
called inverse rime—and samples of this are given from Tudor 
poetry—are to be found in the productions of Irish Bards 
whose names had a mythical sound in the days of Spenser and 
of Shakespeare. We are also assured that the verse-structure 
which consists of two or three lines ending in dissyllabic rimes, 
followed by a shorter line with single rime, was used by Irish- 
Gaelic Bards having the start by twice a thousand years of the 
Anglo-Irish poet who employed this measure in ‘‘ Go where 
Glory waits thee ! ” 

The zeal of Dr. Sigerson does not end there. He breaks a 
lance with Guest, of whom he says that he, ‘“ observing on the 
difficulty of ascertaining the origin of English metres belonging 
to triple measure, says he has seen none of earlier date than 
the fifteenth century.” Dr. Sigerson gives the Gaelic model of 
the Anglo-Scottish poem which Guest cites as the first example 
of triple measure in the poetry of these islands. ‘This critic, 
he notes further, says that “the broken stave,” as he defines it, 
made its appearance in English about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, having been borrowed from the Continent, 
where Frenchmen, Italians, and Spaniards, in that century, 
varied the monotony of their chansons and ballades by short- 
ening certain lines. “The finished culture of the ancient 
Irish,” adds Dr. Sigerson, ‘is shown by their invention of this 
metre as well as others, a thousand years previously.” 

On sudden transitions from one measure to another to suit 
the sense, a device in poetry which he rightly characterises as 
effective and dramatic, the comment of Dr. Sigerson is: ‘* This 
variation was a favourite with the ancient Irish, though it 
came but lately into the literature of other European nations.” 
Attention is subsequently drawn to the fact that trisyllabic 
rimes, ‘‘ which make a very late appearance in English litera- 
ture and others,” occur in Irish poems of the early Christian 
period. 

To the ancient Irish, Europe, we are told, owes its earliest 
love-songs and its first prose-romances. Dr. Sigerson, who 
gives, in full, samples of these love-songs, quotes in his Intro- 
duction to them the last stanza of one of them, in which the 
lover, having eulogised the mansion of his beloved and herself, 
says: 
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If she grant me grace at all,— 
She, for whom the cuckoos call,— 
Then I, for thanks will give her 
More lays to live for ever. 


‘‘ Ts it not surprising,” asks Dr. Sigerson, “ how the thought 
in this verse of an ancient Irish Bard, whose words are exactly 
rendered, anticipates that so nobly expressed by the Marquis of 
Montrose in the seventeenth century ?” 


But if thou’lt prove faithful then, 
And constant of thy word, 

J’ll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword!” 


This is certainly surprising, and equally surprising is it that 
this is not, as Dr. Sigerson points out, the only meeting-point 
between an ancient Irish Bard and the Marquis of Montrose, 
In another bardic poem—one in this case dating from early 
Christian days—the poet St. Cellach, who has fallen into 
murderous hands, foresees the rending of his body and the 
redemption of his soul. This passage is by more than a 
thousand years the predecessor of the famous lines by Mon- 
trose : 


Let them bestow on every airt a limb, 


Scatter my ashes, strew them in the air; 

Lord, since Thou knowest where all these atoms are, 
I am hopeful Thou’lt recover once my dust, 

And confident Thou'lt raise me with the Just. 


In another lay, the subject of which refers it to the Fionn 
period, Dr. Sigerson finds a beautiful image in Keats antici- 
pated, and to him “some of the recent poetry of Algernon 
Swinburne, with its happy alliteration and melodious flow, 
recalls on a loftier level the musical manner of the later 
Gael.” 

Little is wanting but this champion of the Gael finds that 
every notable English production in poetry has its Irish pre- 
decessor. Beginning at the beginning, he gives for comparison 
with the famous early English verses on the approach of sum- 
mer Irish verses on the same theme, composed “ at a distance 
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of time of possibly a thousand years.” It must be admitted 
that there are curious resemblances between the poems, and he 
who has perception for the beauties of the lines, ‘“ Sumer is 
i-cumen in,” will not withhold his admiration from the beautiful 
bardic forerunner of them. 

On the influence of the old Irish hymn there is said in the 
Introduction to this work more than can be epitomised with 
full justice to the writer. Dr. Sigerson’s readers are reminded 
that the famous hymn of St. Patrick was “the first hymn 
composed in a European language beyond the classic world,” 
and the influence of the ancient Irish on the Continent, it is 
pointed out, “ began in the work of Sedulius, whose ‘ Carmen 
Paschale,’ published in the fifth century, is the first great 
Christian epic, worthy of the name.” ‘That this is a Latin 
production does not throw Dr. Sigerson out of his reckoning. 
Though Sedulius, he says, “ adopted the Latin forms of verse, 
he infused into them certain characteristics which reveal the 
Gael. One of these is vowel end-rime, another systematic 
alliteration.” In the shorter compositions of Sedulius, the 
Irish features are stated to be equally distinct. Dr. Sigerson 
finds them in the celebrated hymn, “ A solis ortus cardine.” 
This hymn, with others, it is explained, came under the 
Revisers of the Roman Breviary, in the days of Urban VII. 
These Latinists took in hand certain lines which are perfect, 
judged by the bardic standard, and altered them so as to anni- 
hilate the Celtic alliteration. The Parisian Latinists made a 
yet greater change, annihilating not only the alliteration, but 
the end-rime. All this is minutely detailed, with citations 
from the hymns in question, by Dr. Sigerson, who then makes 
his deduction : 


The presence of characteristics so readily recognised by those conver- 
sant with Gaelic verse, and their erasure by the Latin revisers, demon- 
strate that the characteristics in question were Irish, not accidental 
peculiarities natural to a Latin poet, and from these we can deduce the 
bard’s nationality. Huemer, who doubts that Sedulius was an Irishman, 
as Trithemius stated, was not aware of the intrinsic evidence here 
indicated. 


The point at issue is one of some importance, and Dr. 
Sigerson’s deduction is not unworthy of the consideration of 
other doctors, 
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The question of the transfusion into Latin verse of Irish peculiarities 
is one of such curious interest that a few examples may be added. They 
passed chiefly into the Latin hymns, and, through the hymns, influenced 
the verse-forms of European literatures when these became articulate. 


With that prefatory comment Dr. Sigerson’s readers are 
informed that the fifth century, which gave Sedulius and St. 
Patrick to letters, gave to letters also St, Secundinus, a nephew 
and contemporary of St. Patrick. The verses of St. Secundinus in 
praise of St. Patrick, says the latest commentator upon them, be- 
tray the influence of the bardic school, in alliteraticn and internal 
rime. ‘Tested by the standard of Irish verse-structure,” the 
same thing would seem to be true of the celebrated post-com- 
munion hymn, “ Sancti, venite,” attributed to St. Secundinus. 
In St. Columbcille’s “‘ Altus” there is, it is stated, “ trisyllabic 
rime, well known to the Gael,” and though St. Columbanus, 
Dr. Sigerson allows, composed in classic metres, he none the 
less asserts that this saint and scholar “‘ did not fail to intro- 
duce Irish alliterative and final rimes.” In connection with 
the epistle of St. Columbanus to Fedolius, he observes that 
“none has discovered that it is the first Latin poem (not being 
a hymn) which presents a perfect system of vowel or asonant 
rime,” and “not less remarkable than its asonance is,” he con- 
tends, “the fact that it introduces into Latin verse the use of 
returning words or burthens, with variations, which supply 
the vital germs of the rondeau and the ballad.” 

Dwelling at some length on the fine poem to Fedolius, 
which is praised for its pure Latinity, Dr. Sigerson subjects it 
to a close literary analysis with a view to showing that it 
possesses “vowel rime throughout.” He similarly dwells on 
the Gaelic quality in the work of St. Cucuimne and St. Gingus, 
and, by arranging some of the hymns of these saints as Gaelic 
quatrains, he demonstrates in a very interesting manner his 
view that Irish-Latin is influenced by Irish-Gaelic. 

Few will probably oppose Dr. Sigerson on this ground, but 
his extraordinary statement to the effect that Cicero’s Latin 
was influenced by Irish Gaelic will scarcely pass unchallenged : 


Now I come [he says, with admirable valour] through a region of 
facts to a supposition which may seem bold, though it is simply that 
some of the bardic work was noted and preserved. We know with what 
interest Cesar’s fortunes in Gaul were followed by Cicero. Philosopher 
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as well as orator, Cicero studied the religious rites of the Celtic Druids. 
This he could do at first hand, for he was personally acquainted in Rome 
with the Chief Druid of the Aedui, Divitiacus, whom he esteemed. Now, 
as Cicero, the philosopher, studied Druid rites, is it not probable that 
Cicero, the poet, studied bardic methods? His opportunity was at hand, 
in the person of an intelligent expert. 


Rightly concluding that this final statement would arouse 
some surprise, Dr. Sigerson explains in a footnote that Cicero 
(after the forum) and young Cesar studied under the Gaul 
Gnipho, grammarian and rhetor. They heard, he says—his 
object being to show that they came in touch with divers 
Gauls—the great actor Roscius,a Gaul. Finally he points 
out that Cicero regretted that he had been too young to hear 
the Gaul L. Plotius, the earliest teacher of rhetoric in Rome. 

Having thus skilfully demonstrated that the Celt was not 
divided from the Roman by any impassable barrier, Dr. 
Sigerson asks, concerning Cicero: 


Why should not he, anticipating Spenser, have caused divers Celtic 
poems to be translated for him? .. Lastly, I venture to suggest, teme- 
rarious though the suggestion be, that Cicero not only studied a specimen 
of Celtic verse, but imitated it. The evidence which I adduce in support 
of this view may be found in those much-abused lines which pained 
Quintilian and which scandalise Cicero’s admirers: 


“ Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea linguae ; 
O fortunatam natam me consule Romam.” 


These verses are by Dr. Sigerson tested by the laws of an 
ancient Gaelic quatrain to support his theory “that Cicero 
made an experiment in verse-structure on a Celtic model.” 
The pages in the Introduction in which this is done will repay 
a careful perusal. 

Meanwhile, untenable as this theory in regard to Ciceronic 
Latin may be, that in regard to Irish-Latin is, I would repeat, 
very tenable, and it seems equally probable that Irish-English, 
both in the manner and in the matter of it, owes something 
to Irish-Gaelic. This is the point which Dr. Sigerson seeks to 
drive home when, having asserted that the metre of one of 
the last of Ireland’s poets is anticipated by that of one of the 
first of her bards, he asserts also that the spirit of this poet 
has its native antecedent. 
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In the ninth century [he points out] another Sedulius (“ Scottus”) 
was esteemed a distinguished poet. His poem, “The Contest of the 
Rose and the Lily,” might, for conception and treatment, be one of 
Moore’s ; it is so light, graceful, and harmonious. It leads the way of the 
lighter poetic literature of Europe. Mingled with the measured tread of 
its [Latin] hexameters, one hears the musical Irish chimes. 


In proof of this assertion, a passage from the poem is given, 

Having passed his strictures on Guest in connection with 
certain points in prosody, Dr. Sigerson proceeds to pass his 
strictures on Ticknor, whom he justly blames for asserting 
that asonante, “ being found to prevail in no other literature, 
may be claimed to have its crigin in Spain.” The slightest 
knowledge of Irish prosody would, Dr. Sigerson points out, 
‘‘have prevented an error such as this, and shown that, far 
from being a Spanish peculiarity, asonante was known and 
cultivated in Ireland centuries before a line of Spanish was 
written.” It certainly seems a pity that an English historian 
of literature should not have been able to trace to its home a 
poetic device the home of which is one of the British Islands. 
Ticknor was, as is set forth, similarly at a loss to account for 
another curious characteristic of Spanish rime. It naturally 
affords Dr. Sigerson pleasure to show that this characteristic, 
the nature of which he details, was ‘* known in Ireland from of 
old.” 

Sometimes the Irish doctor rides his hobby in a rather 
diverting fashion. His contention in regard to Spenser and 
Dallan is a casein point. It isnot always counted to Spenser’s 
praise that he wrote in a comparatively archaic language, and 
Dr. Sigerson does not praise him on this score, but, on the 
principle of Ireland in the van, Dr. Sigerson points out that in 
this matter the English poet was anticipated by an Irish poet 
of “many centuries before,” a contemporary of St. Columba, 
who wrote an elegy on that holy man, “ in a style so archaic 
that few could comprehend it.” 

So far the form of Irish poetry has been chiefly under cor- 
sideration; that not only in form, however, but in substance, 
poetic Ireland was often “the first” Dr. Sigerson stoutly con- 
tends. It is this conviction which makes him write that “ the 
poems of St. Columba, or St. Columbcille, have the singular 
merit of being the first poems, in non-classic letters, which 
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display and proclaim love of country.” That they do this in 
heart-touching fashion he makes abundantly clear. 

It has been made a reproach to modern Ireland that she 
has contributed nothing of the first order to the serious 
drama of a country, the literature of which she has enriched 
with unmatchable comedies. In connection with what he 
justly designates “an exceedingly striking poem,” being The 
Lamentations of the Mothers of Bethlehem, given by him ina 
fine Englishing of the original Irish, Dr. Sigerson says that 
from the construction of it and pieces similar he is “ tempted 
to infer that there were some forms of dramatic presentation— 
miracle plays and dramas—amongst the ancient Gael.” The 
hold which this idea has upon him leads him to assert concern- 
ing the first of the “Three Sorrows of Story,” that, “‘ though 
now presented as a heroic romance, interspersed with poems,” 
it appears to him probable “ that this romance-form covers and 
partly conceals, a more ancient drama,” ‘The tale, he affirms, 
“at the slightest touch falls into five acts.” He demonstrates 
this with consummate skill, and, having done so, says with 
pardonable elation: “This piece may be the first tragedy, 
outside of the classic languages, in the literature of Europe.” 
He cites Mr. Skene as holding that in many cases a later 
prose romance enshrines archaic poems, and contends that, on 
these lines, he is himself justified in regarding the last of “‘ The 
Three Sorrows” as “a story presented in dramatic form, with 
ancient lays introduced to be sung, just as some of Shake- 
speare’s dramas include older English ballads.” 

Dr. Sigerson will not carry here all with him. None the 
less all the veritably “dramatic poems” which are contained 
in his anthology are highly interesting. In one of them 
named “The Fairy Forewarning at Clontarf,” the dramatis 
persone are three in number, one Dublaing, his Spirit Bride, 
and his friend Prince Murcad. Dr. Sigerson correctly says 
that the resemblance between this dramatic poem and “ Lochiel’s 
Warning” is obvious, and he is fairly justified in his deduction 
that “ Campbell, who showed his sympathy with Ireland in 
some fine poems, may have heard this Irish legend, and taken 
its suggestive spirit.” 

Coincidences delight Dr. Sigerson, and he points out exult- 
antly how an ancient Irish bard anticipated a modern English 
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‘statesman, none other than John Bright, in his famous Limerick 
utterance to the effect that, in his belief, if the majority of the 
people of Ireland had their will, and if they had the power, 
they would unmoor the island from its fastenings in the deep 
and move it at least two thousand miles further westward. 

“ A little later,” says Dr. Sigerson, “ an ancient Irish states- 
man, Cormac, King-Bishop of Cashel, anticipated the central 
thought of an English poet—Tennyson—expressed in ‘‘ Crossing 
the Bar.” Dr. Sigerson does not suggest that Tennyson 
knew of the old Irish poem in question, any more than he 
suggests that John Bright wittingly made use of a figure 
employed in one of the “ Three Sorrows of Story,” but he says 
that Tennyson, 


who affected a revival of interest in ancient British literature, was 
attracted by that of Ireland. He gave it the homage of an exquisite 
poem, and set an example which other men of genius, strong enough to 
enter fresh woods, will surely follow. But long before this poem, his 
mode of expression was, occasionally, curiously like that of the Gael. 


There follow citations from Tennyson in which the phrasing 
is, according to Dr, Sigerson, characteristically Irish. 


There is [this Irish critic says],a lyric given in Hardiman’s Minstrelsy, 
where the lover having waited, lonely and long, for his beloved, exclaims 
“ Arise, O bright sun, give forth the light of day, and disperse my 
clouds!” Does not this suggest : 


Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun! 


There is, Dr. Sigerson adds, in this connection, another 
poem in Hardiman’s work (published in 1831), which contains 
these lines of eulogy on John McDonnell, the bard. He was: 


A druid, in whose mind her honey-dew, 
As in a comb, did science richly store! 


Tennyson wrote, so continues Dr. Sigerson, in “ Edwin Morris,” 
(1856) : 
Was he not 
A full-cull’d honey-comb of eloquence, 
Stored of all flowers ? 


There is certainly here a very striking parallel. I find 
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another, unnoticed by Dr. Sigerson, in the poem called ‘* The 
Ruined Nest,” composed in the original Gaelic, ‘‘ long before 
the fourteenth century.” 

Most of the poetry forming this Irish anthology is deeply 
serious—Schiller’s “Ernst ist der Friihling” applies pre- 
eminently to nations in their spring of life—but one poem in 
it is truly jocund—the poem called “ A Vision of Viands.” 
To Dr. Sigerson “it seems imperative to suppose that Rabelais 
had this Irish tale before him in a Latin or French version.” 
Such versions of Irish tales, he declares, were not uncommon, 
and that many enjoyed a wide popularity. There is to him 
‘‘another thing noteworthy” in connection with the “ Vision 
of Viands”: it “‘ manifestly gave origin to some passages in 
the ‘ Land of Cokaigne.’” 

Here Dr. Sigerson will carry most of his readers with him, 
and he will carry most of his readers with him in his contention 
that Richard Rolle, author of ‘The Pricke of Conscience,” 
“ got some of his ideas directly from the Irish.” Similarly, he 
treads safe ground in the matter of Macaronic or bilingual 
song, which he shows Irish bards to have first used; but he 
treads ground less safe in the matter of Shakespeare and a 
certain Earl of Desmond. This Desmond wrote: 


Wouldst thou learn the worst to find, 
Watch the heart of womankind ! 


And again: 
Bad for hart is belling hind, 
Worse the tongue of womankind ! 


This certainly calls to mind famous lines in “As You Like 
It,” and perhaps the last word is not said when Dr. Sigerson 
says, “There could be no question of Earl Gerald borrowing 
from Shakespeare, for the rule of the Desmonds was ended by 
Elizabeth’s confiscation.” 

All know that Shakespeare’s Puck is the Gaelic “ puca,” 
and some are not unaware that Shakespeare introduced Irish 
words into his plays. Dr. Sigerson has his own idea concern- 
ing ‘‘callino custure me” in “ Henry V.,” which phrase, how- 
ever, has long been very satisfactorily explained as standing 
for “ Cailin 6g a stér.” He has also—and this is much more 
important—an hypothesis concerning the line “ Ducdime, duc- 
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dame, ducdame,” in “‘ As You Like It.” What this hypothesis 
is, all Shakespeare annotators will do well to note. It throws 
a white light upon what has hitherto been a pitchy darkness. 
Perhaps it goes without saying that Dr. Sigerson gives to the 
phrase an Irish origin. 

Quite as interesting, and perhaps somewhat more convincing, 
is Dr. Sigerson when dealing with the influence of Irish litera- 
ture on Norse literature. Even in advancing so great a claim 
as that involved in accrediting Ireland with giving a primary 
impulse to the Eddas, he does not stand alone, but, as he is 
careful to point out, stands alongside of Vigfasson and York 
Powell. He reminds Germans of their (scantily acknowledged) 
debt to the Irish, emphasising the fact that Otfried, who in 
the ninth century introduced rime into High German, was a 
pupil of the Irish monks of St. Gall. He does more than 
make this reminder, He asserts that the Lorelei may have 
been carried to the Rhine by the Irish saint Goar. 

That the modern novel has obligations to Irish bardic litera- 
ture some might not imagine. ‘‘The ‘Sorrows of Satan,’ ” 
writes Dr, Sigerson, ‘‘may seem new to this generation, but 
the theme was treated over twelve hundred years ago in Gaelic 
verse.” He gives the Gaelic verse in an English rendering in 
the poem called “The Song of Satan.” It would appear that 
Miss Marie Corelli is not the only novelist who lags more than 
a thousand years behind the primordial Gael. The “ Hill-Top 
Novels” of Mr. Grant Allen have, according to Dr. Sigerson, 
their prototype ‘“‘in name” in the “ Hill-Top Satires” of the 
ancient Irish. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has probably been 
informed that in his novel, “The Light that Failed,” he recalls 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Le Chef d’Giuvre,” but he has possibly still to leain 
that he and Balzac both in their descriptions of the failure of 
an artist’s powers recall an Irish-Gaelic poem, “ The Failing 
Art,” dating from the fourteenth century. This poem, of 
which Dr. Sigerson gives an admirable translation, is very 
strange and very sad, its brevity heightening its pathos. 

In bringing to a close ‘‘ The Bards of the Gael and Gall,” 
Dr. Sigerson says, dwelling with perhaps undue stress on what 
must be regarded as the shell of Irish poetry, as opposed to 
the kernel of it: 

To the student of European literature it is essential to know the 
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literature of a nation which, when Rome had fallen, held the literary 
sceptre of Europe for three centuries. That nation imparted its higher 
culture and methods to the Norse, the Anglo-Saxons, the Germans, the 
French, and the Spanish, directly or indirectly, in varying degrees. 
Their earliest essays in verse, for all its crudeness, bear true traces of 
the ancient master-minds which created, organised and taught the verse- 
system of the modern world. 


To have done this would have been to have done a great 
deal, but, as a matter of fact, Ireland would appear to have 
done this and a great deal besides. 

The Introduction to Dr. Sigerson’s book is capital reading, 
and scarcely less good reading is the Appendix, in which, too, 
the idea of Irish primordia is well kept in view. Not least 
pleasant as a guide is Dr. Sigerson when he leaves -his readers 
to make their own inferences. Thus, when he points out in 
the Appendix that the short peculiar rhythm of the first Irish 
elegy ‘‘ may be intended to remind one of the rocking of a 
boat,” some of his readers will consider him to have said by 
implication that the barcarolle had its beginning in Jreland. 
In like manner, in the footnotes to the poems, the antecedent 
quality attaching to Irish poetry is bravely insisted upon, as 
when, in the footnote to the elegiac lines entitled ‘ Cuchulainn 
Laments Ferdiad,” it is said: ‘ It will be observed that iterated 
or burthen lines appear in this poem, which was probably 
composed before the sixth century.” 

So far is Dr. Sigerson from claiming for Ireland precedence 
in the matter of post-classical literature only, that he states 
expressly that “‘ the Irish had conceived the idea of metal ships 
at a time long anterior to their recent invention.” He bases 
this assertion on the mention of a bronze boat in an Irish- 
Gaelic poem of the eleventh century. In a much earlier Irish 
work he finds “‘a curious anticipation of the diving dress, 
invented about 1825.” 

Lest now it be rashly concluded that Dr. Sigerson, strongly 
possessed, as he is, by his idea, oversteps all bounds of reason 
in exploiting it, it shall be said at once that he sometimes 
misses a point. Thus, he gives the poem of “The Four Masters 
over the Grave of Alexander the Great” without pointing out 
that the reflections made in it on a dead hero singularly 
resemble certain famous reflections on death belonging to the 
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Tudor period of English literature, and to be found in the 
works of Raleigh and Shakespeare. He refers to ‘‘ the weird, 
dramatic ballad of ‘Mauria ni Millone,’ with its unexpected 
and tragic conclusion,” and does not liken it to the German 
ballad “ Die Mordwirthin,” in which the theme is a murder 
treated in the same primitive fashion, while, for the rest, the 
Gaelic, and probably older, poem, rude and horrific as it is, is 
less rude and horrific than the Teutonic one. Of Cuchulainn 
it is set forth by Dr. Sigerson that he was loved by Fand, 
having already wedded Emer. The hero's position was thus 
made a delicate one. ‘Then Fand, broken-hearted, exclaimed, 
‘Let me be repudiated.’ ‘It were fitter to repudiate me,’ 
said Emer.” 

Here is in a nutshell, in an ancient Gaelic story, the plot of 
a novel of the type called ultra-modern published the other day 
in London. To the credit of Irish morality be it added that 
this Gaelic ‘‘ problem-story ” belongs to pre-Christian times. 

To sum up this matter, while Southey might have taken 
** Amergin’s Incantation,” which opens the Irish anthology, for 
his model in writing “‘ How the Waters Come Down at Lodore,” 
a feature quite as remarkable as the anticipation of Browning’s 
reproach to Wordsworth— 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat— 


which Dr. Sigerson finds in a Gaelic poem belonging in subject 
to the pre-Christian period, and doubtless very old, is the fact 
that an Irish poem of like antiquity——“‘ Where Is The Sweetest 
Music ?”—bears in form and substance a close resemblance to 
the well-known ballad by Justinus Kerner—“ Der reichste 
Fiirst”—which opens, “ Preisend mit viel schénen Reden.” 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting parallel which has 
escaped the notice of Dr. Sigerson, or on which, at all events, 
he has omitted to comment, is that between the curious story 
of Donnbo, which he cites in connection with Irish legends in 
music, and the central incident in Chaucer’s “ Prioress’s Tale.” 

When all is said, these omissions, and any others that could 
be named, are of small importance in the case of a work which 
is rich in matter of great importance. 

Exsa D’EsTERRE-KEELING. 
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Art. III--THE SUCCESSION OF THE FIRST 
ROMAN BISHOPS. 


De Successione Priorum Romanorum Pontificum. Thesis Acade- 
mica. Auctore F.S. Romae. 1897. 


HE question of the early Roman episcopal succession has 
of late years been attracting a considerable amount of 
attention, The researches of Lightfoot and Harnack have 
awakened interest in it, and caused its importance to be 
realised. If a dynasty of bishops can be traced back from 
the middle of the second century up tothe time of the Apostles, 
a ray of light will have been sent from one end to the other 
of ‘‘ the dark tunnel,” through which the history of the Church 
passes during this obscure period ; and the old controversy over 
the origin of “monarchical episcopacy” or, as our ancestors 
would have said, “the prelatical form of Church government,” 
will have been brought within measurable distance of being 
decided. 

The history of the various phases through which the question 
has passed is an interesting and in some ways a typical one. 
There was a season of hopefulness, fruitful in schemes for 
reconciling divergent statements, which was succeeded by a 
period of despair during which the question was regarded as 
quite insoluble, and severely left alone. Then critics began to 
busy themselves with hunting up facts, mostly in support of 
rather wooden theories concerning the ways in which the 
framers of extant papal lists (z.¢., lists of Popes) might have 
manipulated lists no longer extant. Then Lightfoot exploded 
the theories but utilised the facts, which but for the theories 
would in all likelihood have escaped observation. He accounted 
for contradictory statements instead of seeking to reconcile 
them, showed how they arose, and cleared away the tangle of 
fiction and copyists’ blunders in which the thread of genuine 
tradition seemed hopelessly lost. To quote his own words: 


The tradition itself is not confused. Linus, Cletus or Anencletus, 
and Clemens are bishops in succession one to the other. The dis- 
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crepancies of order in the later papal lists do not require to be ex- 
plained by any hypothesis which supposes more than one person to 
have exercised the same episcopal office simultaneously ; as for instance 
the theory which represents them as at the same time leading members 
of the Roman Presbytery, the term “bishop” being understood in the 
earlier sense, when it was a synonym for “presbyter”; or the theory 
which supposes Linus and Cletus to have been suffragans under St. 
Peter during his lifetime ; or the theory which suggests that Clement, 
though ordained bishop before Linus and Cletus, yet voluntarily waived 
his episcopal rights in their favour for the sake of peace; or lastly the 
theory which postulates two distinct Christian communities in Rome— 
a Jewish and a Gentile Church—in the ages immediately succeeding the 
Apostles. . . . However attractive and plausible such theories may be in 
themselves, their foundation is withdrawn ... when it is once ascer- 
tained that the tradition of the Roman succession was one and single, 
and that all variations in the order of names are the product of invention 
or blundering.* 


The clear and able little monograph of F. S., to which we 
wish to call the reader’s attention in the following article, may 
be regarded, so far as its limited scope allows, as the report 
of a Catholic representative upon an inquiry in which Catholics: 
have a very special interest. The investigations of Lightfoot 
and Harnack cover a period of more than two hundred years. 
F. §, has restricted himself to the question of the order in 
succession of the first three or four bishops. 

This succession has been variously given by ancient authors 
according to the following different orders: 

1, After the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul: first Linus, 
then Cletus or Anencletus, then Clement. 

2. Clement as the immediate successor of St. Peter. 

3. Clement between Linus and Cletus, 

4. In some lists Cletus or Anencletus is treated as two dis- 
tinct persons, and then the order runs: Linus, Cletus, Clement, 
Anencletus; or, Linus, Cletus, Anencletus, Clement. 

We may state at once that our author fully agrees with 
Lightfoot and Harnack that the first of these orders of suc- 
session is the original one. 

We propose to bring before the reader the chief authorities 
that can be alleged in favour of each of these four orders of 
succession. But before doing so we must call attention to a 





* “St. Clem.” vol. i. p. 67. The italics are our own. 
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peculiarity in the author’s method of treating the subject which 
weakens his argument. He purposely refrains from: trying to 
get behind his authorities, and delivers an energetic protest 
against the use of the methods of the Higher Criticism in order 
to discover the parent list (Urliste) or to recover the lost lists 
of Julius Africanus, Hippolytus, &c. That there has often 
been extravagance in this direction cannot be denied, but, 
abusus non tollit usum, and we need not shut our eyes because 
some people see double. The traces of earlier documents are 
as unmistakable in the lists of Eusebius and Epiphanius, or 
in the Liberian catalogue, as bits of Roman masonry in a 
medieval building. 

The First Order of Succession: After the martyrdom of SS. 
Peter and Paul, first Linus, then Cletus or Anencletus, then 
Clement. The chief authorities for this order are: 

(1) Irenzeus, Adv. Hacer. iii. 3, 3. 

(2) Eusebius in his “ History and Chronicle.” (F.S. makes 
no allusion to the evidence that Eusebius derived his episcopal 
lists from the lost Chronicle of Julius Africanus.) 

(3) Epipbanius, Heres. xxvii. 6. We give this passage at 
length. Its importance was strangely overlooked till Lightfoot 
drew attention to it. The papal list it contains is probably 
more ancient even than that of Irenzus, 

‘‘ Epiphanius has been speaking of Carpocrates and his school, 
and as connected therewith he mentions one Marcellina, a lady 
heretic, who taught in Rome in the time of Anicetus. His 
opening words are sufficiently curious to deserve quoting : 


A certain Marcellina who had been led into error by them [the dis- 
ciples of Carpocrates| paid us a visit some time ago (Aer dé eis jyas 
45n mas MapxedAXiva tis). She was the ruin of a great number of persons 
in the time of Anicetus, bishop of Rome, who succeeded Pius and his 
predecessors.” * 


The reader will observe that Epiphanius writes as if he 
was living at Rome and near the time of Anicetus, instead of 
in Cyprus, and some two hundred years later. The only pro- 
bable explanation of the words paid us a visit some time ago is 
that they are copied down from some previous author who wrote 





Light., “St. Clem.” vol. i. p. 328. 
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at Rome before the doings of Marcellina had become ancient 
history. 
Epiphanius continues : 


For in Rome were first Peter and Paul apostles and bishops, then 
Linus, then Cletus, then Clement, who was a contemporary of Peter and 
Paul, and of whom Paul makes mention in his Epistle to the Romans. 
And let no one be surprised that others before him (Clement) succeeded 
to the episcopate after the apostles and yet that he was a contemporary 
of Peter and Paul. For he certainly was a contemporary of the apostles. 
Whether while they were still alive he received episcopal ordination from 
St. Peter, and waived his claims and did nothing (for he himself says in 
one of his letters, “ I withdraw, I depart; let the people of God remain 
at peace,” for I have found this in certain memoirs), or in succession 
from the apostles he was appointed by the Bishop Cletus, I do not know. 
It certainly might have happened that while the apostles were still alive 
—Peter and Paul, I mean, and those with them—other bishops were 
appointed, because the apostles had often to make journeys to other 
lands to preach Christ, and the city of Rome could not be left without a 
bishop. ‘hus Paul went to Spain, and Peter often visited Pontus and 
Bithynia. But possibly it may have happened that after Clement was 
appointed, and had waived his claims (if, indeed, it did so happen, for I only 
surmise it, | do not affirm it) ; subsequently, after the death of Linus and 
Cletus, when they had held the bishopric twelve years each after the 
death of SS. Peter and Paul, which happened in the twelfth year of 
Nero, he (Clement) was again obliged to take the bishopric. Howhbeit, 
the succession of the bishops in Rome is as follows: Peter and Paul, 
Linus and Cletus, Clement, Evarestus, Alexander, Xystus, Telesphorus, 
Pius, Anicetus, who has been mentioned above in the catalogue. 


‘* Who has been mentioned above in the catalogue. Here a 
second time” (continues Lightfoot) ‘ Epiphanius is detected 
transferring the language of a previous authority verbatim into 
his own account, without modifying it so as to adapt it to his 
own context. He refers back to ‘ the catalogue’ in which the 
name of Anicetus had been mentioned already (6 avw & tw 
kataddy SedjAwpévoc). But no catalogue has been given 
previously. Is not this then a careless insertion of the very 
words of Hegesippus, in forgetfulness that his own manipulation 
and transposition of the matter borrowed from Hegesippus had 
made them no longer appropriate.” * 

Epiphanius seems to have anticipated that his readers would 
feel that there was something to be explained, when they were 


—— 





* Light., “St. Clem.” vol. i. p. 332. 
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told that so illustrious a person as Clement was a contem- 
porary of the apostles, and yet did not immediately succeed 
them. “ Difficulty or no difficulty [to paraphrase Epiphanius | 
the fact still remains. Perhaps the reasoa why he did not 
immediately succeed them was, not that he was passed over, but 
that, of his owa accord, he stepped aside. This explanation of 
his place in the episcopal list has been suggested to my mind 
by some words of his I have seen quoted. Why should he not 
have been a suffragan bishop under the apostles, then at their 
death have retired, and been again compelled to resume the 
episcopal office after the death of Cletus twenty-four years 
later ?” 

F. S. contents himself with explaining Epipbanius’s words, 
and with pointing out that he does not even suggest that Linus 
and Cletus may have been merely suffragan bishops under 
the apostles and Clement their immediate successor. But he 
does not touch upon the question of the source from which 
Epiphanius derived his list. 

Lightfoot, as has already been said, identifies Epiphanius’s 
authority with Hegesippus (c. a.p.170). Harnack disputes this 
identification. He is, however, at one with Lightfoot on the 
really important point, which is not the name but the date 
of Epiphanius’s authority. Epiphanius must have taken his 
papal list, together with the account of Marcellina which leads 
up to it, from some document drawn up by a writer who lived 
at Rome, sufficiently near to the time of Anicetus to be 
able to say, ‘‘ paid ws a visit . . . some time ago . .. in the 
time of Anicetus,” who was bishop from about 4.p. 154 to 
A.D. 167. 

But if Epiphanius’s authority was not Hegesippus, may it 
not have been Ireneus ? If this was the case his list would of 
course have no independent value. ‘The Irenzan list runs as 
follows : 


The blessed Apostles (Peter and Paul) having founded and established 
the Church (at Rome) entrusted the office of the episcopate to Linus 
. .. Anencletus succeeded him. After him in the third place from the 
apostles, the episcopate is allotted to Clement, who also had seen the 
blessed apostles and conversed with them, and had the preaching of the 
apostles still ringing in his ears and their tradition before his eyes... . 
To Clement succeeded Evaristus. 
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The following reasons make it highly improbable, to say the 
least, that Irenzeeus was Epiphanius’s authority. 

(1) With Irenzeus the name of the second bishop is Anen- 
cletus, with Epiphanius it is Cletus. Now Epiphanius living 
at Cyprus, and towards the close of the fourth century, is 
hardly likely to have made an alteration of this kind on his 
own account. (2) Irenzus does not give any date for the 
martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul. Epiphanius does.* We 
may fairly presume that he found it in the list from which he 
was copying, for he is hardly likely to have taken the trouble 
to look it up elsewhere, seeing that it is not at all required by 
his context. The same may also be said of the durations of 
the episcopates of Linus and Cletus respectively. Finally 
(3) “the language of a previous authority [which Epiphanius 
transfers| verbatim into his own account without modifying it 
so as to adapt it to his own context” is not found in Irenzeus. 

The next witness F. 8S. cites in favour of the view that 
Linus, Cletus, and Clement were respectively the first, second, 
and third bishops after St. Peter, is St. Jerome. There are 
the notices concerning these three bishops in his translation of 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, and there is the following passage 
from the book “ De Vir. Illust.,” c. 15: 

Clemens .. . quartus post Petrum Romae episcopus, siquidem secun- 


dus Linus fuit, tertius Anacletus; tametsi plerique Latinorum secun- 
dum post Petrum apostolum putent fuisse Clementem. 


Elsewhere, as we shall see presently, St. Jerome seems to 
identify himself with the plerique Latinorum. This brings us 
to the Second Order of Succcssion—viz., that which makes 
Clement the immediate successor of St. Peter. 

This was the view of the Clementine Romances; and, what 
is more important, it seems to be countenanced by the following 
passage from Tertullian’s “De Praescript. Haeret.” (c. A.D. 200) : 





* The twelfth year of Nero, ¢.e., probably A.D. 66. This, then, seems to be 
the date given before the close of the second century for the martyrdom of 
SS. Peter and Paul. The favourite date of the earliest Christian chronologists 
for the Passion was A.D. 29, though some preferred A.D. 30. The apostles 
were believed to have remained together in Palestine twelve years before they 
dispersed ; 29+12=41. If to 41 we add the traditionary 25 years of Peter we 
come to A.D. 66. 

¢ Lightfoot and Harnack both infer that the list used by Epiphanius must 
have given the number of years each bishop held office, though he himself 
only gives them for Clement’s two predecessors. 
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Hoc enim modo ecclesiue apostolicae census suos deferunt: sicut 
Smyrnaeorum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Joanne conlocatum refert; sicut 
Romanorum Clementem a Petro ordinatum itidem. 


With this compare St. Jerome’s ‘‘ Clemens successor Apostoli 
Petri,” and “Clemens vir apostolicus qui post Petrum rexit 
ecclesiam,” * and also Rufinus, in his preface to his translation 
of the Clementine Recognitions : 


Quidam enim requirunt quomodo cum Linus et Cletus in urbe Roma . 
ante Clementem hunc fuerunt episcopi, ipse Clemens ad Jacobum scri- 
bens sibi dicat a Petro docendi cathedram traditam. Cujus rei hance 
esse accepimus rationem, quod Linus et Cletus fuerunt quidem ante 
Clementem episcopi in urbe Roma sed szperstite Petro. 


It need hardly be pointed out that this conjecture that 
Linus and Cletus were only suffragan bishops under St. Peter 
is contradicted by the most ancient lists, which make them 
succeed to the episcopate after the death of the apostles. 

The conjecture has often been hazarded that Tertullian in 
making this statement was influenced directly or indirectly by 
the Clementine fiction, in which St. Peter is represented as 
appointing Clement to be his successor. Lightfoot has an 
alternative suggestion : 


Whether Tertullian, when he states that the Roman Church recorded 
Clement to have been ordained by St. Peter, and himself therefore 
presumably regards Clement as the Apostle’s next successor in the 
episcopate, was influenced directly or indirectly by the Clementine fiction, 
or whether it was his own independent inference drawn from the fact that 
Clement had been a hearer of Peter, we have no means of determining. 


F. 8. adopts the latter view, and suggests that the passage of 
Irenzeus already quoted, in which stress is laid on the fact that 
Clement was a contemporary of the Apostles, may have been in 
Tertullian’s mind. In this case, the statement that Clement 
was ordained by Peter would be an improvement made 
consciously, or more probably unconsciously, on the statement 
of Irenzus. This view is recommended by the fact that his 
previous statement concerning Polycarp reads very like a 


* « Adv. Jovin.” i.12. ‘Comm. in Is.’ lii. 13. 
ft “St. Clem.” vol. i. p. 344. 
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reminiscence of Irenzus, or perhaps we should say with 
Professor Harnack, of Irenzeus’s authority : 

“Smyrnzorum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Joanne conlocatum 
refert” [Tertul.]. ‘ Polycarp . . . received his appointment 
[xaracraeic] in Asia from the Apostles as bishop in the Church 
of Smyrna” [Iren.]. Conlocatus, we may observe, reads very 
like a translation of caracraOetc. 

It is, of course, quite conceivable that Tertullian may have 
believed that St. Clement received episcopal ordination at the 
hands of St. Peter, and yet did not immediately succeed him as 
Bishop of Rome, and that St. Clement’s name was deliberately 
chosen by him to stand beside that of St. Polycarp, because it 
brought the tradition of the Apostles, as preserved in the 
Roman Church, nearer to his own time than did the name of 
Linus. But, however this may be, a chance statement by 
Tertullian—who, after all, need not have had the Roman 
episcopal list at his fingers’ ends—while it will fully account for 
any amount of subsequent confusion, can carry no weight 
against the deliberate statement of the framers of the earliest 
papal lists that Linus, not Clement, was the immediate 
successor of the Apostles. 

It is interesting to note that the memory of Evodius, the 
predecessor of the great St. Ignatius at Antioch, was obscured, 
like that of Linus and Cletus, as the following passages show: 
“Tgnatius, who, after the Apostles, was appointed Bishop of 
Antioch ” (St. Athanasius). ‘‘ Since I have mentioned Peter, 
I have perceived a fifth crown woven for this man from him, 
and this is that this man (St. Ignatius) succeeded him... . 
When Peter was about to depart from here (Antioch) the grace 
of the spirit introduced another teacher equivalent to Peter, so 
that the building should not be made less firm by the insignifi- 
cance of the successor ” (St. John Chrysostom). ‘“ Ignatius, who 
received the grace of the high-priesthood from the great Peter” 
(Theodoret). 

The conjecture of Rufinus that Linus and Cletus were 
bishops during the life-time of St. Peter may be compared 
with the assertion of John Malalas, that St. Peter ordained 
St. Ignatius after the death of Evodius. 

The Third Order of Succession, which places Clement between 
Linus and Cletus is found in the Liberian Catalogue (4.p. 354); 
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in the list given by Optatus (c. a.D. 370) ; and by St. Augustine 
(c. A.D. 400). 

These three lists cannot be treated as three independent 
authorities. The repetition in each of one and the same 
blundsr—viz., the transposition of the names of Pius and 
Anicetus—tells its own tale of a common faulty original. 

The Fourth Order of Succession—viz., that in which Cletus 
and Anencletus are treated as two distinct persons. This variant 
explains itself. It is certain that it was not in vogue in Rome 
at the end of the second or at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury ; it is not found in the Irenzan list, or in the Roman list 
preserved by Epiphanius; and a Roman writer contemporary 
with Hippolytus, if not Hippolytus himself, speaks of Victor as 
the “ thirteenth Bishop of Rome from Peter” (Euseb. H. E, 
v. 28). If Cletus and Anencletus had been regarded as two 
different persons, Victor would have been the fourteenth bishop. 

The earliest authority both for the insertion of Clement’s 
name between that of Linus and Cletus, and for the making 
two persons of Cletus and Anencletus, is the Liberian Catalogue, 
which, as is well known, abounds in blunders made by suc- 
cessive transcribers and continuators. 

To sum up: the order of succession, according to which 
Linus came first after the death of the Apostles, and was 
succeeded by Anencletus or Cletus, who was succeeded by 
Clement, is shown to be the original one by the testimony of 
(a) the Irenzan list; (0) of the list preserved by Epiphanius, 
which must almost certainly have emanated from Rome, before 
the close of the second century ; (c) of the list of Eusebius, 
which is generally admitted to have been derived from the 
Chronicle of Julius Africanus (A.D. 221). 

The three other orders of succession have apparently no root 
in tradition, but have arisen out of mistakes pure and simple. 

The following extracts from Prof. Harnack’s review of 
F. S.’s Thesis, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, No.7, 1898, 
will give the reader some idea of the status quaestionis as re- 
gards the early Roman succession, and call attention to the 
points which still require further investigation : 


The writer of this treatise investigates the different accounts of the 
first three or four Roman bishops in order to establish that the order of 
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succession given by Irenzeus is trustworthy, and that consequently those 
which depart from it are to be rejected. 

The i inquiry is conducted with a good knowledge ‘of the subject matter 
and convinving clearness. The conclusion is the same to which I came 
in my “ Chronologie der altchristl. Litteratur.” The divergent tradition 
that Clement followed immediately after Peter had its origin in the 
statement of Irenzeus (or rather of the source from which Irenzeus took 
his statement), that Clement had consorted with the apostles. 

The author maintains that the list given by Irenzeus and others is not 
only the most ancient list but is also authentic, for he is convinced that 
the monarchical episcopate was established at Rome by the apostles. .. . 
On this point we cannot hope to persuade Romanist historians. It must 
suffice that we are agreed upon the contents of the earliest Roman 
episcopal list, and here, thanks to the investigations of our author, 
agreement has been attained. 

In the second and shorter part of his inquiry the author treats of the 
proof I have given (“‘ Chronologie,” p. 230, and pp. 703-707), that accord- 
ing to the oldest tradition the Roman Church and her hierarchy [die 
romische Gemeinde sammt ihrem Amte] were felt to be as much be- 
holden to Paul as to Peter, that Peter was not originally regarded as 
bishop of the Roman Church, and that the legend of the twenty-five 
years’ ministry at Rome arose towards the end of the second century. 

I am glad to see that the author accepts as correct the facts I have 
brought together. This is a most important point, and a proof of his 
scientific insight and impartiality. 


F. §S.’s admissions are that 


With St. Irenzeus and another ancient writer Peter is not reckoned as a 
bishop (i.e., Linus, Cletus, Clement, would have been the first, second 
and third bishops from the apostles), that these ancient writers state 
that the Roman Church was founded by both Peter and Paul, that the 
earliest mention of the Cathedra Romana is in Tertullian.* 

He gives [continues Prof. Harnack] an explanation (of these facts) 
which is deserving of nctice; it is an attempt throughout to prove that 
it is due to chance, or rather because of special reasons and circum- 
stances that the later usage [die spiten Formulerung der Uberlieferung } 
is not found in earlier authors. 


The points then to which Catholic students should devote 
attention seem to be these : 

(1) The authenticity of the early papal list—.c., the 
question whether Linus and Cletus were bishops in the sense of 
monarchical rMers. This is, perhaps, the only important point 





* “ Thesis Academica,” p. 59. 
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concerning the early Roman succession on which Bishop Light- 
foot and Prof. Harnack are not agreed. 

(2) The importance to be attached to the fact that Irenzeus 
and others attribute the foundation of the Roman Church to 
St. Paul as well as to St. Peter, and place the names of both 
apostles at the head of the episcopal list. 

(3) The interesting question of the antiquity of the tradi- 
tion of the “ Twenty-five years of Peter.” It can be traced 
back to the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century. Does it at this early date bear about it the marks 
of a still higher antiquity or of a recent invention ? 

To these three points a fourth may perhaps be added—the 
date of St. Peter’s martyrdom. Did it happen in a.pD. 64, the 
year of the massacre of Christians, following the great fire in 
Rome, or two or three years later ? 

Francis Baccus. 























Art. IV.—THE MINNESINGER WALTHER 
VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 


HIS “ Minnesang ” was a widespread fashion of song in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It was the “Cult” of 
woman. Women were set up on a pedestal to be worshipped. 
Every imaginable virtue was ascribed to them. They were 
“angels,” sweet, pure, and lovely. 

That they were not all angels is indeed allowed, but those 
who were not were not considered worthy to bear the name of 
woman. ; 

It was their nobleness which kept the knights noble, and 
Walther blames them for the deterioration which he describes 
in his later songs—for, he says, they no longer distinguish 
between the true knights and the false as they used to do. 

There is a strong resemblance between the love-songs of 
Provenge and Northern France, and those of Germany, but 
those of Germany, except in a few isolated instances, are not 
borrowed from the French, only the same wave of feeling 
spread, and produced similar results. The German earlier 
‘ Minnesang” is quite distinct from the French. It is less 
artificial, more natural, more real. But a younger man than 
Walther, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, has a decided tendency 
towards the feeling of the troubadours, and this is found more 
in the later Minnesingers. 

In these songs the spring is constantly represented as the 
time for love and pleasure, and there are many traces of the 
festivals of the month of May, and many songs rejoicing that 
the long, cold winter is over. The flowers and birds have a 
large share, but in connection with the object of the singer’s 
devotion rather than on their own account. 

One peculiarity of these songs is that the lady’s name is 
never mentioned. A fanciful name may be given to her, as 
when Walther writes of his love as Hildegunde, but she is 
usually only the “ holde siisse Frau,” 

Many of the Minnesingers were also Crusaders, and many 
songs of the Crusades were written by them. Religion seemed 
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to be almost considered in the same light as the “ Frauen- 
dienst,” which shows, Uhland says, that the latter was no mere 
passing fancy, but considered as one of the highest and worthiest 
objects of life. 

“Minne” teaches to avoid sin, it is never found with 
sinners; ‘“ Unminne,” on the other hand, is sin. Without 
‘‘Minne” can no one win God's grace. It shows the right 
way to heaven. 

Also, those never find true love who look for gold and beauty, 
for true love is better than beauty, but neither love nor beauty 
is the highest good : 


Ich weiss wohl, das die Liebe magwein schénes Weib machen wohl, 
Jedoch welch Weib stets Tugend pfleg, das ist die, so man Wiinschen Soll. 


Of these ideas Walther von der Vogelweide is one of the 
finest exponents. Born some time about the year 1168 he lived 
in the best time of the Minnesingers, and lived to see them 
deteriorate, and fall a little from their first brilliancy. 

His birthplace is not known with certainty, whether in the 
Tyrol, or, as some suggest, near the monastery of St. Gallen, 
where there were many masters in the art of song. He was 
certainly of noble birth, but belonged to the lesser nobility, and 
was poor, depending on his art for his bread. That he was 
considered a master in his art we know from the remarks 
about him of contemporary writers. 

His education probably was not great; we do not even know 
whether he could read or write. We owe the preservation of 
his songs to various collections of the songs of the Minne- 
singers, made in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which 
include Walther’s. In some of these collections are fanciful 
portraits of the poets whose writings they contain. 

Walther’s knowledge was of nature, and of the life of Courts. 
Wherever his native place may have been, the first definite infor- 
mation he gives us about his life is when he says: “ In Oster- 
reich lernte ich singen und sagen.” This must have been at 
the Court of Frederick (1193-98), whose death was a terrible 
blow to Walther, for in those days a poet needed a patron, and 
we find his sorrow expressed in song. 

His many songs referring to political events and similar 
subjects are given under the heading of “ Spriiche,” as dis- 
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tinguished from the “ Minnelieder,” and from these we may 
gather his sympathy with the troubles and struggles of the 
time, and trace his songs through many years. 

This first period of his at Vienna was a happy time for him. 
He took Reinmar der Alte for his master, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed the Court life and found Frederick a generous patron. 
But in 1198 Frederick died in Palestine, and Walther had to 
seek another home. 

There were at this time two claimants for the empire, with a 
third in the back-ground. Henry VI. had died in 1197, 
leaving his three-year-old son Frederick, to whom the Germans 
had sworn fealty ; but he was also King of Sicily, and Pope 
Innocent III. would not allow the union of the Crowns, so the 
Germans chose Philip of Swabia, brother of Henry VI., to put 
an end to the disturbances caused by the lack of a ruler. But 
Otto of Brunswick put forward a rival claim, and was sup- 
ported by the Pope. 

Walther was strongly on the side of Philip. He has three 
“ Spriiche ” about the ‘‘ Wahlstreit.” In the first he is sitting 
upon a stone and considering how honour, earthly good, and 
pleasing God (the last being the most important) can be united. 

There is no safety in the streets for these three, for right 
and peace are wounded, so that the three cannot be united till 
right and peace are sound again. 

The second entreats Philip to set the crown-jewel, the 
“ Waise” upon his head, and so restore order. 

In the third a supposed “ Klausner ” laments over the “ great 
struggle.” 

In 1198 Philip was crowned, and Walther sang for joy. 
He counsels Philip to secure his crown by generosity : 


Die Milde lohnet wie die Saat 
Von der Man wohl zuriick empfaht. 


Philip followed his advice rather too well, but had to fight 
until his death with his rival, Otto, and manners and morals 
deteriorated. Walther laments this in many songs, and holds 
up before the eyes of Germany its former greatness, 

Another noted poet of this time, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
took Otto’s sidein the struggle. In 1208 Philip was murdered, 
and Otto was recognised as Emperor. 

[No. 28 of Fourth Series.) T 
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As a wandering minstrel Walther travelled on horseback, 
with his fiddle for companion, from one prince’s court to 
another. 

He says he wandered : 


Von der Elbe bis zum Rhein 
Und bis in das Ungarland hinein, 
Von der Seine bis zur Mur, 

Vom Po bis an die Trave 

He went as he was attracted by any great gathering, a 
coronation, a marriage-feast, an assembly of princes. 

In 1204 we find him at the Court of the Landgraf, Her- 
mann von Thuringia, a notable patron of the poets. Here 
he remained until about 1207, and was present at the famous 
“ Battle of the Poets,” at Wartburg. 

The first object of this ‘‘ battle,” was the praise of generous 
patrons, and Walther seems to have accorded it to several 
princes, but to Hermann of Thuringia above all. The account 
of this is to be found in the collection of poems called the 
‘* Manessische.” 

Hermann was generous to Walther (after several reminders) 
and he sings his praises ; 


Wer heuer prunkt und ist doch iibersjahr so karg als eh, 
Dessen Lob ergriint und welkt wie Klee. 

Thiiringens Blume leuchtet durch den Schnee : 

Im Lenz und winter bliiht sein Lob wie in den ersten Jahren. 


He describes the gay life in Thuringia, says that people 
are always coming and going, and advises no one with weak 
ears or a ‘“‘ sick” head to go there : 


Kommt er dahin, fiir wahr er wird betiiubt. 


He says, too, that there, if a cask of wine cost a thousand 
pounds, yet no knight’s beaker would stand empty. 

But Walther does not praise generosity as the only good. 
He tells the princes to be gentle to their friends, highminded to 
their enemies; to support the right, and give God thanks for 
honours ; to love God, and judge the cause of the poor ; not to 
believe liars, and to follow good counsel : 


So Méget ihr im Himmelreiche bauen. 
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And: 
Wer Schliigt den Lowen? Wer Schliigt den Riesen ? 
Wer iiberwindet jenen und diesen ? 
Das thut jeder der sich selber zwingt. 


About 1207 Walther left Hermann’s Court, and then probably 
went to Vienna, where Leopold VII. was reigning, until 1209’; 
then was at Meissen and elsewhere, and in Thuringia again. 
Then, after a short sojourn at the Court of Otto, he left him to 
join the party of his rival, Frederick, son of Henry VI. 
(about 1212). 

Walther compares the two in a song, in which he says, that 
measured by inches, Otto is the greater, but by generosity, he 
is only a dwarf in comparison with Frederick. 

Frederick being victorious, Walther asks a new boon. He- 
is tired of his wandering life; he wants a home that he can 
call his own: 


“ Heimat” und “ Wirth,” die Namen kénnen nicht beschiimen : 
“Herberg ” und “ Gast ” jedcch muss man mit Scham vernehmen.. 
Moécht ich’s erleben doch, dass ich den Gast auch griisse, 
Und er “ Herr Wirth ” sodann mich dankend heisse. 
Seid heute hier, seid Morgen dort! Welch Gaukelfahrt ist das ? 
Ich bin daheim, ich will nun Heim! “ das tréstet bass (more) 
Gast und Schach sind selten frei von Hass ; 
Und nihmt ihr Mir den Gast, ich wiinscht’ das 

Euch das Schach verliesse. 


The last two lines mean that if Frederick will take from him: 
the contemptible name of “ guest” by making him a “ house- 
holder,” he will hope that Frederick may never be told that he 
is checkmated. 

In another song he says that if only he had a home of his. 
own he could sing again as he used to sing of the little birds, 
and of the flowers, and of lovely women. 

Frederick complies with his request, and Walther’s rejoicing: 
at first is great : 

Ich hab’ mein Lehen alle Welt. Ich hab’ mein Lehen. 

Nun fiircht ich nimmermehr den * Hornung an die Zehen, 


Und will die bisen Herren desto Minder flehen, 
Der edle Kénig Mild hat mich so wohl berathen, 





* February. 
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Das ich im Sommer Luft, im winter wiirme haben kann, 
Die Nachbarn schaun mich jetzt mit andern Augen an. 


This fief appears to have turned out rather a disappointment, 
the revenue being much reduced by the “ bad times,” and the 
tax levied on all revenues for the Crusades. 

Walther seems to have remained on this fief till about 
1217, and then to have been attracted back again to his 
wandering life. We find him once more at Vienna at the 
Court of Leopold VII. This is the Prince of whom Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen said, at the “ Battle of the Singers,” that he 
wisked to have four hands, so that while he used two against 
his enemies, he might use the other two in distributing gifts. 

There is a song which, perhaps, shows Walther’s feelings 
when living on his own land. He refuses to accompany 
Leopold to the “ wood.” He has always lived among crowds, 
Blessed be the wood and the heath, there may Leopold live 
joyfully! Let him go there; but leave Walther among his 
fellows ; so will both be happy. 

According to Pannier, Walther left Vienna in 1220, and 
went to the Court of the Emperor Frederick to assist in the 
training of his son. 

His ideas changed from: 


Niemand kann erreichen 
Kindes Zucht mit Streichen: 
Wen zur Ehr’ man bringen mag, 
Ein wort ist dem wie ein Schlag. 
To 
Halsstarrig Kind du bist zu krumm 
Dich bieget Keiner grade mehr. 
Du bist der Ruthe, leider, allzu gross, 
Dem Schwerte noch zu klein. 


The post was given up, but not the connection with Frederick, 
and Walther, perhaps, joined him in his Crusade of 1228. 

In one or two songs Walther expresses his desire to see the 
Holy Land; then comes his “ Kreuzlied,” apparently written 
on the way thither; and then the song in which he expresses 
his joy on his arrival : 

Jetzt zufrieden ich erst werde, 
Da mein sundig Ang’ das Land 
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Schanet, und die heil’ge Erde 
Die stets preisend wird genaunt. 
Denn erfiillt ist was ich bat: 
Dahin kam ich, wo den Pfad 
Gott als Mensch betreten hat. 


After the Crusade Walther, perhaps, retired again to his 
little property. This may have been the occasion of that 
‘‘ Parting from the World,” which I translate: 


WALTER. 


Frau Welt, wilt be so good as tell my host 

That I have paid him al] I owe; 

My debts are all done quite away, and lost, 

My name from out his book must go. 

Whose name is there may well feel care and sorrow, 

Than be his debtor I would rather borrow 

E’en from the Jews. He’s silent till one day, 

But then, if you can’t pay him, he will take his pledge away. 


Tue WorLD. 


Thou’rt angry, Walter, quite without a cause, 

Thou should’st be fain to stay with me, 

Consider all thine honours here, and pause, 

I always gave thy will to thee 

As often as thou mad’st me thy petition ; 

I grieved, not to be oft in that position, 

Bethink thyself, thou livest right well here, 

But if thou from me turnest, thou wilt never have good cheer. 


WALTER. 


Frau Welt, too long I’ve turned to thee for bliss, 

Tis time I learnt to dwell aside; 

Thy loving glances have deceived me, this 

Which did such joy for me provide. 

When in thine eyes I saw myself reflected 

Thy look was wonderful, but now neglected, 

Thou turn’st thy back on me, and I perceive 

Thy hatefulness, and tell it; me thou canst no more deceive. 





THE WORLD. 


Now that it seems I cannot hold thee more, 
Do but this one thing, I entreat ; 

Bethink thee of those happy days of yore. 
Sometimes to me send glances sweet, 

If weariness should follow on thine error. , 
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WALTER. 


Right willingly! if I need feel no terror 
That hidden out of sight there is some snare, 
Frau Welt, good night! I travel to my refuge over there. 


Walther’s death, which must have “ brought sorrow to all 
good folks,” was probably rather later than 1230. He had 
fought well with his songs for true love and true religion. 
He was buried at Wiirzburg in the Court of the Minster. 
‘The pretty legend that he left Lis treasure to the monks, with 
the stipulation that they should feed the birds on his tomb is 
-embodied in Longfellow’s poem, ‘“ Walter von der Vogelweid.” 

In going over Walther’s life, I have quoted chiefly from his 
“ Spriiche ” ; but we must now consider his ‘ Minnelieder.” 
‘Here is one: 


Heil sei der Stunde wo ich sie erkannte, 

Die mir den Leib und die Seel’ hat bezwungen ; 
Wo ich die Sinne ganz hin zu ihr wandte, 
Die sie durch Giite mir giinzlich entrungen! 
Das von ihr nimmermehr scheiden ich kann, 
Hat ihre Schénheit und Giite gemachet 
Und ihr rother Mund der so lieblich lachet. 
Ich hab das Herz und die Sinne gewendet 
Hin zu der Lieben, der Guten, der Zarten. 
Dass es uns beiden doch wiirde vollendet, 
Was ich von ihrer Huld darf erwarten. 

Was ich auf Erden an Freuden gewann, 
Hat ihre Schénheit und Giite gemachet 
Und ihr rother Mund, der so lieblich lachet. 


He speaks of the sorrow that is inseparable from love: 


Ich habe frohes Herzeleid 
Und kummervolle Freudigkeit. 


This reminds us of the Nibelungenlied and Siegfried to 
‘whom the sight of Kriemhild brought ‘‘ Lieb und wieder Leid.” 

In one song he expresses joy that his lady has been gracious 
to him ; and, again, he is overcome by doubts and fears, and 
takes refuge in the old charm—counting the knots in a stalk 
(of long grass or corn) saying: ‘‘ She will, she won’t, she will, 
she won’t, she will,” and he rejoices like a child over the 
favourable result. 
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Then, again, love cannot exist in one heart only. It is the 
joy of two hearts : 


Wenn ich es euch richtig deute, 

Was der Minne Wesen sei, so sprechet ja! 
Minn’ ist Zweier Herzen Freude, 

Theilen beide gleich, so ist die Minne da. 
Doch tritt nicht die Theilung ein, 

So vermag ein Herz allein sie nicht zu fassen ; 
Darum bringe du Mir Hilfe Herrin Mein! 


Again, he tries to say what ‘“‘ Minne” is: 


Minne ist bekannt als wort 

Doch nach ihrem wesen unbekannt, das ist nun so. 
Minn’ ist aller Gliickes Hort, 

Ohne Minne wird das Herz nimmer wahrhaft frob. 


In his praise of women it is the German women that 
Walther places above all others: 


Deutsche Mann sind wohlgezogen, 

Gleich den Engel sind die Weib gethan : 

Wer sie schilt, der ist betrogen, 

Anders kénnt’ ich nimmer sein verstahn, 

Tugend und reine Minne, 

Wer die suchen will 

Der soll kommen in unser Land, da ist Wonne viel; 
Lange miisse ich leben darinne ! 


Walther’s religious songs are not very many. He says 
himself : 


Du hochgelobter Gott, wie selten ich dich preise! 

Da du mir doch verliehen beides, Wort und Weise, 
Weh’ mir, wie wag’ ich so zu freveln unter deinem Reise 
Ich thue bése Werk’ ich hab nicht wahre Minne 

Zu Meinem Nepbenchristen, hoher Vater, noch zu dir. 


There is a long poem written in that form, called ‘‘ Leich ”— 
a long irregular poem, with changing metre, chiefly about the 
Virgin Mary, “ Through whom the light has come to us—the 
Son, who was her Child.” It laments over the wickedness of 
the times, and says that he is half a heathen who recognises 
duty to Christ with words alone, and not with deeds, for 
“the word is dead without works.” 
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But if Walther has not many distinctly religious songs, he 
has many moral ones. He says that he has given up many a 
flower and many a crown that might bring him honour at the 
moment, but would bring shame later. In the same song, he 
says that the true test of a man is how he behaves at home. 
Many men appear good to strangers, who are nevertheless 
false underneath. Again, he says, how can that man be 
called wise who does wrong and dishonourable things to get 
gold and land? Whoever wins riches in this way would be 
recognised as a fool if all were known. ‘The wise man 
desires nothing so much as God’s grace and honour, and 
would rather lose his life, his wife, cr child, than those two. 

In what are probably his later songs, Walther mourns over 


the degeneracy of the times : 


Was soll lieblich sprechen ? Was soll singen 
Was soll Weibes Schénheit? Was soll Gut ¥ 
Da Man Niemand sieht nach Freude ringen, 
Da Man Boses ohne bangen thut, 

Da Man Treue, Milde, Zucht, und Ehr’ 
Schiidigt also sehr, 

So verzagt au Freuden Manches Muth. 


And here we must say farewell to Walther and his songs 


of the “* Wahre Siisse Minne.” 
MARGARET WATSON. 
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Art. V.—THE PRINCIPLE OF 
INDIVIDUALISATION. 


HAT everything on this earth has an individual existence 

is a fact self-evident. Proof it does not need, Expe- 

rience bears it witness; and our reason tells us that universals 

have no existence outside their causes save that included in 
the individuals that form the different species. 


Universality [says Locke in book iii. chapter iii. § 11 on “ Human 
Understanding ”] belongs not to things themselves, which are, all of 
them, particular in their existence. . . . When, therefore, we get parti- 
culars, the generals that rest are only creatures of our own making. 


Whatever, then, falls under the domain of our senses is a res 
singularis. Whatever has a real existence, for the simple fact 
that it exists in itself outside its cause, is a ves individua. It 
is itself (¢psa), and not another (alia). Its entity is so circum- 
scribed as to have no communication with others. Its charac- 
teristic feature is incommunicability. It is sufficient for itself. 
It has a definite existence and essence. Everybody gazing on 
it sees but the one, singular creature of the Almighty; and 
the more he will fix his eyes and mind on it, the more con- 
vinced will he become that it is not a universal or general 
nature, and that the saying of the old philosophers is a nutshell 
of truth, Zxistentia non est nisi singulariwm. 

To all thinking men, the question must have often suggested 
itself, What is it precisely that constitutes a thing a solitary 
being ? What causes it to be a unit in nature, limits it, 
hedges it in, wraps it up, and, as it were, envelops it in itself 
whilst its next-door neighbour has the same properties, the 
same nature, and to a great extent the same appearance and 
accidents? For instance, a person must have often argued with 
himself: I feel conscious that I have the same faculties—the 
same power of thought, force of will, and vividness of imagina- 
tion—the same nature ; that I have a body and soul; that I 
am the homo vivens, the animal rationale as all other men. 
Whatever difference there is between us seems to be only, more 
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or less, a distinction of grade. Why is it, then, that I am not 
the same individual as they ? 

This is a question that often suggests itself to us during 
our meditative moments. It is a difficulty that has for ages 
puzzled philosophers and theologians, It has led to different 
auswers; and, like so many others, its solution has some of 
the ablest thinkers and most profound metaphysicians at 
variance with each other—names such as Averroes, Avicenna, 
St. Thomas, Scotus, Cajetan, Bannez, Leibnitz, and Locke 
appearing on opposite sides. 

Before we weigh the merits of the several opinions broached, 
we shall first explain the various terms that are likely to occur 
in our discussion—unity, individuality, the principium indi- 
viduationis—and then consider the utility and necessity of 
our inquiry. 

The first term that arrests our attention is wuity. This is 
a word that bears many meanings. It is used to express the 
singularity of a being, a singularity so apart from all others as 
to admit nothing else into the fellowship of its nature, a singu- 
larity that claims the title of wnigue. Such a singularity 
belongs to God, to Whom nothing is essentially similar, and 
Who cannot have an equal. In the second place it is used to 
mark off the principle of number—that is, mathematical unity. 
The third kind of unity is that which denotes the negation of 
division, or the esse simples, not consisting of parts. Thus, 
thought and the other affections of the human soul are said to 
be one, and God, because He is a most pure Spirit, is one par 
excellence. Finally, it is used to express an entity that cannot 
be predicated of many things. In this respect unity is opposed 
to universality. It is nothing else than the entirety, the sum 
total, the tout ensemble of the thing in itself, and its complete 
detachment from everything else. 


Unum est [says St. Thomas Aquinas] esse indivisum in se et divisum 
ab aliis. Cum unumquodque autem creatum per essentiam suam dis- 
tinguitur ab aliis ipsa essentia creati secundum quod est indivisa in se 
at distinguens ab aliis est unitas ejus.* 


Now, as a singular individual is one in this last way we 
have described, Porphyrius was correct when he defined an 





* I, S. dist. 19, f. 14, art. i. ad. 2 un, 
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individual as “id quod de uno tantum predicatur.” For 
instance, ‘his man, this horse. The pronoun ¢iis defines them 
respectively to be such a numeric man, such a numeric horse, 
that no other man or horse in the universe can claim the same 
lineaments and traits. 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that, though an 
individual is a singular being, a specific unit, still that every 
corporeal nature has a twofold unity. In the first place we 
discover the unity that signifies the totality of the species which 
philosophers call the guiddative unity of things—for example, 
humanity or any other nature taken in the abstract. ‘This 
unity is one in such a way that we cannot divide it or multiply 
it; so much so that we canuot have a thought or conceive in 
our mind two humanities in the abstract. The second kind 
of unity we contemplate is what we may call a part of a specific 
nature. As a part it does not signify the totality of the nature, 
and hence it can be multiplied without number ad indefinitum. 
Thus one solitary man is not the entire specific nature of man ; 
for there are several other men, and their number can increase 
indefinitely. 

Now, what seems a parodox occurs at once to our minds. If, 
as we have seen, the nature of a substance is such that, taken 
in the abstract, it is one in such a way that it cannot be 
numerically multiplied, how comes it that the same nature, 
viewed as it is in natura rerum extra causas, is de facto multi- 
plied ad indefinitum ? 

As every effect has a cause, so there must be some principle, 
some source, mainspring, and root whence a material substance, 
undivided in itself, and divided off from every other, is one 
and incommunicable, while, at the same time, the self-same 
specific nature is found in every individual of its species. 
This root and principle is what we mean by the principiwm 
individuationis. 

Principium Individuationis [says John of St. Thomas] dicitur funda- 
mentum illud vel radix unde sumitur ista unitas (scil. «merica) sive 


indivisa seu ulterius indivisibilis in plura et divisa a qualibet alia 
etiam similis unitatis individualis.* 


As substances are of three kinds—those without matter or 








* Vide Tom. 3, part ii.a, 2 ix. art. iii. 
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even a relation to matter, such as God and the angels; those 
without matter, but having a tendency to be united to matter, 
such as the human soul; and finally those composed of matter 
and form, such as all corporeal substances—we shall begin 
with the lowest grade, and strive to assign a principle for the 
individuality of corporeal nature. Afterwards we shall turn 
our attention to God, the angelic hierarchy, and to accidents. 

Our question, then, is confined to the physical individual 
consisting of matter and form. We wish to know the cause 
the reason why this individual is specifically the same as its 
neighbour and yet numerically distinct. A principle perform- 
ing a two-fold duty there must be; one function of which will 
be to make the thing undivided, in se, the other to divide it 
off from all others. This principle is one, though it has a 
two-fold office. For a being is distinct and separate from all 
others for the sole simple reason that it is undivided in itself. 
Inasmuch as it expresses division from every other it supposes 
or admits of the individual multiplication of the species to 
which it belongs. Hence it is that we cannot speak of the 
individualisation of a material substance without also speaking 
of its multiplication and assigning a reason for both, 

Such is the state of the question we intend to consider—a 
useful one, because if we cannot assign a reason for it, the 
Pantheist can easily say that all things are one; that there is 
only one unity—the unity of Pantheism, the Great All, the 
Absolute—in which all things are identified ;:and he can thus 
maintain his theory in defiance of us—a necessary one for 
many reasons—first, because its consideration will develop our 
intellectual faculties, and smooth the road for the solution of 
other difficulties ; second, we can uphold Catholic doctrines by 
it; and, third, the principle we shall explain and prove will 
serve as a key-note to the doctrine of St. Thomas, who proves 
that each angel is a species in itself, and that the distinction 
between them is merely of grade, more or less, according to the 
powers of intelligence and volition. 

So much premised, we now ask a solution to our problem, 
What is the proximate cause of the unity and individuality of 
anything? To those versed in metaphysics the answer is at 
hand. As ens and unum are convertible terms, a thing has its 
unity from the same cause that it has its esse. But it has its 
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esse from itself. Consequently it has its unity from itself. 
This, however, does not shed much light on our difficulty. 
For as I write these lines I look out of my window and see 
three or four men walking, some cycling, and others driv- 
ing, and I ask myself what is the precise cause by which each 
of them is constituted what he is, singular, individual and 
distinct from his fellow travellers and riders, each of whom 
has the same specific humanity as himself. 

I sit down and turn the matter over in my thoughts. I 
say it cannot be the accidents, the various and collected forms, 
that are so many notes by which I distinguish the one from 
the other—the lineaments and features, the lame step and 
hunch back on those walking, the auburn hair, black eyes, 
hooked nose and slanting saw on those driving, and this be- 
cause there is some intrinsic substantial difference between 
them all; whilst accidents, however numerous and multiform, 
cannot induce a substantial change. 

What must it be then, I repeat? I know that every indi- 
vidual has a particular defined essence—that internal radical 
constitution of things on which its properties depend. But, I 
say, if this be its “principium individuationis,” why not 
existence likewise; since each individual has a determinate 
existence, and occupies a determinate portion in space. While 
wavering in mind about essence and existence, perplexed as to 
whether St. Thomas ever held they were really distinct or not, 
the thought occurs to me that I must not only consider in an 
individual its self-sufficiency and incommunicability, but that 
I must also take a glance at its division from everything else. 
It is not only undivided in itself, but it is divided off from 
every other entity. Hence I ask myself if quantity be the 
principle I seek after; since quantity is the root of all divi- 
sion. I feel inclined to rest my enquiry here and be content 
to take quantity as the potent factor of distinction. But I am 
more puzzled than ever, seeing that the human soul has not 
parts outside parts, but is spiritual and immaterial. So I 
continue my intellectual process, and come to the conclusion 
that if it be not the collection of accidents I cannot find it 
out. It must be something extrinsic to the nature of the 
being, I say, since individuals have the same specific nature 
and differ merely numerically. 
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Such are the thoughts that float across my mind, so various 
and so opposite, for the simple reason that so many things go 
to individualise a creature which apparently seem incapable of 
being reduced to the one root and principle. This being the 
case it will not appear strange to find the master minds of our 
philosophers taking divergent views ; each holding fast for his 
own opinion, and doing away as best he can with the argu- 
ments of his opponents. 

Thus Avicenna, the Arabian philosopher, taught that matter 
is the “ principium” we look for. “To assert,” he says, 
“‘ souls separate from matter is to propound an opinion which 
no philosopher accepts, and what is very doubtful. The reason 
is that matter is the principle of number and plurality.* 

The ancient Averroes and Niphus taught—(1) That every 
individual is one; (2) That everything which is one is so be- 
cause of its essence. The logical conclusion we arrive at then 
is that every individual is one because of its essence. This 
opinion seems to have taken Leibnitz into its clutches.t 

Locke, in his second book on “ Human Understanding,” 
cap. 27, § 3, states that existence is the principle of indi- 
viduality. 

From what has been said [he says] it is easy to discover what is so 
much inquired after—the “ principium individuationis.” And that, it is 


clear, is existence itself which determines a being of any sort to a par- 
ticular time and place, incommunicable to two beings of the same kind. 


The subtle Scotus, in 2, d, 3, 9, 6, perceiving that indi- 
viduality does not superadd any new quiddity to the existent 
essence, found out a new word to express a new opinion— 
hecceitas, Individuality, he says, is caused by something dis- 
tinct from and extrinsic to the nature. Nature itself, he says, 
is indifferent to be this or that individual. It is only by the 
addition of an extrinsic entity it is singularised, just as by the 
addition of existence the essence itself is rendered actu 
existens. 

Several other metaphysicians take the substantial form—the 
actus primus ( tvapyaa). The active, determinate, deter- 





* Vide “ Stéckl Geschichte der Philosophie,’’ band ii. ss. 58-67. 
+ Vide “Disput of 30th May, 1663”; also Suarez vide “‘ Metaphys.” disp. v. 
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mining powers as the “ principium” we are in search of. 
Individuality, they say, causes a division intra camdem speciem : 
The individual being the entity distinct from and not divisible 
into a plurality of things like to itself. And as it is the act 
and not the potentia pura which distinguishes, the substantial 
form being the actuating agent must, consequently, be the 
distinguishing principle—the “ principium individuationis.” 

The Dominicans, following in the footsteps of their angelic 
Master, hold that matter is what we seek out. But since 
primordial matter is a pua potentia [n mpwrn vAn], passive, in- 
determinate, the principle of multiplicity rather than of unity, 
indifferent to many individuals and to many species, whilst 
individuality supposes the specific nature already constituted,. 
it is no wonder to find a little divergence of opinion, and to 
have some of their school place individuality in the entire con- 
crete nature of a thing—the matter and form in combination, 
while others stand for matter as signata quantitata, or matter 
cum ordine ad quantitatem. What is meant by this signatio 
and ordo ad quantitatem we shall see later on. 

Other schoolmen, considering that an individual has the 
seven zotae individuantes—viz., forma, figura, locus, tempus, 
stirps, patria, nomen—as its main characteristic, all of which 
are extrinsic to its nature, stand for the collection of accidents. 
as the principle so much sought after. 

Capreolus, in ii. dist. iii. quant. i, and Ferrariensis, in i. 
contra Gent cap. xxi., considering with their Master, St. 
Thomas, that two conditions are necessary to constitute an 
individual—viz., incommunicability to many and numeric dis- 
tinction from others—assign as the “ principium” quantity the 
root of all number. St. Thomas seems inclined to this view 
in iv. dist. xi. quaest. i. art. i., and in quaest. ili. ad 3um. 

Father Rickaby, 8.J., in Book I. page 101, of his ‘‘ General 
Metaphysics,” has the following sentence to express his 
opinion : 


Some theorists [he says] assert a real distinction between an actually 
existent nature among creative things and its individuality. We do not 
enter into the discussion here, but we are not afraid to say that we see 
no intelligible sense in which a really distinct principle of individualisa- 
tion can be maintained. To us individuality appears identical! with the 
concrete nature. 
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In our next article we, however, shall not be afraid to state 
to this reverend author that we see a very intelligible sense in 
which a really distinct principle can de maintained. 

Finally, others stand for subsistence, that is, the precise 
thing which makes the individual complete in itself, an entire 
nature, independent and swi juris ; and some others hold pro 
aris ct focis for the efficient cause. 

These include, as far as I am aware of, all the opinions of 
philosophers about our difficulty. But as truth is one indi- 
visible unity, either they are ali false or one alone is correct. The 
work that lies before us is to establish the true one and give it 
a solid basis. This we shall do in our next paper, by discus- 
sing each opinion separately, giving it its due importance, 
weighing its intrinsic reasons without prejudice, justly balanc- 
ing them, and thus seeking in all things truth, the motto of 
our lives. 


A. J. Howarp, O.P., S.T.L., B.C.L. 




















Art. VIL—THE NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
OF ENGLAND IN MEDLEVAL ROME. 


Le Liber Pontificalis. Texte, Introduction et Commentaire. 
Par L’Apsf DucHesne. Vols. I. and II. Paris: 1886. 


De Schola Antiqua Saxonum Romae, Ejus Situ, Nomine et 
Origine Dissertatio. MS, of Fr. NaTHaNniEL SOUTHWELL, 
8.J., in Archives of English College. 


MS. of Card. Garampi. No. 9022 Lat., Vatican Library. 


Tesoront. Discourse before British and Archeological Associa- 
tion of Rome. Printed in Acts, 1889. 


Baronit Annales, passim. 


Histories of Alford, Harpsfield, Green, Stubbs, &c. 


Ill.—SAXON ENGLAND AND THE SCHOLA. 


T is not necessary to trace in full the long record of Saxon 
visits to Rome. It will be sufficient to mention some of 
the earliest visits in order to afford a demonstration of the 
antiquity of the custom, and of the spirit and importance 
belonging to it, and to give a general conspectus of later 
visits, 
Bede the Venerable writes : 

In the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 670, being the second year 
after Theodore arrived in England, Oswy, king of the Northumbrians, 
fell sick and died, in the fifty-eight year of his age. He at that time 
bore so great affection to the Roman apostolical institution, that had he 
recovered of his sickness, he had designed to go to Rome, and there to 
end his days at the holy places, having entreated Bishop Wilfrid, by the 
promise of a considerable donation in money, to conduct him on his 
journey.* 

This is the earliest mention of a royal visit in English history. 


It sets forth in the most formal manner that the desire of King 
Oswy was prompted by “ great affection to the apostolical 





* Bede translated by Giles, ch. v. bk. iv. 
[No. 28 of Fourth Series. ] U 
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institution,” and that it was so strong as to lead him to the- 
design of ending “ his days at the holy places,” The reference 
to “ Bishop Wilfrid” is noteworthy. Of Wilfrid, Bede tells us 
that his early visit to Rome had also been inspired by religion, 
and in doing so, the historian makes it clear that the visits of 
Honorius and Bennet Biscop, with whom Wilfrid was associ- 
ated in his enterprise, were undertaken for purposes of study.* 
Two distinct purposes are, therefore, displayed in the earliest 
record of English journeying to Rome. Although his disciple: 
and companion, Eddi Stephani, says that Wilfrid was the first 
Saxon to make a pilgrimage to Rome,t the mention by Eddi of 
the meeting of Wilfrid and Bennet Biscop, both engaged on a 
Roman pilgrimage, and the mention by Bede of the fact that 
Alchfrid, the son of Oswy, was preparing for a Roman pilgri- 
mage, and that at the very same time, disposes of the honour: 
attributed to Wilfrid by his devoted biographer. But if he 
cannot be regarded as the originator of the practice in Saxon 
England, he may well be regarded as its propagator, and this. 
after an inspiration received perhaps from Irish ecclesiastics, but 
which certainly succeeded in making the Church of the Saxons. 
like to that of the Irish.§ Commenting on the passage of Eddi 
Stephani quoted here, Mabillon says : || 


This is the era of Roman pilgrimage-making by the Britons, to whom 
the Scots and Irish afterwards succeeded, owing to the divergence of 
their national rites from those of Rome, excepting, however, some earlier 
(pilgrims), such as St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, who made the pil- 
grimage in the fifth century. 


M. Duchesne excludes the visit of St. Patrick to Rome in his 
notice of Whitley Stokes’ edition of The Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick.| There are mentions of many Irish pilgrimages 





* Bede translated by Giles, ch. xix. bk. v. 

+ ‘*Deinde post circulum annorum, suggerente Spiritu Sancto, appellare et 
videre sedem Apostoli Petri et Apostolorum Principis adhuc inattritam viam 
genti nostrae tentare in cor adolescentis supradicti adscendit, ab ea omnem 
nodum maculae solvendum sibi credens et beatitudinem benedictionis accipien- 
dam ” (can. iii. Vita Wilf.). 

x “Vit Sanct. Abb.,’’ principium versus. 

§ See the spirit of pilgrimage to Rome as manifested by examples, some of 
them from the earliest era of Irish ecclesiastical history, in chapters ii. and iii. 
of Cardinal Moran’s “ Essays on the Origins, Doctrines, and Discipline of the 
Early Irish Church.”’ 

|| “ Acta Sanctorum, O.8.B.” in Vit. Wilf., loc. cit. 

J ‘* Bulletin Critique,” August, 1888. 
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which might have set the example to the early Saxon pilg-ims.* 
The memories of Ine and of the Irish pilgrim-martyrs (whose 
example we must allow to have stirred him if we accept the 
statement), are preserved together at: Glastonbury.t 

Wilfrid is known to have lived near the Liberian ; Honorius 
probably resided in the vicinity of La Teran. Where did 
Bennet Biscop live ? 

The next recorded royal visit occurred nineteen years later, 
It is the famous visit of Ceadwal, related by Bede : 


In the third year of the reign of Aldfrid, Ceadwal, king of the West- 
Saxons, having most honourably governed his nation two years, quitted 
his crown for the sake of our Lord and His everlasting Kingdom, and 
went to Rome, being desirous to obtain the peculiar honour of being 
baptized in the Church of the Blessed Apostles, for he had learned that 
in baptism alone the entrance into heaven is opened to mankind, and he 
hoped at the same time that laying down the flesh, as soon as baptized, 
he should immediately pass to the eternal joys of heaven: both which 
things, by the blessing of our Lord, came to pass according as he had 
conceived in his mind. For coming to Rome, at the time that Sergius ¢ 
was Pope, he was baptized on holy Saturday before Easter day, in the 
year of our Lord 689, and being still in his white garments,§ he fell sick, 
and departed this life on the twelfth of the Kalends of May, and was 
associated with the blessed in Heaven.|| 


This account connects itself naturally with the preceding, the 
only difference being that Ceadwal accomplished what Oswy 
was prevented from doing by death. It is not explicitly stated 
that Ceadwal lived near St. Peter’s, but as he was baptized and 
buried in the Basilica, this may be taken as in every way 
probable. This, however, is made clear in the next account of 
a royal Saxon journey. Bede says: 


In the fourth year of the reign of Osred, Coinred, who had for some 
time nobly governed the kingdom of the Mercians, did a much more 
noble act, by quitting the throne of his kingdom, and going to Rome, 
where being shorn,{] when Constantine ** was Pope and made a monk at 





* See, for instance, the above-mentioned “Essays,” by Cardinal Moran, 
and Waterworth’s “Church of St. Patrick,” pp. 4, 5, 12, 26, 27, 28, &c. 

t+ Pp. 5-9, “The Last Abbot of Glastonbury,” &c., by Francis Aidan Gas- 
quet, D.D., O.8.B. The pilgrim-saint of Peranzambuloe is mentioned in the 
opening pages of Anderdon, “ Britain’s Early Faith.” 

f Sergius I. (687-701). § Of a Catechumen. 

|| Bede, chap. vii. bk. v. 4 Tonsured. 

** Constantine (708-715). . 
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the relics* of the Apostles, he continued to his last hour in prayers, 
fasting and alms-deeds. He was succeeded in the throne by Ceolred, the 
son of Ethelred, who had been king before Coinred. With him went the 
son of Sigher, king of the East-Saxons above mentioned, whose name 
was Offa, a youth of the most lovely age and beauty, and most earnestly 
desired by all his nation to be their king. He, with like devotion, quitted 
his wife, lands, kindred and country, for Christ and for the Gospel, that 
he might receive an hundredfold in this life, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. He also, when they came to the holy places at Rome 
Yeceiving a tonsure, and adopting a monastic life, attained the long- 
wished-for sight of the blessed Apostles in heaven.t 


The date of this event is 709. The successive visits of 
these princes, their common object of devotion and their resi- 
dence in the immediate vicinity of the Vatican Basilica must, 
in the silence of coeval history, be interpreted in the closest 
connection with the rise of the Schola Saxonum, if not with 
its formal foundation. Such circumstances, which given our 
previous knowledge, would suffice as an indication that the 
Schola came into existence about that time, are intensified in 
meaning by the words which Bede uses after describing the 
death of Ceadwal. 


When Ceadwal went away to Rome, Ine succeeded him on the throne, 
being of the blood royal, and having reigned thirty-seven years over that 
nation, he gave up the kingdom in like manner to younger persons, and 
went away to Rome, to visit the blessed Apostles, at the time when 
Gregory was Pope, being desirous to spend some time of his pilgrimage 
upon earth in the neighbourhood of the holy places, that he might be 
more easily received by the saints into heaven. The same thing, about 
the same time, was done through the zeal of many of the English 
nation, noble and ignoble, laity and clergy, men and women.§ 


And of a monk eminent for holiness, Bede says that “ after 
he had given his care to reading and to the study of the 
scriptures, finally, desiring still greater perfection, he even 
resolyed to go to Rome; a thing which was then held to be 
of great virtue.” || 

Now in consideration of the great antiquity of the Saxon 
Schola, as made clear above; of the .emulous and suddenly 





* Ad Limina Apostolorum. 

+ Ibid. chap. xix. bk. v. 

t Dr. Giles translates “certatim” by a remote paraphrase, “ through the 
zeal.” The exact word would be “ emulously.” 

§ Bede, chap. vii. bk. v. || Chap. xiv. bk. iv, 
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developed zeal for coming to Rome; of the sublime concep- 
tion in which the undertaking stood; of the certainty of the 
chronological indications attaching to all these known facts, 
and of the relation which their chronology bears to the exist- 
ence of the Schola at the end of the seventh, or the beginning 
of the eighth century, does not the generalisation of Bede, 
after he has recounted the journey of Ine, seem like an abstract 
of the history of the national institution? This its import 
may have suggested the ascription of the foundation to Ine, 
on the part of those who saw the institution in existence, but 
does it not present a testimony which according to the canons 
of criticism must be accepted as fixing the foundation of the 
Schola in that period ? 

A view of the subsequent visits of Saxon notabilities, all of 
which visits are naturally to be connected with the institution, 
is afforded, page by page, in Zhe Saxon Chronicle. Like the 
work attributed to Asser, the Chronicle seems to borrow in 
some places from the standard history of Bede. The later 
visits it describes with details which, considering the brevity 
observed in general throughout its narration, are equal to those 
given by the ecclesiastical historian. Offa, for instance, went 
to Rome in 793, and the Chronicle says: “ Having entered the 
Schola of the English which there flourished in Rome, he gave 
from his royal munificence for the sustentation of the people 
of his kingdom going thither a silver (penny) from every 
family for ever.” * 

It is only necessary, however, to notice one of these visits 
here. This is the visit of Wadbert, King of Northumbria, 
who came to Rome in 758. It is remarkable, because in 
making it, the king conformed to the custom of the royal 
personages mentioned above, by abdicating in favour of his 
son, Oswulf, and by receiving “the tonsure of St. Peter.” 
This record of visits is continued until the year 1070, when 
Archbishop Lanfranc came to Rome, In many cases they are 
recorded briefly ; in other cases, they are connected with a 
mention of the Schola. The most important visits are confirmed 
by the authority of other writers, or are at least incorporated 
in the works of subsequent historians. 





* Cf. Wilkins, “Conc.” I. p. 274, and Stubbs, “ Const. Hist.,” vol. i. p. 230. 
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IV.—THE PURPOSE AND CONSTITUTION OF THE 
SCHOLA. 


There is no lack of information as to the opinion of later 
mediseval writers in regard to the purpose and constitution of 
the Schola Saxonum. 

William of Malmesbury, the earliest and most reliable of 
the chroniclers of medieval England who mention the Schola, 
has cccasion to refer twice to the foundation by Ine. In his 
“De Gestis Regum Anglorum,” at the second chapter of the 
first book, he relates the visit of Ine to Rome, but makes no 
allusion to the foundation of aschool, though hedescribes the king 
as cutting off his hair and dressing in plebeian, viz., monastic 
clothes. Yet in Matthew Paris and Matthew of Westminster, 
we find that the foundation of a school is attributed to Ine 
with circumstantial details. Again, in the second chapter of 
his second book, Malmesbury deals with the visit of Ethelwulf, 
and says that the king spent a year in Rome and restored the 
Schola of the English “ which (it is said), had been originally 
founded by Offa,” and which had been burned in the previous 
year.* 

The testimony of the Liber Pontificalis makes the exist- 
ence of a Saxon settlement certain. Even though this were 
entirely composed of ecclesiastics, as it might have been as 
early as 707, when John VII. died, it would have had a place 
among the foreign corporations in the reign of Leo III., 
and not among the more dignified bodies. But it was not 
exclusively either lay or ecclesiastical. Some of the wit- 
nesses to the earliest Saxon pilgrimage-making to Rome speak 
of the pilgrims as ending their days in the monastic habit. 
It is only rational to associate the inference drawn from the 
Bull of John VII. with the known existence of a colony less 
than a century later. The numerous royal and other pilgrim- 
ages attested by Bede may be referred to the development of 
the Schola. The contemporary, or quasi-contemporary, evidence 
of the Liber Pontificalis under the pontificates of Leo, IV. 
and Paschal I. explain further the naturé of the Schola. The 
fire in the time of Leo IV. “ invaded the settlement . . . where 





* Offa II. of Mercia. His favour shown to the Schola testifies to the national 
aspect which it possessed. 
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were gathered vast numbers of those peoples; carried higher in 
the air... burning and threatening everything . . . it 
came very near to the Basilica of the Blessed Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, consuming and destroying the dwelling-houses 
of the Saxons and Lombards.”* This is the destruction rather 
of a village than of a school, or community house. The domos 
of the text are separate houses. The ideas of a settlement and 
a large area can apply only to a foreign colony. 

The narration of the earlier fire under Paschal I. is more 
valuable, not only because of the earlier period of the event, 
but also for the strength of its evidence. ‘ Diabolic fraud” 
and “ the slothfulness of certain people of the English race” 
caused the destruction of “their entire place of residence, 
which, in their language, is called Burg.” f This Saxon de- 
signation clinches the argument that what existed was a 
quarter.{ Moreover, it is explicitly stated that the Pope’s 
solicitude regarded the preservation of St. Peter’s, and the so 
great ruin of those foreigners.” The word peregrini was 
equivocal. It meant both foreigners and travellers. But the 
foreigners who occupied a Burh were too numerous for a merely 
scholastic, or coenobitical, community. Might the designation 
have applied to a foreign scholastic colony, such as in later 
ages lived around the international universities, and created 
their name— Universitas Scholarum? Against this stands the 
entire text; the exclusive use of the word peregrini, and the 
fact that ‘‘as he was always accustomed to do, he gave all 
things copiously for their necessities,” and “ furthermore 
. .. . most usefully an abundance of trees for the preparing 





* The text is: ‘‘Saxonum vico validus ignis invasit . .. ubi populorum 
multa congregata sunt agmina quae hujus incendii flammas volebant ex- 
tinguere. Sed... altius extendebatur ignis in aere, cuncta comburens atque 
comminuens, ita ut propius beati Petri principis apostolorum basilicae 
perveniret, Saxonum . . . domos ac porticum concremans atque deripiens.” 

+ The text isin part as follows: “ Per quorundam gentis Anglorum desi- 
diam ita est omnis illorum habitatio, quae in eorum lingua burgus dicitur 
flammas ignis exundante combusta, ut etiam nec vestigia pristinae habita- 
tionis . . . inveniri potuisset ... Et dum haec... pontifex .. . persen- 
sisset, subito propter . . . tantam peregrinorum illorum devastationem . 
cucurrit.” The Pope then prayed while the crowd endeavoured to extinguish 
the fire. ‘ Unde postmodum ter beatissimus pastor, considerans illorum pere- 
grinorum inopiam . . . in eorum necessitatibus impertivit.” 

t Burh was the Saxon word for town, or city. Inthe form Borgo, it is 
still the designation of a part of the Leonine city. Peterborough was the 
English Rome. Its name also was Burh.—Cf. Thorpe’s “ Glossary’’ and 
“ Translation of Rask’s Grammar,” and Stubbs, loc. cit., i., pp. 92-93. 
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of wood, so that they might profitably restore as many places 
of habitation as were formerly on the spot ”—a reference to 
his almsgiving towards the poor.* 

Nor does the evidence of the Liber Pontificalis vary in other 
places. The consecration of a gate standing by, and taking 
its name from a Saxon settlement, under Leo III., receives. 
meaning from an event which marked the reign of his prede- 
cessor, Sergius II. (844-847), This was a participation of 
the Schola in military affairs, and it displays the probability 
that the colony formed with the majority of its men members 
a body of territorial militia. This its purpose seems to have 
been chiefly defensive. Intimation had been received of an 
approaching attack by the Saracens, so the Romans, bent on 
the safety of the bodies and Basilicas of the Two Apostles,f 
organised an army and took offensive measures so far as to go 
out to meet the advancing horde. The Saracens landed at 
Ostia, which they took, as also Porto, abandoned by its inhabi- 
tants. ‘ But learning these things, the Romans decided to 
send to Porto the Saxons and the Frisons and the Schola, 
which is called of the Franks.” { After an abortive encounter, 
the Romans, “ gathering the Saxons and Frisons and others, 
took up a position and guarded the city against the pirates, 
and (then) returned to Rome.” 

The formation of such a military corps was doubtless 
effected by the mobilising of all the laymen of a fighting 
capacity. The omission of the word Schola is immaterial, and 
conformed to the usage of these biographers. The word Saxi 
is used in a general sense. There is little doubt that the 
confluence of pilgrims, many of them very poor and unpro- 
vided with the means of returning home, and desirous of 
passing their lives in Rome, originated a colony on the Tiber 
side which soon came to have the standing of an organised 





* “Sed et silvarum copia pro lignorum utilitate, quatenus domicilia sicut 
ante in eodem loco fuerant, utiliter restaurarent.”’ 

+ Which last, as stated already, were extra-mural, and therefore especially 
exposed to spoliation. : 

t The pertinent words in the long and confused narration are : “‘ Mitterentur 
Saxi et Frisones et Schola quae dicitur Francorum ad Portum.” The word 
Saxones is used later in the text. The Scholae of the Frisons and of the Franks 
were not despatched as educational establishments, yet they are mentioned 
in the same way as the Saxones. [This is the first occasion on which the text 
has been applied to the history of the Schola Saxonum.] 
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civil and military corporation. The word Schola was the 
common name of every organisation.* If it had any special 
application, this was to communities of religions; but a body 
of monks, or clerics, even though residing in an open country 
without the walls, would not have been sent to harass the in- 
vaders of the Mediterranean coast. The texts of Bede and 
Malmesbury may, however, refer to the monastic life. The 
presence of ecclesiastics, monks, pilgrims, and soldiers, as well 
as probably of students also, shows that the Saxon colony was 
not less varied than numerous in its composition. 

The settlement was not unprovided with some kind of 
defence. It consisted of closely built, but separate dwell- 
ings of wood. As the Saxon princes were entertained within 
it, and not in a Papal residence, it must have contained some 
more dignified house, or houses. The account of the visit paid 
to it by King Buhred supplies one last fact, which completes 
the outline: ‘‘ He went to Rome and there remained to the 
end of his life, and his body lies in the church of Sancta 
Maria in the school of the English nation.” t+ The possession 
of achurch, which is still represented by that of Santo Spirito 
in Sassia, shows the colony to have been numerous, while its 
possession of the right of sepulture, especially in that district 
of Rome, betokens its high privileges. A Bull of Leo IX. 
(1049-1084) refers to an earlier document, and is thus doubly 
a witness to the importance of the Schola. The former docu- 
ment is a Bull of Leo IV. This Pope accorded privileges to 
various bodies. In the preamble of the Bull, he speaks of “ the 
Church of the Saviour, wherein were buried the bodies of all 
pilgrims,” or foreigners. Next, he refers to “the Church of 
the Holy Mother of God, which is called the Schola Saxonum.” 
Third—and the order is one of precedence—he names “ the 
Church of St. Michael, which is called the School of the 
Frisons.”{ The church is also mentioned as existing in the 
documents of Innocent III., all of which, as well as those of 





* Cf. Ducange “Gloss. Med. et Inf. Latin,” Henschel’s edit., Paris, 1846, 
tom. lii. verb. Schola, and Adinolfi “ La Portica di 8. Pietro,” pp. 160 et seq. 

+ The Saxon Chronicle, under the year 874 ; Ingram’s translation. 

~ The document, which was in very great part illegible, has been conjectu- 
rally restored by Marini, “I Papiri Diplomatici,’’ voi. i. p. 14: “ Ecclesia 
Salvatoris Domini Nostri ad sepeliendos omnes peregrinos. Ecclesia Sancti 
Dei Genitricis Virginis Mariae quae vocatur Scola Saxonum. Ecclesia Sancti 
Michaelis q. a. Scola Frisonum,” &c. 
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Honorius III., show that it was considerable in size. More- 
over, as will appear later, it appears to have been properly 
officiated after the settlement had fallen into decay. 

The river was immediately accessible from the Schola. It 
is most probable that just as the situation of the settlement in 
the region which became the Leonine City was determined by 
the vicinity of St. Peter’s, so its situation on the river side 
was determined by two facts—by the necessity common to all 
Rome after the destruction of the aqueducts, of taking potable 
water, and by the convenience of reaching and leaving Rome 
by ship. The Tiber was navigable all during the Middle Ages, 
and the Saxons, though they lost the habit of sea-roving after 
their acquisition of Britain, always remained a maritime race.* 


V.—THE END OF THE SCHOLA SAXONUM. 


Space does not permit of the treatment of various questions, 
such as that raised by some writers as to whether the Schola 
was German-Saxon or English-Saxon. Whatever ambiguity 
the word Saxon may possess, especially in view of the fact that 
a German-Saxon settlement was—it is stated by some authors 
—made in the vicinity of the Vatican Basilica after the con- 
quest of the tribes by Charles the Great, it is only necessary 
to point out here that the texts of the Liber Pontificalis, quoted, 
use the words Anglus and Saxus alternately. The identity of 
the institution is made clear to the end of its history in the 
pontifical documents which tell of its substitution by the present 
Hospital of Santo Spirito, when it reappears in history after 
a long period of silence. The vicissitudes of the Leonine City 
during the discords of the tenth century, and again during 
those which characterised the struggle about Investiture, 
joined with the decline of Saxon devotion to Rome, made its 
prosperity first precarious, and then impossible. The Crusades 
diverted the attention of Christendom from Rome to the Holy 
Land. 





* The inferiority of the English at sea to the “locusts of the Baltic,’’ as 
the Northmen were called, gave Alfred occasion for the formation of a navy. 
Cf. Sharon Turner, “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” vol. i. pp. 463, 469, 514 
and 519. It is most probable that English travelling to Rome by sea never 
ceased after that time. Yet even the father of Alfred had performed the 
journey by sea. This became so frequent in later ages that it originated 
another institution which will be subsequently treated of, 
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Therefore, in 1204, King John, acceding to the request of 
Innocent III., gave the revenues of the Church of Wintel “as 
a simple and perpetual alms for the use and sustentation of 
the sick and poor” dwelling in the Hospital which the Pope 
had erected on the site of the Schola Saxonum.* The Hospital 
stood “beside the Church of St. Mary in Sazia, which is 
called of the English, and which was appropriated to the hos- 
pital of the English situated before the Basilica of Blessed 
Peter, near the street.” + This expression would seem to show 
that the Schola occupied about half of the width of the Leonine 
City. That it was considered as a home for English visitors 
is clear from the Bulls of Innocent III. and Honorius III. 
regarding the Hospital of Santo Spirito. A Bull beginning 
with the words “Inter opera pietatis” recites the praises of 
Christian hospitality, and states that the Pope had with such 
sentiments founded a hospital, hospitale, at Santa Maria in Sassia, 
apud S. Mariam in Saxia. Not less than four clerks must 
observe the Rule of the Holy Spirit and serve the Church, 
which retained its title of Santa Maria in Sassia. This docu- 
ment was given on June 19, 1204. In another, Ad comme- 
morandas nuptias salutares, in date of January 3, 1208, the 
same Pope erects a Station at the Church. An alms is com- - 
manded for distribution to “the hundred persons dwelling 
within ” the hospital. This number of inmates bears a pro- 
portion to that of the inhabitants of the Schola in its days of 
prosperity. { 


THE CHURCH OF SAN PANTALEO. 


There is mention of a body of English priests serving the 
Church of San Pantaleo under the pontificate of Pope 
Honorius III. (1216—1227).§ This is the first English insti- 
tution in Rome mentioned after the destruction of the Schola 
Saxonum in the Leonine City. The former institution was 
possessed of a Church which must have been ample. This 
had been served by a body of clergy which depended on 





* John’s charter embodied verbatim in a Bull of January 3, 1218. 

+ Ibid. 

} As this hospital is now destined to destruction in order to make way for 
the Tiber embankment, it is certain that the excavations will bring to light 
discoveries of interest. § Fonseca, loc. inf. cit. 
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the Holy See, and of which the superior was nominated by 
the Roman Pontiff.* In substituting the Hospital of Santo 
Spirito for the earlier institution, and in delivering their 
Church to the Hospitallers of Guy of Montpellier, Innocent 
IIT. would have made provision for the English ecclesiastics. 
The presence, therefore, of a body of English clerics during 
the immediately succeeding pontificate at a Church which is 
not known to have had any previous connection with England, 
affords a strong presumption that these ecclesiastics were 
allotted this Church in exchange for that which had been 
settled upon the hospital of Santo Spirito. 
This Church of San Pantaleo is distinguished from the other 
toman Churches of the same dedication by the appellation of 
a Pasqwino, by reason of its vicinity to the celebrated statue of 
Pasquin. It anciently bore the secondary appellation de Preta 
Caroli, or de Prete Carolis, and afterwards that of de’ Muti. The 
origin of the former of these appellations is in dispute; the 
second is due to a restoration of the church by the Muti family. ft 
Nothing is known of its history before its English association, 
except that it is mentioned in two recent documents: in a Bull 
of Pope Urban III., and in the Catalogue of Honorius III., which 
he wrote before becoming Pope, and which bears his name, 
Cencius Camerarius. This was written in 1192. The entry is 
as follows: Hoc est presbyterium superius notatum quod datur 
presbyteris Romanis pro thuribulo. . . . S. Pantaleoni V. den. 
The Bull of Pope Urban III. was earlier by a few years. It 
was given in favour of the Basilica of San Lorenzo in Damaso, 
in 1186. One of the Churches which it enumerates among 
the dependencies of the Basilica is that of San Pantaleo : 
Ecclesiam S. Pantaleonis de Prete Carolis cwm populo et perti- 
nentiis suis.~ That the Church continued to be administered 
by English priests until 1243 is proved by the following 





* As is attested by a Bull of Leo IV. in the Archives of the Vatican Basilica, 
and by another Bull of Leo IX. in Bullar. Vatic. I. p. 23. 

+ Armellini, “ Le Chiese di Roma,” p. 378. 

} The initial words of the Bull are, “ Apostolical sublimitas.” It is given 
in full at p, 252, Fonseca, ‘“‘ De Bas, S. Laur in Dam,” Fani., mdccxlv. Cf. 
also p. 358. There can be no question about the identity of the Church, 
which, therefore, cannot have been founded by Pope Honorius III., as has 
been frequently stated ; as, for instance, by Sir George Head, ‘‘ Rome,” &c. 
vol. i. p. 436, Pancirolo, ‘‘ Roma Sac. e Mod.” edit. by Posterla and Cecconi 
p. 558 ; and Nibby, “Roma nell. Anno mdcccxxxviii., Par I. Mod.” p. 572. 
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inscription on one of its bells: D. Praesbitert Angli Anno 
Domini MCCXLIII.* 

The Church stands in the Campus Martius, in the district 
which had become the centre of the medieval city, though the 
ecclesiastical capital remained at the Lateran. Its situation is 
of great interest in relation to what will be demonstrated later 
—namely, that the Rione del Parione was henceforward, if not 
previously, the centre of an English quarter. Its importance 
must have been considerable during the period elapsing between 
the disappearance of the Schola Saxonwm and the foundation of 
the national hospices of Norman England. In this light, and 
in view of the probable origin of its college of clerics, it was 
not less a national institution than those which preceded and 
followed it, all of which the English sovereigns regarded as 
national. 

WiuiaM J. D. Croxe, LL.D. 





* I Tesori Nascosti Nell’ Alma Citta di Roma, &c., D’Ottavio Panciroli ; 
Roma, M.DC. ; p. 647. 











Art. VIL—THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHA- 
RISTIC PRESENCE AND THE ANGLICAN 
DIVINES. 


1. The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By Ropert Isaac 
Wivserrorce, A.M., Archdeacon of the East Riding. 
London. 1853. 


2. The True Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By the Rev. 
J. Taytor, M.A. London. 1855. 


READER who has followed even with only moderate 
attention Anglican religious literature during the last 
twenty years or so cannot fail to have been struck by the 
increasing unfamiliarity of modern writers with the staple pro- 
ductions of the great Anglican Divines, and with those lesser 
authors, mainly belonging to the nonjuring party in its earlier 
period, whose very names a generation ago were uttered with 
an almost affectionate reverence. The Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology is fallen into a neglect almost as complete 
and as unmerited as that which has befallen the publications of 
the Parker Society. It may be true that, to the tastes of the 
present day, the classical Anglican Divines do not furnish 
entertaining reading; still it might be imagined that the 
mastery of style and language which so many of them exhibit 
in such varied form might secure them an attention which, to 
outward appearance, they do not receive. But there is another 
point of view from which we might expect all this literature 
to be regarded, at least in some quarters, namely, that of pure 
history. Looked at thus the whole subject will be invested 
with a new interest, as exhibiting the growth and develop- 
ment, or it may be the persistency, or the decline, of ideas. 
Although the subject is too vast to allow here of more than an 
Outline, it may be possible in the present article to give a 
sufficient indication in a merely historical way of the doctrine 
propounded by the authentic Anglican teachers, up to and 
including the nonjuring Divines, as to the Presence in the 
Eucharist, and of the notions they entertained as to the belief 
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on this point of the Eastern Churches. Not the least in- 
teresting feature of the story, in this latter respect, is the 
slowness with which light came, and the care shown, when it 
did come, to keep it hidden not merely from the vulgar but also 
from the best instructed. This question as to the “ Presence ” 
and its conditions necessarily involves the nature or character 
of the “ Eucharistic sacrifice ” which is so largely debated in 
the pages of these Divines. But in any case, for the sake 
of clearness each question is best treated independently of 
the other. Indeed, it must be impossible to bring clearness 
into any presentment of the doctrine of sacrifice as put forth 
by these writers until their teaching as to the nature of the 
Presence in the Eucharist has been, for its own sake and 
in itself, apart from all other considerations, accurately 
ascertained. 

An unprejudiced and merely historical review of the great 
Anglican writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, conducted with a knowledge of the doctrinal position 
of the foreign Protestant Communions as delivered by their 
founders, must inevitably lead to the conclusion recorded by 
the late Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester, in his 
highly popular “‘ Exposition of the Thirty Nine Articles,” that 
“in the main Calvin, Melancthon in his later views, and the 
Anglican Divines were at one,” on the subject of the “ Pre- 
sence ” in the Eucharist. 

It is scarcely necessary [he adds] to recount the names of Mede, 
Andrewes, Hooker, Usher, Taylor, Hammond, Cosin, Bramkall, Pearson, 
Patrick, Bull, Beveridge, Wake, Waterland. All these have left us 
writings on the subject, and all have coincided with but very slight 
diversity in the substance of their belief. They have all agreed as 
Hooker writes, “ That this sacrament is a true and real participation of 
Christ,” . . . that Christ “ assisting this heavenly banquet with His per- 
sonal and true presence doth by His own Divine power add to the natural 
substance thereof supernatural efficacy, which addition to the nature of 
the consecrated elements maketh them that unto us which otherwise they 
could not be”; “so that the effect is a real transmutation of our souls 
and bodies from sin to righteousness, from death and corruption to 
immortality and life.” Yet all this they refused to explain by saying 
that there is “‘a change of one substance into another [transubstantia- 
tion] or the kneading up of both substances as it were into one lump” 
[consubstantiation }.* 





* “ Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles,” 13th edition (1887), p. 708, 709. 
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That Bishop Harold Browne was right in his classification 
of the Eucharistic doctrine of the Presence propounded by 
these writers will not be questioned by persons directly 
acquainted with their works and those of the foreign reformers 
he mentions. Calvin proceeds indeed by a method quite 
different from theirs, He troubles himself little if at all with 
the Fathers, but develops his ideas in consistency with his 
scheme of doctrine, and with a clearness and sureness which, 
his premisses admitted, carries the reader involuntarily along 
with him. With this he combines a lofty but controlled 
enthusiasm that gives a certain splendour to the march of his 
thought; till at length at the close it is impossible not to 
sympathise with him or at least understand him well, as he 
exclaims, ‘‘What we teach on the subject . . . contains 
nothing absurd, obscure, or ambiguous; is not unfavourable to 
true piety and edification; in short has nothing in it to 
offend.” * 

To understand the classical Divines of the Church of England 
in their teaching on the “ Presence,” to recognise the force of 
their argument or catch the drift of their thought, it is necessary 
first to penetrate the mind with the exposition of Calvin, 
which, so far as this special point of Eucharistic doctrine is 
concerned forms their entire intellectual basis; the copious 
stores of patristic teaching with which they have enriched 
it are, from the purely doctrinal point of view, additions 
by way of décor.t | Nor had they any doubts on the subject 
themselves. Cosin, Bishop of Durham, one of the most 
honoured names amongst them, may be taken as a sample 
of the rest. In the second chapter of his ‘ History of 
Transubstantiation,” after surveying the various professions of 
doctrine of the Churches which sprang from the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, beginning with his own, with a view to 
show “ the consent of all Protestants as to the real, that is true, 
and not imaginary presence of Christ in the Eucharist,” he 








* “ Institutes’ (Calvin Soc. Transl.), iii. 409. 

+ The following sections of the treatise on the Supper present Calvin’s 
substantive exposition of his own views on the Presence: 5, 10,12 to 17+ 
book IV. of the “ Institutes,” cap. 17, sections 7, 10, 11, 19 (Calvin Society, 
“Tracts,” vol. ii. p. 166, &c. ; “ Institutes,” vol. iii. p. 397, &c.). But it is to 
do injustice to such a writer to deal with him thus by bare select extracts ; 
moreover the translation, though generally faithful, seems to fail at times in 
bringing out the full force and vigour of Calvin himself. 
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resumes the truth in this matter under “the great name” of 
Calvin, “ whose words (he says) agree so well with the style 
and mind of the primitive Fathers that no Reformed Catholic 
could desire to use any others.” And he quotes them as 
follows : 


I understand what the words of Christ mean ; for Christ does not offer 
us only the benefit of His death and resurrection but the body itself in 
which He suffered and rose again... . I conclude that in the Supper 
the body of Christ is given to us really (as is commonly said), that is, 
truly, that it may be the saving food of our souls. . . . This word cannot 
lie, nor can it mock us. . . . Unless a man will call God a deceiver, he 
can never dare say that He offers us an empty sign. So if by the bread 
broken the Lord truly represents the participation of His body, there 
cannot be the least doubt that He truly gives and presents it... . 
These absurdities [the absurdities, namely, attaching to the Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and the Lutheran of consubstantiation] 
being put aside, I gladly allow of anything that can conduce to express 
the true and substantial communication of the body and blood of the 
Lord which is presented to the faithful with the sacred symbols of the 
Supper; and so, that they may be understood as received not by way of 
mere imagination or mental concept but in the verity of the thing (reips4) 
enjoyed for the sustenance of eternal life. .. . It is to be confessed that 
the inward substance of the sacrament is conjoined with the visible 
signs; and as the bread is distributed in the hand so the body of Christ 
is communicated to us that we may be participators of it. Though 
there should be nothing more, this certainly should satisfy us abundantly ; 
when we understand that Christ gives usin the Supper the true and 
proper substance of His body and blood, that we may possess Him 
wholly, and possessing be called to a share of all His good things.* 


It is difficult to understand, except on the purely contro- 
versial platform, the persistency with which many of the more 
modern Church of England writers at the least imply that (to 
use the words of one of the most recent of them in a book 
evidently designed like that of Dr. Harold Browne to be a hand- 
book for candidates for Holy Orders) “the Swiss school of re- 
formers in regard to the Eucharist . . . held that the Presence 
was merely figurative.”’t 





* Cosin, “Historia Transubstantiationis Papalis,” in ‘‘ Works” (Anglo- 
Catholic Library), iv. 40-42. Durel’s translation (ibid. pp. 167-168) deals 
freely, not to say roughly, with his author. 

t See Dr. Gibson, ‘“‘ Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England Ex- 
plained,” p. 645. Some fault seems to lie in looseness of language and 
thought ; but a want of acquaintance with the actual teaching of the persons 
stigmatised must also evidently have its share in the misapprehension. It is 
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What may have perhaps obscured the truth in some minds 
is, on the one hand, the prevalence of true Zwinglian ideas 
in the Church of England in the earlier decades of this cen- 
tury, that is, of ideas which Calvin himself classes as error ;* on 
the other, a failure to recognise that Calvin made good the 
defect of his fellow reformer by evolving a positive theory of 
the Presence, and in such a sense as to warrant Cosin in adding 
this comment of his.own to the extracts given above: “In 
these words Calvin asserts a true, real, and substantial presence 
and communication of the body of Christ as clearly as any one 
‘can possibly do.” 

This, of course, is not the whole of Calvin’s doctrine on the 
subject ; there was another article of primary importance which 
may be shortly expressed in Cosin’s words when giving his own 
belief on the point, viz., tae positive teaching that, in the 
Kucharist after the consecration, ‘“‘ the bread remains bread.” 
He allows that “‘ the elements are changed to another use from 
that which they had before,” but he denies that “after the pro- 
nouncing of the words and the consecration of the bread, the 
bread is no longer bread, but is transubstantiated into the body of 
Christ, nothing of the bread and wine remaining but the acci- 
dents of their former substance.”t Or, as he said at another 
time: “In the meantime we deny not the bread and wine to 
remain there still as God’s creatures. And I wonder the 
Papists should so contend for this desitio panis et vint.” f 
And, as he says simply elsewhere: “if (the Papists) would 
give over” what he calls ‘the study of contradiction,” ‘I 
cannot see where any real difference is betwixt us about his 


real presence.” § 





only so that Dr. Gibson can consider “the clear teaching of the Church 
Catechism (1604),” as a recoil from the notions of the Swiss school of 
reformers, and “a return to wiser counsels.” Bishop Symon Patrick in dealing 
with this passage of the Church Catechism as an expression of the true 
doctrine of the Eucharist, adds: “ And Mr. Calvin himself saith as much” 
(“ Works,” Oxford, 1858, vii. 300); but Symon Patrick only followed in this 
Jeremy Taylor (“ Works,” ed. Heber, 1822, ix. 425); as indeed it is the truth. 
The teaching of the Church Catechism, in itself and its mere historical value, 
is good Calvinian Eucharistic teaching. How far its terms may be possibly 
patient of Lutheran or of imputative Catholic doctrine is another matter. 

* “On the Supper,” § 56; ¢f. § 58 (Calvin Soc. “ Tracts,” ii. pp. 195, 196). 

¢ “Hist. Transubst. Papal.” pp. 48, 49, 50. 

+ “Works,” v. 109. 

§ Ibid. v. 155. 
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At this point I may adopt the words of a very recent 
writer : 

It is no part of my present task to appraise the truth or falsehood of 
various forms of Christian opinion, but merely to exhibit them in their 


mutual relations; and treating my subject as a scientific botanist treats 
hhis flora, to show how an original genus is evolved into various species. 


From this point of view, prescinding from the present day, 
and treating the case as a mere matter of history, it is this 
doctrine of the Permanence of the bread and wine which 
differentiates the teaching of the whole body of the Anglican 
Divines, whatever the variants otherwise among themselves, 
from that of the traditional (or unreformed) Churches of East 
and West; and, so far as Eucharistic doctrine is concerned, 
associates the historical Church of England with the Protestant 
Churches that had their rise in the sixteenth century. It is 
possible to go a step further and say that since, on the one 
‘hand, Lutheran teaching in regard to the Sacrament never had 
real influence in England unless, and then ineffectually, in the 
first two or three years of the reign of Edward VI., and then 
only in a small circle around Cranmer; and, on the other, that 
the teaching of these Divines as to the Presence is obviously, 
if not always professedly, taken from Calvin, the Church of 
England has in this matter historically classed itself, without 
hope of reversal so far as the first three centuries of its exist- 
ence goes, among the adherents of the Calvinian doctrine of 
the Presence in the Eucharist.* On this cardinal point of 
‘differentiation, the Permanence of the bread and wine, these 
-great Divines express themselves in explicit terms. f Bramhall 





* That the doctrine of the Divines in question is in no sense Lutheran 
consubstantiation is so obvious that such a supposition need not detain us 
‘there. The idea, we believe, has not been proposed ; it will be time to deal 
with such a suggestion when it is made. Recent developments are another 
matter which may perhaps be dealt with at a future time. 

+ As mere references the following may be useful: Cosin, as above; 
Hammond, “ Works” (Anglo-Cath. Libr.), ii. 384-385, 382, 396-397 ; Beve- 
ridge, “‘ Works ” (Anglo-Cath. Libr.), vii. 470-479, an elaborate argument ; 
Bull, “ Works” (Oxford, 1826), ii. 185, 186, this explains his doctrine p. 181; 
Usher, ‘‘ Works” (ed. Elrington), iii. 52; Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘Works” (ed. 
Heber), ix. 424-425; Symon Patrick, ‘‘Works” (ed. Oxford, 1858), i. 134- 
136. Though not included in his “ Works,” there seems no reason why the 
‘‘ Relation of a Conference before His Majesty” &c. (1722, 8vo.), should not, 
because it came from a Catholic pen, be also accepted as evidence of Symon 
Patrick’s position in the matter (pp. 3, 4). For Wake, Waterland, and 
Johnson, see below. Andrewes is among the discreetest of controversialists ; 
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(though there can be no doubt as to his doctrine) seems to 
form an exception. The reason is not far to seek; he not 
merely inherits Andrewes’s methods, but improves on them. 
Though apparently expressing himself with great freedom and 
openness, his bustling (not to say bullying) style covers an 
admirable skill in tactical fence, and when closely looked into 
evinces a keen sensitiveness to the weak points in his own 
case; he exhibits the dexterity of the controversialist carried 
to the height of excellence, but at the expense of the candour 
of the man. Whilst Bramhall’s business was to confound his 
antagonists, the object of the pacific W. Forbes was to come 
to some “terms of union”; he, too, observes a similar silence, 
at least on his own views, as to the Permanence of the bread ; 
at bottom both writers work on the same plan, and endeavour, 
each in a way accordant with his temper or object, to decline 
the actual issue, or the decisive point of difference, 

It is curious that Bishop Harold Browne makes no mention 
of Thorndike, the most original and the most interesting of the 
Anglican Divines of the seventeenth century. His more im- 
portant works were, perhaps, happily written during the period 
of the ‘‘ Great Rebellion,’ when he could speak as a student, 
free from official considerations. No one of his contemporaries 
possessed a wider range of learning than he, but it was under 
the entire control of an intellect both penetrating and master- 
ful; his books are characterised by a real vigour and independ- 
ence of thought, and are written in a style rugged indeed, 
but masculine as is his mind. No one shows better than Thorn- 
dike how near it is possible to approach on almost every point 
to the Catholic position and yet remain a true Protestant. But 
he was not of a temper to deal with difficulties by obscuring 
them; and however splendid may be the language he uses in 
regard to the Sacrament, however naturally much of it may 





but perhaps tired of a mood of repeated assent (‘neque negamus nos”) to 
“mutation,” “immutation,” “transmutation,” “change of nature,” the pre- 
position ‘‘trans”’ itself, indeed to anything but “trans” and “ substantia” 
combined, he defines at length the nature of the change that he will allow, 
and says: ‘“ Accedente enim verbi cmnipotentia, naturam mutari, et quod 
nudum elementum erat, divinum jam fiat sacramentum, manente tamen que 
prius erat substantia" (“Ad. Card. Bellarmini Apol. Respons.”’ Anglo-Cath. 
Libr., p. 264). Mede does not formally enounce the Permanence of the bread 
and wine, but it is the necessary foundation of the whole argument of his 
“ Christian Sacrifice’’ ; see especially chapters viii. and ix. 
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seem to express the Catholic sense, he was too honest, and in 
the time of the height of his great powers, too strong to seem 
in any way even to obscure the true nature of his doctrine. It 
is thus he states the case at the outset : 


Now what differences concerning the sacrament of the Eucharist are 
matter of division to the Church, I may suppose all the world knows. 
The opinion of transubstantiation .. . importeth this: That in cele- 
brating this sacrament, upon pronouncing of the words with which our 
Lord delivered it to His disciples . . . the substance of the elements, 
bread and wine, ceaseth and is abolished, the substance of the body and 
blood of Christ comirg in their stead, though under the species of bread 
and wine—that is to say, those accidents of them which our senses 
witness that they remain.* 


He explains his own position on the subject as clearly : 


This being the question wherein now I am to give judgment, I shall 
content myself by delivering that opinion which I conceive best satisfies 
the plain words of Scripture. . . . I say, then, first, that if we will not 
offer open violence to the words of the Scripture, and to all considera- 
tion of reason that may deserve to direct the meaning of it, we must 
grant in the first place that the bodily substance of bread and wine is not 
abolished nor ceaseth in this sacrament by virtue of the consecration 
of it.t 


Cosin and Thorndike only sum up in the passages quoted 
the whole chapter of Church of England teaching in the 
matter of the Permanence during the seventeenth century. 
But at its close appeared a man who was destined to give a 
new colour to the current teaching without altering its sub- 
stance. He was a foreigner—the ex-Lutheran John Ernest 
Grabe. Among the Lutherans there had existed from a very 
early date a High Church and a Low Church school, the High 
Church school flourishing in Northern Germany, the Low 
Church in the South. After the Thirty Years’ War, though 





* It is interesting as illustrating the quality of the two men to compare 

the use here of the word “species,” and Bramhall’s use of it, “ Works,” ii. 
87, 61. 
+ “Works "’ (Anglo-Cath. Libr.), iv. 4, 6. Haddan’s treatment of Thorn- 
dike’s ‘‘ Eucharistic Doctrine’ (‘‘ Works,” vi. 224-225), fails from not giving 
its due value to the determining tenet of the great Anglican Divines in these 
disputes, the Permanence of the bread and wine. Nothing is said in this article 
of horndike’s views on “adoration"’ and “sacrifice,’’ because each of these 
subjects is best treated of apart, and can be properly treated of only 
after the question of the “ Presence’’ is cleared up. But it will be found (as 
might be expected in such a man) that on the two former points Thorndike’s 
teaching is consistent with his teaching on the third. 
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these differences continued they were less acute; and not a few 
men of consideration for learning and attainments gave up High 
Church Lutheranism for the Catholic faith. Prominent 
amongst these were Luke Holsten and Peter Lambeck, both. 
natives of Hamburg, the former of whom became Prefect of the 
Vatican Library, the latter librarian to the Emperor at Vienna. 
Grabe was also a northerner, born at Kénigsberg; in his earlier 
days he had shown (if the expression may be allowed) a dispo- 
sition to flirt with Catholicity. Though Kénigsberg was Pro- 
testant he was in a Catholic neighbourhood, for that part of 
Poland which now forms the Prussian diocese of Ermeland was 
at his door. What kept him back does not appear; but instead 
of becoming a Catholic he came to England. As a scholar he 
was welcomed. Although with his emigration to this island he 
took up his position as a member of the official Church, he was 
destined to show that his notions were by no means those of 
mere insular traditionalism. His advent was at a happy moment. 
The bulk, or at least the intelligence of the High Church party 
of the Church of England had gone out of her, not on the score 
of dissidence from her doctrine or discipline, but because they 
could not accept William of Orange as their legitimate 
sovereign. 

Grabe’s conceptions on the subject of the “ Presence ” in the 
Eucharist deserve attention, not so much as a step in the orderly 
evolution of Anglican doctrine, but as the starting-point for the 
most modern developments on the subject in the Church of 
England. On attaching himself to this latter he gave up the 
Lutheran doctrineof consubstantiation, and adopted theCalvinian 
notion of the Permanence of the bread and wine, which was 
prevalent in the communion he now joined.* He first gave ex- 
pression to his new view in a note of his edition of “ Irenzeus,” 
published in 1702; but this is not a formal statement of his 
whole mind. Such astatement only appeared at a later period. 
No one reading his (posthumous) “ De forma consecrationis. 
Eucharistiz ” f would gather from his language that he held any 





* Out of the heap of literature on the subject cited by Waterland the 
following is perhaps the most useful item for reference: Deyling, ‘‘Obser- 
vationes Sacre” (3rd ed. Lips. 1735-1757), part iv. pp. 76-77, 102-103. This 
dissertation was written when Deyling’s knowledge was full and accurate ;. 
his criticism of Massuet’s hopeful and premature gratulations is good. 

+ London, 1721. 
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other doctrine than transubstantiation. But this is only because 
he nowhere had occasion in that tract to face the particular ques- 
tion at issue. In the “fragments” published at the end of 
it * he formaily draws out his belief on the article of the Eucha- 
ristic Presence, A consideration of these various “ frag- 
ments” will show, I think, the following to be the true state- 
ment of his position : 


That although the consecration effects no change in the Eucharistical 
symbols of bread and wine as to their substance, yet they are, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit invoked upon them, altered or changed in their 
inward qualities, so that thereby they have in themselves the virtue 
of our Lord’s body and blood. And thus, though not according to the 
gross compages or substance, yet according to the spiritual energy, valor,. 
grace, and virtue of His holy flesh and blood communicated to the blessed 
elements, and perhaps in a yet more mysterious manner, the bread and 
wine are the same flesh and blood verily and indeed; and this, inde- 
pendently of the fact of the worthiness or unworthiness of the commu- 
nicant. 


It is evident that however the phraseology be varied, or 
added to, this is at bottom only another form of the Calvinian 
teaching; indeed Grabe in the end guards himself against 
the idea of a ‘“‘ Real Presence” in the Catholic, or in even the 
Lutheran, sense by the same argument which had seemed 
so decisive’ to the mind of Cranmer—viz., that our Lord is 
present in the Holy Sacrament in « peculiar manner by His 
Grace and Divine Spirit, not in his whole Person and Human 
Body, because these are in heaven.f 

Analysing Grabe’s exposition, one or two points call for 
notice. First, he asserted a Presence which was independent 
of the worthiness or unworthiness of the receiver. This not 
only seems not to render the natural sense of the Twenty-ninth 
Article of Religion,t but taken in connection with the rest of 
his exposition, it does bring the ‘‘ Presence” conceived by him 
within the terms of a “ Real Objective Presence,” though not 
within the Catholic interpretation of those terms. Of course 
the idea is in itself the remains in his mind of his former 
Lutheranism. 





* At pp. 75-92. 

+ Cf. the concluding words, p. 92. 

t Brett and Johnson did not share Grabe’s idea in this matter, and 
expressly disclaim it. See Brett’s ‘Some Remarks ’’ (1738), p. 9. 
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Secondly, his insistence on the operation of the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity in effecting such “change in the Eucha- 
ristical symbols of bread and wine” as he allowed of, is 
to be observed. This was due to his study of the Greek 
Liturgies which he viewed as primitive, or rather apostolic, 
witnesses. But Grabe hereby came to the conclusion that the 
consecration prayer in the Communion service of the Church 
of England, viewed from this standpoint, was so far invalid 
as to make the consecration of the elements in the sense 
understood by him, 


if not null and void, yet uncertain and doubtful, and much to be feared 
that the Eucharistical symbols, and the receiver of them, may be, if not 
quite at all, yet in a great measure, deprived of the influence of that 
Blessed Spirit and His wonderful operation in them.* 


In accordance with this conviction he ceased to receive com- 
munion in the Church of England, and joined himself for this 
purpose to a congregation established in London by the Rev. 
Mr. Stephens, in which was used a Liturgy compiled by 
Mr. Stephens nearly resembling the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. 

Except in his view as to the unworthy communicant and 
the vague and undeveloped idea of a possible ‘‘ yet more 
mysterious manner” of Presence, which seems not to have 
been mooted by Grabe in his lifetime, his ideas were eagerly 
embraced by the great nonjuring Divines like Hickes and 
Brett, and by John Johnson who always remained a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England, but was the great 
exponent and defender of the new views. But it would be a 
mistake to think that in their hands the great determining 
tenet of Eucharistic belief, as represented by the Caroline 
Divines, suffered the least prejudice. They, like their prede- 
cessors, were strenuous in their confession of the Permanence 
of the bread and wine, and make this the basis of their 
teaching. The method of this school was to propound their 
views in the guise of interpretation or defence of what was 
held by the “ancients.” And this is how Johnson (who is 
the common spokesman) expresses himself on the point in 
question. As against the belief of the “ Romanists” that 





* Grabe, “ De forma consecr.,” p. 89. 
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“no bread or wine remain” after the words of consecration, 
ke says that 
it is evident that the ancients in praying that the bread might be made 
the body, the wine the blood, did intend no more than that the brea? 
remaining bread might be spiritually and in effect the body and blood 
. so that this judgment of the Primitive Church is wholly incon- 
sistent with the doctrine [of transubstantiation] which has of late ages 
prevailed in that Church [i.c. of Rome]. 


He therefore undertakes to show as follows: 
1. I shall show that they [the ancients] believed,them [the bread and 


wine] in some sense to be the very body and blood ; 2. Yet not in sub- 
stance, but in power and effect.* 


The lines, doctrinal and practical, now entered upon, were 
destined soon to bring those expulsed but still representative 
Anglicans, the Nonjurors, directly up to a body now and then 
referred to in the works of the great Divines, “the Greek 
Church ” as it was called. The main value of this Church to 
them was practical, as a controversial set-off against the doc- 
trinal ‘‘ corruptions” of Rome. Not much was really or clearly 
known about its beliefs, but it was this which made it so 
serviceable for the purpose. It was also to some few a means 
of indulging in ritualism (such as it was in those days) without 
incurring the reproach of copying ‘“‘ Rome.” Thus Andrewes 
could have in his chapel his “canister,” his ‘‘ tonne upon a 
cradle,” his “ aire,” and his “ tricanale.” t+ His corpus of cere- 
monial notes on the Book of Common Prayer, with the frequent 
“ adorations” (treble in the case of a bishop), his “ septum” 
and its “door,” his “deacons at the doors,” and so forth, are 
evident enrichments from ‘‘ Eastern sources”; whilst in Laud’s 
famous dedication ceremonial for St. Catherine Cree’s it is 
possible to perceive the influence of “ Eastern usages,” as picked 
up from books without knowledge of practice. 





* Johnson, “ Unbloody Sacrifice’ (Anglo-Cath. Libr.), i. 284, 251; ef. ii. 
266, 311 seq. 

+ All attempts to run this word to earth (and the thing, too, as regards 
Chyrch use) have failed. The object is thus described in the account of 
Andrewes’s chapels: “A round ball with a screwed cover whereout issued 
three pipes, and is for the water of mixture.” It might perhaps have been 
sent from the East by that curious diplomat Sir Thomas Roe to Andrewes, 
who perceived its fitness for his purpose. Poor puzzled Cosin writes it down 
a “triclinar.” 
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So far, however, as concerns the real belief of ‘‘ the Greek 
Church” on the points dividing the Church of England from 
that cf Rome in regard to the doctrine of the Eucharist, 
ignorance prevailed. This made it easy, for instance, for 
Bramhall to declare in his smart yet ambiguous style that “the 
Grecians adore Christ in the use of the sacrament, so do we; 
they do not adore the sacrament, no more do we.”* In spite 
of the hubbub raised by Cyril Lucar, in spite of the “ Perpétuité 
de la Foi,” and a crowd of other books of less value, in spite, 
too, of W. Forbes’ statements (1658), the Anglican Divines seem 
to have remained satisfied that in the article of the Permanence 
of the bread and wine after consecration, the belief of the 
“Greeks” was the same as their own. It would be possible 
to read Covel’s confused and tolerably virulent book from cover 
to cover (if that could be endured) without being able to 
discover what the belief of the “Greeks” on this point really 
was. 

The dissatisfaction with the Communion Service of the 
Book of Common Prayer increasingly shown by the Nonjurors 
was doubtless intensified by the publication of such a book as 
Renaudot’s “Collection of Eastern Liturgies” (1716). Still 
this does not suffice to explain the number of pamphlets, 
proceeding mostly from the ranks of the Nonjurors, which 
appeared in rapid succession in 1717 and the two or three 
following years, debating the desirability or the necessity of 
changes in the Communion Service in the sense that had been 
desired by Grabe, and an approximation to the practice of 
the “Greek Church.” The moving cause of this singular 
activity was not imparted to the general public, or even to 
the bulk of those who composed the nonjuring circles. But 
in fact a great undertaking was on foot.§ As early as 
1716 some of these Divines, induced thereto by accidental 
acquaintance with a Greek archbishop who had come to 





* “Works,” ii. 634; cf. ii. 61. 

+ “ Consid. Modestz " (Anglo-Cath. Libr.), ii. 485. 

+ The earlier work of Thomas Smith, “ De statu Eeclesiae Graecae hodierno,” 
1678 (the English version, “Some Account of the Greek Church,” 1680, has 
curious variants) might have made the matter clear if some events he dwells 
on had been less recent, if he had been less free in innuendoes of fraud and 
deceit, and had been less interested in Cyril Lucar personally, 

§ Brett's harmless-looking “ Collection of different Liturgies," 1720, was a 
part of the series, and its obiect was practical. 
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England to collect alms, had opened negotiations with a view 
to unite with the “ Oriental Church.” The pourparlers were 
not carried on directly with any of the Eastern Patriarchs, but 
through St. Petersburg, and the threads of the affair were 
held by the government of the Tsar, Peter the Great.* 

Whilst they were thus active in liturgical preparations, and 
in elaborating a theory of “sacrifice,” one simple but 
important question never seems to have occurred to the minds 
of the English Divines engaged—viz. what was the doctrine of 
the “Greek Church?” The oversight, however, was not 
unnatural, for the minds of these men were clear on many 
points ; and first that the Roman doctrine of the Eucharist, or 
transubstantiation, was false, and there were scarcely words 
too definite in which to reject it; secondly, of the doctrine of 
the Primitive Church and of those liturgies which they con- 
sidered primitive, they had no doubt that they themselves 
possessed the secret, for had they not been engaged in 
expounding the teaching of the ancients for the last twenty 
years, in all ;sorts of forms, from the heavy folio to the 
sixpenny tract; they were ready then at once to credit so 
respectable a communion as the Greek Church with a doctrine 
as incorrupt as their liturgies were primitive. In these circum- 
stances they took the case for granted without further inquiry. 
We have this on the authority of one of the chief actors in the 
business, and its historian, the learned Thomas Brett, a bishop 
among the Nonjurors. 

I was then (in July 1716 when the thing was first mooted) a perfect 
stranger to the doctrines and forms of worship of that Church [he writes],. 
but as I wished most heartily the general union of all Christians in one 
communion, I was ready to have joined with Mr. Campbell on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Campbell, who led the way in these Russo-Greek 
approaches, was a Scotchman, and a bishop of that Episcopal 
Church. There were those, however, who did not share the 
perfervidum ingenium of the northerner, but exhibited a more 
cool or cautious temper. At the moment when the proposal 








* The story is told by Lathbury, “ History of the Nonjurors,” p. 309 seq., 
whose authority is Brett's account or collection of documents. This has 
been printed in full by the Rev. G. Williams, “ The Orthodox Church of the 
East in the Eighteenth Century” (London: Rivingtons, 1868). Lathbury 
is sufficient for ordinary purposes. 
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was opened, such a one was at Brett’s elbow, Roger Lawrence, 
himself also a bishop by-and-by ; who 
being in the room [as Brett continues] drew me aside and told me that 


the Greeks were more corrupt and more bigoted than the Romanists, 
and therefore vehemently pressed me not to be concerned in the affair.* 


But the Scotchman carried the day, so far, that is to say, as 
Brett was concerned. 

As these negotiations proceeded it appeared that, according 
to the view of the Oriental Church, an agreement in points of 
doctrine was to be come to before union or intercommunion 
could be established. The nature of the doctrine in regard to 
the Presence in the Eucharist which the English negotiators 
were required to accept may be gathered from their reply 
written in May 1722, after some consideration of the subject. 
In this reply they demur to such terms of communion as the 
Eastern patriarchs had proposed as follows: 

As for their Patriarchal Lordships’ sentiment maintaining the bread 
and wine in the holy Eucharist being changed, after consecration, into 
the actual body and blood of our Saviour, nothing of the elements 
remaining excepting the bare accidents void of substance, we can by no 
means agree with their lordships’ doctrine ; such a corporeal presence 
which they call transubstantiation having no foundation in Scripture, 
and being by implication, and sometimes plainly, denied by the most 
celebrated fathers of the primitive Church.+ 


These patristic testimonies they then proceed to review in 
order, and comment on in the manner familiar to them. 

The reply from the East, dated September 1723, and signed 
by the patriarchs and several archbishops and bishops, begins 
with salutations the most complimentary; but it is almost 
impolitely explicit on the main point. They say they have 
nothing to add to their previous answer ; which was hard, see- 
ing that in that answer they had characterised the views on 
the nature of the Presence put before them by these nonjuring 
bishops as “ blasphemy.” { They go on finally to declare that 
these doctrines had been decided upon, and that “ it is neither 
lawful to add anything to them nor take anything from them,” 
and that 





* Lathbury, p.310; Williams, p. 4. 
+ Lathbury, pp. 334-335; Williams, pp. 93, 94. 
{ Lathbury, p. 325; Williams, p. 59. 
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those who are disposed to agree with us in the divine doctrines of the 
orthodox faith must necessarily follow and submit to what has been de- 
fined and determined by ancient fathers and the holy Gicumenical 
Synods, from the time of the apostles and their successors, the fathers of 
our Church, to this day. We say they must submit to them, with sin- 
cerity and obedience, and without any scruple or dispute. And this isa 
sufficient answer to what you have written.* 


Still, all hopes were not given up; it had been proposed 
from Russia as the opinion of the Tsar that two persons should 
be sent thither to confer, though no one in England seemed 
very forward to go. The English negotiators, writing to 
Russia, thus put the facts: “The case is this: one of the 
gentlemen came but lately to town, and could not possibly put 
his private concerns in any tolerable order till the next season 
for his voyage would be past.” Besides, as the nonjuring 
bishops engaged remark: “accidents unforeseen will some- 
times happen.” An accident happened here; and what it was 
Brett the historian shall tell in his own words : 


Not only the death of the Czar put a stop to the much desired union 
between the Greek Church and the British Nonjurors, but likewise the 
indiscretion of the patriarch of Jerusalem in writing to Wake, then 
archbishop of Canterbury, and sending copies of proposals to him, &c., 
quite knocked that scheme in the head. Wake behaved with great 
prudence and discretion in the case, not exposing the papers and suffer- 
ing them to be ridiculed.t 


This was the end of the business so far as the Nonjurors were 
concerned. Wake, however, had his own solicitudes, and he 
accordingly wrote to the patriarch of Jerusalem in September 
1725 a letter warning him against the “schismatical priests 
who have sought your communion with them.” He goes on 
to recommend himself to his Orthodox correspondent in these 
terms : 

Meanwhile we, the true bishops and clergy of the Church of England, 
as in every fundamental article we profess the same faith with you, shall 


not cease, at least in spirit and effect (since otherwise owing to our great 
distance from you we cannot), to hold communion with you.t 


It was not only Wake who behaved with great prudence ; 





* Lathbury, pp. 349-350 ; Williams, p. 119. 
+ Lathbury, pp. 357-358. 
+ Williams, pp. lvii.-lviii. 
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the same credit must at this time be extended to Brett himself. 
The real belief of “ the Greeks ” on the subject of the Eucharist 
was not suffered to transpire. Wake and Brett held their 
tongues, and to good purpose. Some fifteen years later the 
whole subject of the Presence in the Eucharist was threshed 
out in the discussion between Brett himself and Waterland, who 
may not inaptly be described as the last great representative 
of the traditional Church of England theology. Waterland 
had, in 1736 and 1737, vigorously attacked that particular 
variant of Calvinian Eucharistic doctrine represented by the 
disciples of Grabe. Brett, now enlightened by past events, 
though defending himself and his friends, eagerly declared that 
after all it was only a strife about words, that Waterland and 
his co-believers, and he, Brett, and his co-believers, were really 
at one and believed the same thing, and that their difference 
was only seeming.* But when he had occasion to advert 
to the “notion of the modern Greek Church,” he impliedly 
disclaims all personal knowledge on that score, and prudently, 
if not quite ingenuously, adds, “‘ as represented by Mr. Claude 
(the great Huguenot controversalist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) in his ‘ Catholick Doctrine of the Eucharist.’” t Water- 
land did not take the hint, or could not; for so carefully had 
Brett and Wake kept their secret that he was quite in the 
dark on the subject. 

In one of the last passages that Waterland ever wrote he 
thus defines the various forms of belief on the subject of the 
“Presence”: “1. Papists say the Holy Ghost transubstantiates 
the elements; 2. Lutherans, that he wnites them with the 
natural body locally present ; 3. Modern Greeks, that he ills 
them with himself, or with his grace or energy.” { Finally, 
basing himself on Jewel, he propounds in his turn as the 
doctrine of the “‘ ancients,” the hitherto traditional teaching of 
the great Divines of the Church of England in terms that fully 
secure the fundamental and characteristic tenet of the Per- 
manence of the bread and wine. 

And so Waterland departed in the ingenuous belief that the 





* See the very first pages of Brett’s ‘‘“Some Remarks on Dr. Waterland’s 
Review ”’ (London, 1738) ; this is the tone of his whole tract. 
+ Brett, p. 36. 
t — x. 507 ; ef. his “ Christian Sacrifice Explained "’ (1738), “ Works,” 
viii. 232. 
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**Greeks” held much the same ideas on the subject as those 
propounded by Grabe, by Johnson and by Brett. Reviewing the 
whole controversy at this time of day, and with a knowledge 
that was denied to him, it is impossible not to see that Water- 
land felt that at bottom his opponents and he meant the same 
thing, but as a man of honest mind and clear intellect he felt, 
too, bound to war against a verbal mystification. And, indeed, 
a mystification it was; how deep he never knew on this side 
of the grave. 

If Brett or his friends kept silence, or showed a bitter 
mortification (how bitter, and how sad, is shown in Brett’s “Sup- 
plement to the Remarks”), when it was found that their advances 
to their co-religionists were not accepted, this was not at all 
the attitude of the other party, which had kept within the 
official Church. Nothing can be clearer or more definite than 
the exposition of their doctrine in the catechism of one who 
had every right to speak on behalf of the Church of England 
—-viz., Wake, who as a beneficed clergyman, as bishop of Lincoln 
(1703-1716), and as archbishop of Canterbury (1716-1737), 
was in his day a dominant personality. This occupant of the 
see of Canterbury is now looked back on with the tenderness 
of a too partial, because, perhaps, an insufficiently enlightened, 
regard by many of his co-religionists, for his catechism, once so 
popular, is at this date a forgotten book. If the Eastern 
patriarchs had permitted themselves to designate the extreme 
high level of Anglican Eucharistic doctrine as ‘“ blasphemous,” 
Wake, at least, had been beforehand with them in that catechism, 
by the characterisation of theirs as “idolatrous.” The vigour 
of this exponent of the traditional belief of his Church is on 
a level with his clearness in definition, whilst his deductions 
from his doctrine leave little to be desired on the score of logical 
completeness. After pulling to pieces the Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation, he goes on to stigmatise the divine honour 
rendered to the holy Eucharist as idolatry. In vain does 
Wake’s questioner try to suggest excuses, and ask whether for 
the Catholic “his intention” to worship Christ Himself may 
not after all “direct his action aright.” Wake will have none 
of it: “No; it will not,’ he answers. And, as if to pre- 
clude all chance of escape for the believer in transubstantiation, 
he adds: “or if it would, his very intention itself is wrong.” 
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The reason for this he gives in words which will sufficiently 
indicate the nature of the positive teaching which he had just 
before drawn out—a teaching identical with that which had 
been expounded by all the great Anglican Divines, from Hooker 
to his own day, the cardinal tenet of which, distinguishing it 
from that of “the Romans” and of ‘‘the Greeks,” was the 
doctrine of the Permanence of the bread and wine. 

* No; it will not [he says], or if it would, his very intention itself is 
wrong. For his intention is to adore the host. It is true he believes it 
to be Christ’s body, and therefore adores it; but still, right or wrong,* 
the host he adores, which being in reality no more than bread, he must 
needs commit idolatry in adoring it.t 


Viewed historically, the teaching of the authorised and 
classical Anglican Divines on the mysterious subject of the 
Presence in the Eucharist is Calvinian. And so it remained 
until the time of the Tractarian movement; though a pure 
Zwinglianism had in more recent times, and perhaps still has, 
its adherents within the Established Church. But if we are to 
understand fully the genesis of the doctrinal developments on 
this subject in the Church of England in recent days we must 
turn away from the Nonjurors and their disappointments, from 
Lambeth to one of the poorest and meanest of the episcopal 
sees in the Anglican Communion, from Wake to Wilson; and 
then note the simple and common folk scattered here and there 
up and down the country, unaffected by the “ enthusiasts,” the 
‘* methodists,” or the great Evangelical movement, who by way 
of plain devotion are helping to open the path for changes of 
which they could have never dreamed, and the end of which 
is not yet. 

EpMuUND BisuHop. 





* The wary Bramhall would have been more cautious in choosing his 
words ; and he took up on this point a different position (‘‘ Works,” ii. 86). 

+ “The Principles of the Christian Religion explained in a brief Com- 
mentary on the Church Catechism,” 11th ed., London: Rivingtons, 1786, 
p. 170; first published in 1700. The subject of transubstantiation was an 
old favourite with Wake. 














Art. VIIL—FATHER DOMINIC AND THE 
CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 


Vita del P. Domenico della Madre di Dio, della Congregazione 
dei Passionisti, scritta dal TP. Luca pi 8. GiusEpre, della 
medesima Congregazione. Genova: Tipografia Arcivesco- 
vile. 1897. 


Life of the Very Rev. Father Dominic of the Mother of God 
(Barberi), Passionist, by the Rev. Pius Devine, Passionist. 
Author of “‘ The Life of Father Ignatius Spencer,” &c. 
London: Washbourne. 1898. 


OST English travellers who have been to Rome have 
visited that ancient solemn church on the Colian Hill, 
hard by our own Saint Gregory’s, where, under the protection, 
and close to the sacred relics of the martyr brothers, John and 
Paul, lies the body of another Paul, a saint almost of our own 
day, so to speak, and one who should be hardly less dear to 
English hearts than that glorious band of Benedictine Apostles 
who left that Ccelian Hill and set their faces towards our 
country thirteen hundred years ago. 

A modern chapel, magnificent with its coloured marbles 
and its columns of Egyptian alabaster (twins to those that 
surround the tomb of the Apostle of the Gentiles on the 
Ostian Way, and like them the gift of Mehemet Ali to the 
Pope), contains the tomb of this great soldier of the Cross, 
Calm and peaceful in death, clad in his black habit with the 
passion signs upon his breast, his hands clasping the crucifix, 
he lies there among his children, beneath an altar consecrated 
by our countryman, Cardinal Howard. In the convent hard 
by you may visit his cell, and there may see one of the most 
touching of the many shrines of Rome. A little recess at one 
end of the cell contains a humble altar. It has been left 
exactly in the state in which it was when the saint used to 
say Mass there during his last illness. The altar cards and 
crucifix, the paper antependium, the poverty and meanness of 
it all, affect one more than many a gorgeous shrine. There 
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on the gradine is a poor little picture of Our Lady of Compas- 
sion, the Mater Dolorosa, with sword-pierced heart, which it is 
said the saint caused to be painted and repainted till at last 
our Lady’s features wore the expression of heart-breaking 
anguish which he had seen in contemplation. Here, before 
this picture, the old man would daily say his Mass, here, time 
after time, he was found rapt in ecstasy, and raised miracu- 
lously above the ground ; here he was wont to pour out burn- 
ing prayers for the conversion of this country. 

For, as is well known, prayer for England, ardent, con- 
tinuous, persevering prayer, was a special feature of the 
sanctity of St. Paul of the Cross. When quite a young man, 
in his solitude at Castellazo, as he was putting the finishing 
touches to his Rule, he had a vision of England, once the 
island of the saints, covered with the mists of heresy. As he 
knelt before the tabernacle, during a fast of forty days in the 
year 1720, it was borne in upon his soul with supernatural 
force that he must devote his life to prayer for the conversion 
of England. This inspiration filled his spirit as he drew up 
the pages of that austere and holy Rule, by which so many 
souls have been led to the heights of perfection. “ Ah, Eng- 
land, England!” he would say to his sons in later years, 
while tears flowed down his cheeks, ‘‘ let us pray for England. 
I cannot help praying for that country ; for as soon as I kneel 
down to pray the thought of that unhappy kingdom forces 
itself upon me, and it is now over fifty years that I have been 
praying for its conversion.” 

And we have all read of the vision vouchsafed to him in 
his Roman cell not long before his death. He was found 
absorbed in ecstasy, and when at last he was aroused, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh! where have I been? I have been in spirit in 
England contemplating her glorious martyrs. Oh! how I 
have prayed for that country!” And another day, while say- 
ing Mass at the little altar I have described, our crucified Lord 
appeared to him, and drew aside the veil from England's 
future. What he then saw he never made known, except that 
he cried, ‘‘ Oh, what wonderful things I have seen my children 
do in England!” 

The mantle of St. Paul fell on the shoulders of one of his 
sons, like himself, a humble peasant boy, raised from shep- 
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herding the flocks of an earthly master to the pastorate of 
souls. His burning zeal for the conversion of England was 
enkindled in the breast of this fervent disciple, where it burned 
even yet more brightly, if that be possible. This disciple was 
Father Dominic of the Mother of God. 

Like many another of God’s saints this holy man made 
little impression on those among whom he lived. He never 
became in any sense a public man; when he died he was but 
little known, save to a few Catholics whom he had edified by 
his virtues ; he made few converts, and seemed to make little 
impression on our countrymen. He was poor and uncouth- 
looking; his English accent was deplorable; he was looked 
upon with suspicion by many as a fanatic whose independent 
zeal would but fan the dying embers of persecution; only a 
few holy and discriminating souls gauged his true worth.* 

Yet but comparatively few years have passed since his lonely 
death at Reading, and already the cause of his beatification 
has been introduced at Rome, where it is making good pro- 
gress, and already many are the miracles stated to have been 
granted through his intercession. It is indeed an encouraging 
thought that this saintly religious, whose whole heart was 
wrapped up in the cause of England’s conversion, who died 
among us so lately as 1849, may very probably be raised 
before long to the altars of the Church, that we may invoke 
him, together with the other apostles and saints of England, 
to hasten the great work which was so near his heart. 

Two lives of Father Dominic have recently appeared, both 
written by members of his own congregation, the one in Italy, 
the other in England. The Italian life has already received 
the warm approbation of His Eminence Cardinal Parocchi, who 
was the first to suggest the introduction of the cause of beati- 
fication, and who says in a published letter that he earnestly 
desires that it may be widely spread among the faithful of all 
classes. More than this, it has been honoured by a brief from 
the Sovereign Pontiff himself, who has deigned to extol at 
once the virtues of the humble Passionist and the piety and 





* Among these was Father Faber. The illustrious Oratorian was once 
speaking about modern saints. “I think there is at least one saint now 
living,” he said, “ and that is Father Dominic, the Passionist.” This I have 
from the person to whom the remark was made. 
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talents of his biographer. The English life, on the other 
hand (though it bears no imprimatur), has been issued under 
the auspices of the Provincial, and represents more fully that 
side of Father Dominic’s life which will be of more special 
interest among us—his labours in the English mission. 

The two biographies are very different in style, and serve to 
supplement each other very happily. The Italian is after the 
conventional pattern of foreign panegyrics well known to us 
through the Oratorian series of translations. There is a good 
deal of imagination employed in analysing the holy man’s state 
of mind and feelings at different points of his career, many 
pious long-drawn reflections, and a quantity of miracles and 
apparitions. The aim of the author, in a word, has been 
edification. The English (or, as perhaps we ought to call it, 
the Irish) life seems to have deliberately aimed at just the 
opposite extreme. The style is hardly as dignified as the 
nature of the subject calls for—it is colloquial, slipshod, occa- 
sionally ungrammatical. The supernatural is left in the 
background ; it is the life of the man rather than of the saint. 
Yet there is real appreciation and enthusiasm underlying the 
homely narrative. The book is amusing; it is characteristic- 
ally Irish; it is anything but conventional. To take an 
instance, where, for example, the Italian biographer would 
take some pages to explain a trial which befell his hero in 
the temporary estrangement of some of his religious 
brethren, the Irish writer would dismiss it in some such phrase 
as “Poor old Dominic was sent to Coventry.” Each will 
doubtless find its admirers; I am content to point out the 
distinction. However, in sketching with such detail as my 
space permits the career of this great servant of God, I shall 
use the Italian life more freely than the other, as it will be 
less read among us. 

Dominic Barberi was born of poor but pious parents at 
Viterbo, June 22, 1792. His father died when he was only 
three years old, so that he owed his early training exclusively 
to his mother. This good woman was.a miracle of charity. 
Poor as she was her alms were most abundant ; like the widow of 
the Scripture narrative, she may be said to have given her all. 
Maria Antonia, as she was called, would go to the mill with a 
sack of wheat to be ground into flour, and return over and 
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over again with only a handful of flour, if any, at the bottom 
of the sack, so often had it been opened on the way home to 
give to the poor who begged of her. Her devotion to our 
Blessed Lady was so fervent and so confident that she obtained 
from her the sudden and miraculous cure of a broken arm, 
which threatened to keep her in the hospital away from her 
little children. 

Thus, like so many of the saints, Dominic owed much to 
the teaching and example of a pious mother. Like St. Edmund 
of Canterbury, he learnt from her to practise little mortifications 
on Fridays and on the vigils of the feasts of the Madonna, A 
Capuchin friar impressed his childish mind with a deep sense 
of that heavenly mother’s love. ‘My child,” he said to him, 
“do you love the Madonna ? Know that the Madonna loves you 
a great deal more than even your mother does?” The child 
never forgot this, and all through his life Dominic’s great 
devotion to our Lady was one of the characteristic marks of 
his sanctity. 

His ardour for study was as remarkable as his piety; in 
spite of many difficulties he succeeded in getting taught how to 
read ; when his mother’s death threw him on the world, he was 
adopted by her brother, who treated him kindly, but thought 
book-learning was quite useless to a young farmer. The boy, 
however, contrived to get books, and he devoured every one he 
came across. Although some of these were useless, or even 
dangerous, he took no more hurt from them than a temporary 
cooling of his fervent piety. His daily Rosary and the frequent 
use of the Sacraments kept him from the perils of that infidel 
and immoralage. He delighted, too, in reading the lives of the 
saints, and a Latin Bible which he found in his uncle’s house. 
This he began to pore over with the help of an old dictionary, 
and in a short time was astonished at the ease with which he 
succeeded. ‘The lad had, in fact, a genius for study, and was 
already preparing for a vocation of «hich he little dreamed. 

He was a boy of eighteen when he became acquainted with 
some Passionist Fathers, who had been driven out of their 
Retreat of St. Angelo near Vetralla by the wave of the French 
Revolution which had invaded the country. He chose one of 
these fathers as his confessor, and soon made great progress in 
virtue under his direction, This Padre Giuseppe taught him 
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the habit of mental prayer, and from this time the young 
peasant remained faithful to the habit of spending at least a 
quarter of an hour daily in this holy exercise. He made 
extraordinary progress in it, and from the very beginning 
seems to have been inundated with heavenly favours. It was 
now that the desire to enter religion took possession of him; 
but how was it to be accomplished? The religious were all 
expelled from their monasteries, and there seemed no hope of 
their restcratiun. In his fervent desire for penance, the young 
man begged of God to send him sufferings, and his prayer was 
heard. He fell dangerously ill, and as he lay trembling at the 
thought of his sins (though as he admits he was not aware of 
having ever fallen into mortal sin), he seemed to see himself 
brought before the Divine Judge, and called upon to give an 
account of his life. The thought of the Blood of Jesus and 
the intercession of Mary gave him strength and comfort, but 
this vision of judgment remained ever afterward vividly 
impressed on his mind, Though he soon recovered from this. 
illness, he was troubled for a long time by intermittent attacks 
of fever, and in his fervour the boy would say the Ze Dewm 
every time that he was seized by the malady. 

In 1810 he was alarmed by being called upon by the French 
military authorities to offer himself to the conscription ballot. 
For Napoleon, the enemy of the Church, he felt he could not 
fight, and in great distress he prayed fervently for deliverance 
from this peril. While praying he fell asleep, and seemed to 
see his dead mother appear to him, with words of consolation 
and encouragement. ‘‘ Fear not, my son, I will never abandon 
thee,” she said; “thou shall not go to the war. Come with 
me.” And she seemed to take him to the Church of the 
Dominicans, and bade him be enrolled in the confraternity of 
the Rosary. Then taking him to the place appointed for the 
ballot, she seemed to place in his hand a high number, 
sufficient to exonerate him from military service. This dream. 
made the young man redouble his prayers, especially to the 
Madonna, but not content with that he made a vow to become 
a Passionist if ever the religious were restored. So confident 
did he feel that his prayer was heard, that he went calmly and 
joyfully to the ballot, and, in fact, drew the high number 
which he desired, 
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But, alas, for human weakness. His piety, instead of being 
increased by his joy and gratitude, sensibly diminished after his 
escape. His uncle and aunt were anxious he should settle 
down and marry, and he allowed himself to drift into an 
engagement with a young girl of the neighbourhood, who 
seems to have been good and virtuously and sincerely attached 
to him. He was persuaded that his vow was conditional and 
could not bind him, and to quiet his scruples a dispensation 
was even obtained. Dominic fell passionately in love, and with 
the ardour of a southern nature he felt he would sooner give 
up God and all hopes of eternal happiness than his betrothed. 
A friendship he had formed with a dissolute young man helped 
to increase his repugnance to the divine call which still echoed 
loudly in his ears. He fell ill again, and seemed to see demons 
preparing to carry off his soul to hell, till at the very moment 
of their triumph Mary appeared, making intercession for him, 
and driving away the devils. She seemed to promise her Son 
that Dominic would change his life; she would stand surety 
for him, for he had always been devout to her, and had never 
omitted to recite her Rosary. Even after this he had terrible 
struggles to undergo before he could bring himself to follow 
his vocation. He was, however, greatly assisted by his elder 
brother, Adeodato, to whom he had confided his secret. This 
young man desired Dominic to come with him to a hermitage, 
where some pious men had gathered in those evil days to lead 
a life of penance and solitude. At last through his prayers 
and exhortations grace triumphed. The young girl, in spite of 
her grief, nobly released Dominic from his engagement, leaving 
him free to follow the divine call. 

His idea was, of course, to become a lay-brother. In his 
humility he never dreamed of any higher rank. Yet already 
he had had a divine intimation of the vocation reserved for him 
by God. Here are his own words, as translated by Father 
Devine : 


Towards the end of that year [1813] . . . I was on my knees before 
God in my poor little room, praying and beseeching Him to provide for 
the necessities of His Church, when I heard an interior voice (which 
only those who hear such can understand) in set words, which did not 
leave a shadow of doubt as to its being from God. The voice told me 
that I was destined to announce the Gospel verities, and bring back 
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stray sheep to the way of salvation... . I was astounded at such an 
announcement, and could not for the life of me imagine how it could be 
verified. . . . I had the intention of becoming a Passionist, but until that 
interior voice spoke to me, I never dreamt of being a cleric. To be a 
religious in any shape or form was the summit of my ambition. Then, 
however, I felt convinced I must be a priest; but how was that to be? 
All religious orders were suppressed by the French just then, and there 
seemed not a single ray of hope. A few months passed by, the Pope 
came back to Rome, and gave the Passionists leave to don their habits 
once more, I went at once and presented myself to the Provincial in 
St. Angelo. He received me as a lay-brother, and I was perfectly 
satisfied, leaving all the rest tothe Almighty. I was happy at St. Angelo, 
where I acted as servant to the community, and where divine favours 
were very frequently bestowed on me. 

About the end of September, or beginning of October, 1814, cn a 
certain day, whilst the religious were taking their refection, I went for 
a few minutes into the Church to pray before the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin, and whilst I was on my knees the thought occured to me: How 
was the prophecy of last year to be fulfilled? Was I to go asa lay- 
brother to preach, and to whom was I to go? China and America came 
into my head. Whilst I was thus racking my brains, I understood (not 
by an internal locution as before, but by another mode of interior 
communication which I cannot explain), that I was not to remain a 
lay-brother, but was to study, and that after six years I should begin my 
apostolic ministry, and that I was not to labour either in China or 
America, but in the North-west of Europe, and especially in England. 
The time was not explained to me, neither was the manner in which I 
was to be sent there. I was so convinced of this being a divine 
communication, that I should sooner have doubted of my own existence 
than of its truth. I was sent soon after to Paliano to be received as a 
lay-novice, and yet I felt that I would (sic) notwithstanding become a 
cleric and a priest. 


Thus this remarkable vocation was foreshadowed. And now 
for twenty-eight long years must he wait before he is allowed 
to put his hand to the work for which he so ardently longs ; 
twenty-eight years of discipline and patience, by which the 
Divine Providence is to fashion him into a worthy instrument 
for the great work prepared for him. 

It was not till 1840 that he first set foot in England, nor 
till 1842 that he began to labour there, It is remarkable that 
on his way to Paliano he found Bishop Milner making a retreat 
at SS. John and Paul on the Coelian Hill. He received the 
venerable prelate’s blessing, and the circumstance sank deep in 
his heart. He little knew that it was in the Midland district, 
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then ruled by Bishop Milner, that he was to labour hard for 
souls in the years to come. 

At the noviciate house his talents were soon discovered, He 
interpreted with ease a passage of the Vulgate which the young 
clerics failed to explain, and it was soon clear that he would 
do honour to the Congregation as a priest. In spite of some 
difficulties the change was carried out, and he left the ranks of 
the lay brethren. It is impossible to describe the ardour with 
which he threw himself into his studies, after the trying ordeal 
of the Noviciate had been safely and blamelessly passed through. 
His progress was extraordinary, and at the completion of his 
studies he was found fit to be a Lector, or Professor to the 
young clerics of the Congregation. Thus this ignorant, self- 
taught country lad became a teacher of philosophy. His 
ardour for study was only surpassed by his zeal for his own 
perfection. The Italian life quotes at length the rule of life 
drawn up for himself while a student. It is greatly to be 
regretted that we cannot insert it here, especially as Father 
Devine has passed it over. But we may be permitted to quote 
a few extracts of this Orario Spirituale : 


On entering my cell I will make the acts of faith &. While making 
my bed I will say a Pater, Ave,and Credo in honour of the Sacred Heart. 
Then I will kneel down and say three Aves to the Madonna, and a Pater 
in honour of St. Thomas Aquinas, and then I will set to work at my 
studies, Immediately the sign is given for breakfast I will leave my work 
at once (and this I will do whenever the signal calls me to some common 
exercise, without even finishing a letter); and I will go to take it, think- 
ing on my way of my studies. On returning to my room I will continue 
my work, always directing my intention to God. Every time I hear the 
great clock strike I will kiss the crucifix, and clasp it to my breast... . 
When the signal for class sounds, I will go at once, and on the way I will 
reflect that this may be the last time that I shall go before I die; and I 
will make resolutious to keep from showing off. I will also say a Hail 
Mary for the Father Lector, and to be able to learn well. While we wait 
for the F. Lector I will not speak or make signs, and if others do this I 
will take care not to laugh lest I encourage them. I will be very attentive 
to the explanations given, and will never interrupt any one by proposing 
difficulties, . . . and if any one makes some blunder I will try not to 
laugh at him. .. . On going back to the cell, I will make my spiritual 
reading, and before doing so will examine my conscience as usual. I will 
do some little penance for the faults I have committed, and afterwards 
will read some pages of the holy Rule, standing up, and imagining that 
I see before me our venerable Founder speaking to me... . 
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In performing any office imposed on me, I will try not to be in too 
great a hurry, but to do it quietly as in the presence of God. And when 
I can help a companion in anything, I will do so gladly even when I am 
not asked ; and when Lam asked I will answer kindly; or if I cannot do 
it I will excuse myself, giving the real reason why it is impossible. I 
will always prefer works of charity to any private devotions, and also to 
study. . . . At the refectory I will maintain a modest quiet demeanour, 
always making some acts of mortification, as for instance in the choice of 
food, and also in my position at the table, &c., and this I will do in every 
other circumstance. When a plate is put before me I will consider that 
IT am unworthy of it and will give thanks to God; and then I will imagine 
that the Holy Child Jesus is by my side, asking me to give Him some 
nourishment, and so I will put aside for Him the most dainty morsels. I 
will never eat to satiety, but will always leave off while I am still a little 
hungry.... 

When I am reproved by my superior I will at once go down on my 
knees, and will never make excuses, and I will say a Hail Mary, and offer 
the Precious Blood to the Eternal Father for him. If the rebuke be 
public I will say a Rosary for him as a mark of gratitude. I will often 
recommend myself to the prayers of the other students, and beg them to 
remind me of my faults, and when they do so I will thank them and pray 
for them. 


These extracts could be multiplied, but enough has been quoted 
to show the earnest manner in which the young Passionist 
applied himself to the pursuit of perfection. He so carefully 
hid his talents from his companions that they were at the time 
quite unconscious of his great superiority, as is recorded by his 
first biographer, who had been his classmate, A beautiful 
trait of his character was his tender charity. His love for his 
brethren showed itself in a thousand ways. He made a list of 
the virtues most prominent in each, and in which he proposed 
to imitate them. When they were sick he became their slave. 
His zeal for souls was burning and intense. When ordained 
priest he would wander about the mountains, and gathering 
little knots of peasants around him, instruct them in the law 
of God. He preached once or twice a Sunday, and besides his. 
teaching work as Lector managed to learn Greek, I'rench, and 
English, though in the latter language he was hampered by 
having no teacher to tell him the right pronunciation. England 
and his mission were always haunting him. He hardly ever 
preached, but he exhorted his hearers to pray for our country ; 
his prayers and penances were invariably offered up for the 
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same intention. He communicated his zeal to those under his 
charge and to many of his penitents. 

In 1824 he was summoned to Rome to teach theology at 
SS. John and Paul. Here his love for England first found 
opportunities of active zeal. That love had ever grown, until 
he looked on our country somewhat as a tender mother does on 
her only child stricken down by a mortal disease. One Palm 
Sunday, during the procession, when outside the door of the 
church our Lord gave him an extraordinary sentiment of com- 
passion for the poor heretics of England. 


I seemed to see them [he says] outside the church, crying to be let in. 
Lord, wilt Thou that I cry, that I weep for them? I will cry indeed, 
but what will my plaints profit if they are without fruit? Dost Thou 
will that my grief should have no remedy? ... No, Lord! Tadore the 
secrets of Thy wisdom, but I will not for ail that cease from knocking at 
the door of Thy mercy. I will never be content till I see the whole uni- 
verse united in Thy breast, but, above all, till I see my beloved England 
return to the unity of the Catholic Church. Thou, O Lord, hast given 
me this desire, grant me to see its accomplishment. 


When on Good Friday he heard the Lamentations of Jeremias 
chaunted at Tenebrae, he seemed to hear the voice of England 
lamenting over her desolation. ‘‘ Ah,” he cried, “alas! it is 
too true, until now non fuit qui redimeret.”* Every day at the 
elevation of the Mass he offered together with the Divine 
Victim the people of Great Britain to the Eternal Father. 
This practice he recommended to others. 

Yet though he longed intensely to go to England, he would 
take no steps of his own accord. Long before he had even met 
an Englishman a holy secular priest strongly advised him to 
ask leave of the Pope to go to England, but he answered that 
he would not venture on such a step. ‘‘I am the son of 
obedience, and obedience must order me. God will see to the 
manner of it.” In 1830, however, the first gleams of hope 
dawned on him, through his making the acquaintance of Sir 
Harry Trelawney, Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, and the Hon. 
George Spencer—three distinguished converts whose names and 





* He afterwards wrote a paraphrase of the Lamentations, called ‘The 
Lamentation of England, or the prayer of the prophet Jeremiah applied to 
the same,” which was translated by his friend Mr. Phillipps and published 
in 1831. It is exceedingly touching and beautiful. 
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careers are known to all. He was introduced to Sir Harry 
Trelawney in order to teach him the ceremonies of the Mass, 
as the old gentleman had at last made up his mind to seek 
Ordination at the hands of his friend Cardinal Odeschalchi. 
The friendship that ensued with the other two gentlemen just 
mentioned was one of the turning-points of Father Dominic’s 
life. It was, indeed, through their means that at last the 
longed-for call to the English mission-field came to him. His 
correspondence with them has been printed as an Appendix to 
the third volume of the “ Oratorian Life of St. Paul of the 
Cross.” No one can have read it without being deeply 
impressed by Father Dominic’s burning zeal. Father Devine 
describes his joy very happily : 


Ambrose Lisle Phillipps to him, and they used to take a walk every day 
in the beautiful garden of SS. John and Paul, which overlooks the 
Coliseum. How Father Dominic strove to learn the language! How he 
exulted in the prospect of one day seeing the Promised Land! How he 
glowed with joy as he thought of multitudes of heretics coming into the 
Church at his words! All this we have heard from the lips of Father 
Ignatius Spencer. He used to describe Father Dominic as radiant with 
joy when he met his English friends, after he had given class, and how 
he had a lingering word with them at the door before they departed. ... 
| The whole retreat was full of interest in the Jnglesi. The lectors talked 
to the students about them. The lay brothers had orders to be kind to 
any Englishman who came to visit the place. The brother porter was 
taught some questions in English which he might put to them ; and if 
they desired further answers, or seemed interested in the matter, Father 
Dominic was called to speak to them. 


! Father Dominic was in a sort of ecstasy. Father Spencer introduced 


This little catechism of the porter, in its quaint broken 
English, was not without its effects. Several conversions came 
from it—a touching instance of how God can use the feeblest 
instruments to promote His glory. 

In 1831 Father Dominic was removed from Rome and sent 
to make a new foundation in Lucca; this, though a great dis- 
appointment to him, did not damp his zeal. He continued 
his correspondence with his English friends. He writes to 
Mr. Phillipps, for instance : 


I would like to hear frequently about your health and about the pro- 
gress our holy religion makes in that island, which is never absent from 
my poor heart. Ah, who will give me the wings of a dove to Ay thither? 
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...+IT hope. Ihope. Oh, happy day! Oh, happy moment! I rejoice 
in the hope of being one day able to reach it. Oh, dear England! Oh, 
beloved nation! And when shall I behold thee restored to the loving 
bosom of our holy mother the Church? Then shall I be able to say, 
“Nune dimittis servuam tuum Domine... quia viderunt oculi mei 
salutare tuum.” 


As Father Devine truly says: 


We rarely come across anything more affecting in the lives of the 
saints. How many priests in England tried to hurry her return to the 
Church? How many laymen were perhaps retarding the work, if not 
by lack of zeal, at least by lack of diligence! Here is this poor Italian 
dying for the chance of doing something for those, many of whom were 
doing almost nothing for themselves. 


In 1833 he was called to the General Chapter of the Con- 
gregation held at Rome. He then delivered an appeal to the 
Capitular Fathers on his one great‘ object—a foundation in 
England. The Fathers were not, however, sanguine as to its 
possibility, and the question was shelved till the next General 
Chapter, six years hence. Meanwhile he was elected Provincial 
of the Province of the Addolorata, and went to take up his abode 
at Paliano, where he had been a novice. He now multiplied 
his labours to a prodigious extent. And yet he was all the 
time suffering from infirmities sufficient to keep any one else 
in the infirmary. 


For upwards of twenty-one years he had to be swathed, and exertion 
of any kind caused him intense pain. Yet he was never idle. ... The 
only dispensation he ever asked for was from the comforts which are 
allowed to missionaries whilst recruiting their health after apostolic 


labours. 


‘Father Devine gives a list of fifteen important books, including 
a course of moral theology and a course of philosophy, which 
he had composed in twelve years. In all he had written thirty 
books, besides letters on controversy enough to fill four large 
volumes, and three courses of sermons. 

His missions were all fruitful in good. His preaching was 
so simple that the poorest could understand it. In 1836 the 
cholera broke out at Ceprano, and he devoted himself with the 
most extraordinary zeal to the care of the plague-stricken and 
panic-stricken people. At last, struck down himself, it seemed 
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as if he would die a martyr of charity—but God reserved him 
for greater labours. 

His humility shone out more brilliantly than ever when he 
was Provincial. He was sometimes taken for a mere lay 
brother, and thoroughly enjoyed the humiliations the mistake 
brought him. If he saw a priest waiting for a server to begin 
his Mass, he would quietly put on a cotta and perform this 
lowly office with the greatest joy. Nor was he bereft of a 
strong sense of humour, Once, when a missioner, a poor 
scrupulous creature came to confession, and told him she had 
fallen in love with one of the missioners, He soon perceived 
that she meant himself : 


“ Where is your place in the Church ? ” he asked her. 

“ Right at the back, father.” 

** Well, next time, my child, go up to the top, and look the missioner 
well in the face, and I promise you won’t have any more scruples of that 
sort!” 


He was, indeed, singularly plain and unattractive looking! 
Another time, when in England, he had an interview with a 
lady who had “ visions ” : 


He heard a doleful voice saying: 

“ Oh, father, I am a great sinner.” 

‘There are plenty like you in the world,” said the good father. 

She told him after a time that she had had a vision. 

“ What did you see?” 

“ Oh, I saw the Eternal Father, and then I saw the Son of God.” 

“That was a great privilege, my dear. Very few saints were so 
favoured. When did this happen?” 

“ Yesterday evening about six o’clock.” 

“That is the time, I suppose, in which you make your evening 
meditation ? ”’ 

‘“*Yes, father.” 

He paused then, and asked her when did she dine. This rather 
annoyed her, and she answered rather petulantly, “ About five o’clock.” 

“What did you eat?” asked the unsentimental guide. 

She told him. 

« And what did you drink?” 

“Two glasses of port wine.” 

“ Well, my child, drink three glasses of port wine to-morrow, and you 
will see the Holy Ghost also!” 


At last, after interminable negotiations, a foundation in 
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England was arranged. Mr. Phillipps was to give a house in 
Leicestershire. But Father Dominic was not among those 
appointed to go. Still he did not despair. The project fell 
through, and a foundation was accepted at Ere, near Tournai, 
in Belgium. But even for this Father Dominic was not chosen. 
Nevertheless, he said confidently to his companions, “ You will 
see; I shall be sent.” And so it was. The Superior who had 
been chosen begged to be let off, and Father Dominic was 
appointed in his place. At last he was on his way to the 
north-west of Europe! This was in 1840. 


But, alas, in what state did this longed-for summons find him! He 
was worn with pains, with labours and illness, and more fit, as his com- 
panion writes, to be sent to a hospital for incurables than to a home or 
foreign mission. There was no delay. He started off early next morning, 
on muleback, and his brethren who saw him shvok their heads and 
thought he could not reach Rome alive. ... He was so feeble and 
tortured with pain that two big young men had to lift him into the 
saddle, and then to support him on each side over the rugged stony 
pathway until he reached the high road to Rome. 


It was from Ere that he wrote a letter to the professors of 
the University of Oxford, in reply to a Latin letter written by 
Dalgairns, which appeared in the Univers in April 1841. 
Father Devine gives this remarkable document in full, as an 
appendix to his work. It will, we hope, some day be reprinted 
as a tract and widely circulated. It is a magnificent appeal to 
follow the divine call to the Catholic Church, and it answers 
the difficulties and objections raised by Anglicans in the most 
masterly way. We can allow ourselves but one extract : 


Your sighs and the longings of your hearts for that dear country you 
love so much have pierced my heart through. If that country, so little 
known to me, is so dear to me, how dear ought it to be to you to whom 
it.gave birth! Dear England does deserve a sacrifice. If one single 
soul deserves that we should endanger life for its salvation, how much 
more does not an entire nation deserve—and a nation so great, so 
renowned, and so deserving? ‘Tell me then, dear brethren, what is the 
sacrifice you would wish me to make for you? and, trusting in God’s 
assistance, I will make it. I wish God would grant me the favour of 
giving my life for your conversion! ... Since, however, I cannot shed 
my blood, permif me to shed my tears. I believe those tears will not be 
unacceptable either to your God or to yourselves. 


In 1840 he paid his first visit to England, arriving on an 
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inauspicious day—November 5—when all England, so to speak, 
was dancing round bonfires reviling tke Catholic religion. 
But, though warmly welcomed at Oscott, he did not make a 
long stay, but in the next year he returned for good. He 
arrived on October 7, 1841, and next day wrote from Oscott 
to Mr. Phillipps, a letter which is now preserved as arelic in 
our monastery of Erdington : 

I am here in England again—come here to stay, and I hope to work 


all the days of my life for the glory of God and the salvation of the dear 
souls redeemed by the precious Blood of Jesus Christ. 


And here we must leave him, and for the record of that 
work refer our readers to his biography. When, seven years 
later, he lay down to die on the platform of Pangbourne 
station, he had, indeed, accomplished a mighty work. Little in 
appearance, perhaps, nevertheless he had reaped a harvest, ay, 
and sown the seeds of yet another, the effects of which are not 
yet fully seen. That little. band of converts received at 
Littlemore on October 9, 1845, was not that a harvest for 
which a man might well have spent a lifetime of prayer and 
penance? Was it a mere chance that it fell to his hand to 
gather in those souls and herald thus the birthday of the 
Second Spring? He wrote himself of this crowning act of 
his ministry, “‘ This I consider an ample reward for all I have 
suffered since I left Italy; and I expect that the results of 
such conversions will be incalculable.” May it not, indeed, 
be said that the conversion of John Henry Newman was the 
greatest event of its kind that has happened since the Refor- 
mation, and it is not likely that the future holds in store for 
us a greater? And if a conversion is chiefly and necessarily 
the work of God’s grace in answer to the intercessions of 
Catholics, shall we be wrong if we attribute to Father Dominic 
a far greater share in this unique conversion than appears, or 
can appear, on the surface ? 

Nor is this all that Father Dominic accomplished. He 
reintroduced into England the wearing of the tonsure and the 
religious habit; he gave the first* regular mission preached in 





* There is, we believe, some doubt as to this point, for this honour is claimed. 
also by the Fathers of Charity. As a matter of fact, F. Gentili and F. 
Dominic began this work almost simultaneously, and we may be content to 
leave the honours divided. 
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this country, inaugurated the first outdoor procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, revived devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
and sowed many another seed of which we now reap the 
harvest, to say nothing of his founding among us a flourishing 
Province of his religious Congregation. 

The difficulties he had to contend with were immense. Even 
the Oscott students laughed at his quaint appearance, and 
mimicked his broken English, and most English Catholics 
looked with suspicion on his foreign innovations. He had to 
undergo a veritable martyrdom before he could found his 
mission at Stone. Yet he triumphed over all these obstacles 
by the sheer force of his sanctity. The boys gave up throw- 
ing stones at him, when they observed him picking them up 
and kissing them. If his sermons provoked laughter by their 
quaint blunders (he once said in a retreat ‘‘ without face it is 
impossible to be shaved,” meaning “ without faith it is impos- 
sible to be saved!), his very aspect powerfully touched the 
hearts of the most hardened sinners. He lived a life of 
extreme mortification, his labours would have worn out a con- 
stitution of bronze, while he was suffering cruelly all the time 
from hernia and other complaints. The people instinctively 
gave him the name of the holy father. 

Here is Mgr. Searle’s account of hisappearance. (The writer 
was then a divine at Oscott.) 


He looked very passable in the habit. He was not handsome, nor was 
he tall. He was short, and rather stout of body, and his voice was 
squeaky, but he had an eagle eye, picked up English wonderfully, and 
could blend sarcasm and irony in the most simple and apparently harm- 
less observation. In secular clothes he was a holy show. His coat was 
not made in any style known to English tailors; it was neither clerical 
nor secular; it fitted nowhere; and where it might fit it was wrongly 
buttoned. . . . The comical twinkle of his eye when he told a good story, 
and his grave demeanour when he spoke of heaven made him seem a 
compound of all that was humble and sublime in human nature. When 
he came to see us in recreation he amused us immensely. When we 
went to him to confession, or to have our vocations decided, we came 
away in admiration. Altogether his appearance was so far from elegant 
that the students called him “ Paddy Whack” among themselves. He 
possessed marvellous sway over us all, and conld do what he liked 


with us. 


Such was the humble priest who lay down to die, almost 
[No. 28 of Fourth Series.] Zz 
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alone and deserted, on August 27, 1849. Like St. Francis: 
Xavier, whom he had chosen as his special patron, his dying 
eyes rested longingly on the mission-field in which he would 
fain still have laboured, that mission-field so dear to him, for 
which he had given up home, and friends, and country, and. 
now was to lay down his life. 

His funeral was a triumph, and his incorrupt body now 
reposes beneath the high altar of St. Anne’s Retreat at Sutton, 
in company with that of his great disciple, Father Ignatius. 
Spencer. 

The little church he built at Stone is now preserved with 
loving care by the daughters of Margaret Hallahan as a 
shrine which is itself a relic. When, as we humbly trust,. 
the Church shall raise him to her altars, that little chapel in. 
the garden of the Dominican convent will become a place of 
pilgrimage. Already God has glorified his servant by several! 
miracles, which are now being examined into by the sacred 
Congregation of Rites. I may be allowed in conclusion to 
recount the story of his portrait, a somewhat blurred repro- 
duction of which is prefixed to Father Devine’s biography. 
I find it in the Italian life. The Provincial, Father Vincent 
of St. Joseph, and his brethren were naturally anxious to- 
possess a faithful likeness of the holy man. They intrusted. 
the task to a painter, but as they could give him no picture- 
as a guide, and as the artist himself had never seen Father 
Dominic, it was naturally a difficult one. There were, more- 
over, special difficulties in this case. Even those who knew 
him best could not describe the colour of his eyes, for the holy 
man never raised them from the ground. 

The poor painter listened patiently to all the descriptions. 
given him by Father Dominic’s companions, but he could 
get no clear idea of his appearance. A fortnight thus passed: 
and the picture was not even begun. 

At last, one day, when they were almost in despair, the 
religious. were surprised to hear sounds of joy and satisfaction 
proceeding from the artist’s room. On going to find out the 
cause, they were greeted with the cry, ‘“ Look here a moment ! 
Is this the portrait of your Father Dominic? I have just 
finished it!” They were astounded to see before them a speak- 
ing likeness of the venerable Father. When they asked how’ 
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he possibly managed it, he replied that the servant of God had 
appeared to him and looked at him with eyes full of tender- 
ness and affection. This wonderful portrait is now preserved, 
we believe, at the Passionist Retreat at Broadway in Worcester- 
shire. 

This brief sketch of Father Dominic’s career may well be 
concluded by the quotation of one or other of his spiritual 
maxims. 


I will ever endeavour to hide myself in Jesus Christ, so that my life 
may be that of Jesus, my honour that of Jesus, my joy that of Jesus. 
I will never put any limitations to the obligations I owe to God. I will 
never be satisfied with anything I may have done for Him. What I 
cannot do by my own labours, I will make up for by desire, and in all 
action I will always do what I know to be more pleasing to God. 

In all my prayers and in the holy sacrifice of the Mass I will keep 
England before my eyes in order to recommend her to God; and specially 
will I do so at the consecration. I will ever remember that God is wont 
to make use of any sort of person, however vile or abject, to do great 
works for Him; but that He never employs the proud. 

I will imagine that on my shoulders lies the burden of the salvation 
of all men, and therefore, I will never cease night or day praying God for 
them. 

BEDE Camw, O.8.B. 














Art. IX.—ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIP IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE most trustworthy account that we possess of the con- 
dition of learning at the eve of the thirteenth century 
comes from the pen of an Englishman—John of Salisbury. 
This great man, who died in a.D. 1180, finished his twelve 
years’ study in Paris and elsewhere probably about the middle 
of the twelfth century. What he says in the Metalogicus, 
as to his training, though it may seem somewhat remote from 
the present subject, is worth quoting: 


When I was a very young man [he says] I went to study in France, 
the second year after the death of that lion in the cause of justice, Henry, 
King of England (i.e., 1136). There I sought out that famous teacher 
and Palatine peripatetic philosopher (Abelard) who then presided at 
Mount St. Geneviéve, and was the subject of admiration to allmen. At 
his feet I received the rudiments of this art (i.e., rhetoric), and mani- 
fested the utmost avidity to pick up and store away in my mind all that 
fell from his lips. When, however, much to my regret, Abelard left us, 
I attended Master Alberic, a most obstinate dialectician and unflinching 
assailant of the nominalist sect. ? 

Two years I stayed at Mount St. Geneviéve under the tuition of 
Alberic and Master Robert de Melun, if 1 may so term him, not from the 
place of his birth, for he was an Englishman, but by the surname which 
he gained by the successful conduct of hisschools. One of these teachers 
was scrupulous even to minutia, and everywhere found some subject to 
raise a dispute, for the smoothest surface presented inequalities to him, 
and there was no rod so smooth that he could not find in it some knot 
and show how it might be removed. The second (that is the English- 
man who afterwards became Bishop of Hereford), was prompt to reply, 
and never for the sake of subterfuge avoided any question that was 
proposed ; but he would choose the contradictory side, or by many words 
would show that a simple answer could not be given. In all questions, 
therefore, he was subtle and profuse, whilst the other in his answers was 
perspicuous, brief, and to the point. If two such characters could ever 
have been united in the same person, he would be the best hand at dis- 
putation that our times have produced. Both of them possessed acute 
wit and indomitable perseverance, and I believe they would have turned 
_ out great and distinguished men in physical studies if they had sup- 
ported themselves on the great base of literature and more closely 
followed in the tracks of the ancients. 
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From this account it is clear that academic education in the 
early days of the Paris schools was chiefly confined to dia- 
lectics and such kindred subjects as were considered best fitted 
to sharpen wits for keen disputation. The genius of John of 
Salisbury, himself a child of scholasticism, enabled him to put 
his finger upon the danger to true education inherent in the 
system. In common with the two masters he names the 
scholastics very generally lacked “the great base of litera- 
ture” and neglected to follow “in the tracks of the ancients,” 
and in their minute and strictly scientific examination of the 
form often neglected the substantial reality behind it. This 
was the defect of the system against which a century later 
another English scholar, Roger Bacon, protested loudly, and 
his condemnation could hardly be better summarised than in 
the words used a hundred years before by John of Salisbury. 

In this sketch of the education given in the schools of 
Paris in the twelfth century, we have distinct evidence, how- 
ever, of a stirring of the waters and of a striving to increase 
the narrow limits of general knowledge. Already there were 
some who were looking even to the East and to Greece for the 
“great base of literature, and seeking to find again there 
the tracks of the ancients.” Adelard the Englishman, a 
monk of Bath, and a teacher of renown in Paris, had travelled 
in Egypt, Greece, Asia Minor, and in Moorish Spain, to seek 
for science unknown to the nations of the West. His works 
_ contain evidence of his proficiency in the liberal arts, even in 
astronomy, but with what seems to us in these days some 
curious limitations. Of Aristotle, for example, he knew little 
or nothing, and like John of Salisbury regarded this light of 
ancient learning merely as an authority on logic, the then all 
important branch of education. If the latter, John of Salis- 
bury, was acquainted with Greek as a language at all, there is 
nothing to show it in his voluminous writings, and still less in 
those of Adelard of Bath. Hardly later, however, we catch 
the first impressions of a change. In 1167 there is some 
evidence of a desire to procure Greek manuscripts from the 
East, for in that year a certain William, a doctor of medicine 
and monk of St. Denis, returned to Paris from Constantinople, 
bringing with him many precious Greek codices, to seek for 
which he had been sent to the East by his abbot. 
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But this, after all, can only be regarded as an isolated 
instance, and, as it were, an indication of a real renaissance at 
hand. It was not till the thirteenth century had begun that 
a closer connection between West and East brought about a 
greater knowledge of Greek writers and of Eastern literature 
generally. Just as in the fifteenth century it was the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, which immediately secured 
the triumph of the new learning, so it was the taking of 
the same imperial city by the Crusaders, and the establishment 
of the Latin Empire of the East in 1204, that brought the 
peculiar genius of Greek thought and the subtle power of 
Greek models to bear upon the thought of the Western world. 
It is difficult to-day to realise all that Constantinople was in 
the thirteenth century. As a city it was the storehouse of 
the accumulated wealth of ages, and it displayed untouched 
monuments of the Roman Empire and of ancient Greek art. 
Its population, estimated by some at over a million, was 
greater, ten, twenty times greater, if not more, than that of 
the then existing cities of London and Paris; in fact, it more 
than outnumbered the inhabitants of the chief cities of the 
Western world taken collectively. 

in magnificence [says Hallam] she excelled them more than in num- 
bers ; instead of the thatched roofs, the mud walls, the narrow streets, 
the pitiful buildings of those cities, she had marble and gilded palaces, 
churches and monasteries, the works of skilful architects ; whilst in the 
libraries of Constantinople were collected the remains of Greek learning. 


This was the city, rich alike in its monuments of ancient 
art and its evidences of ancient learning which, hitherto closed 
against the nations of Europe, was thrown open to the Western 
world by the Latin conquest of 1204. Already there were 
signs of a wish to profit by such an event on the part of those 
more immediately concerned in the fields of learning. There 
were indications of an awakening, of a yearning, after the 
knowledge of the ancients, and of a desire to know something 
of the languages of the peoples with which the three great 
crusades had brought the Christian nations into contact. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that the best result of the 
crusading efforts—certainly one of the most obvious and last- 
ing—was the effect they had upon the education of Christen- 
dom by bringing the nations of Europe into relation with 
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‘Greeks and Arabs, and with the many-tongued peoples of Asia 
and Africa, The influence of the East can be traced almost 
immediately in all branches of knowledge and modes of 
thought : in the languages and literature, and in the sciences 
and arts of Western nations. Inspired probably by the tales 
of returned Crusaders, travellers and scholars had, by the 
beginning of the century, penetrated into regions long unex- 
plored and by their strange travellers’ tales and even more by 
the literary spoils they brought back with them, they helped 
to turn men’s thoughts in the same direction. Thus, to take 
one example of such enterprise: we find that just at this 
time one Englishman, Daniel de Morlai, had returned to Eng- 
dand, and encouraged by his friend, John of Oxford, Bishop of 
Norwich, had brought back to his native country a number of 
precious manuscripts and a practical knowledge of the Greek 
language, acquired apparently in the Arabic schools of Toledo. 
He appears almost as the first herald of the coming spring, 
and the statement of his fear lest he should be the only one 
among his countrymen—whom he calls ‘“‘ the Romans ”—to 
cultivate the Greek tongue is at least sufficient evidence of 
how completely this learning had died out in England, as in- 
deed in Europe generally. For this reason alone the name of 
Daniel de Morlai deserves to be remembered with honour, and 
his own brief account of his search after learning is not 
uninteresting. 


When some time since [he writes] I departed from England to study, 
and remained for a while in Paris, I there saw certain animals (bestiales 
teaching in the schools with great authority. They had before them two 
or three desks on which were placed large codices illuminated with golden 
letters representing the traditional teachings. Holding leaden styles in 
their hands they reverentially marked their books with asterisks and 
stops. These men were like statues in their ignorance, and their silence 
alone they desired to be taken for wisdom. When they attempted to 
open their mouths I found they were childish, and when I saw this to be 
their case, for fear that I might fall into the same evil way, that is, be 
content with the art of illustrating or epitomising works not worth even 
a passing consideration, I took serious counsel with myself. And inas- 
much as the teaching of the Arabs at Toledo (which is almost entirely 
imparted in the Quadrivium) is in these days highly praised I hastened 
thither to listen to the wisest philosophers in the world. At length, 
invited and pressed by my friends to return from Spain, I came back to 
England with a number of precious manuscripts. When, however, I 
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heard that there was in these parts no liberal education, and that to 
make way for Titius and Seius Aristotle and Plato were forgotten, I was 
greatly grieved, and, for fear lest I should be the only Greek among the 
Romans, I remained where I understood these studies flourished. On 
my journey, however, I met my lord and spiritual father, John, Bishop 
of Norwich, who receiving me with honour was pleased to congratulate 
himself upon my arrival.* 


To make a long story short, the bishop questioned De Morlai 
about the Toledo teaching and especially about astronomy, in 
which he was greatly interested. ‘The result of De Morlai’s 
information is given in the tract, to which the foregoing forms 
the preface. 

Travellers proverbially tell strange tales, and this English- 
man’s declaration as to the general ignorance of Aristotle then 
prevailing in the Western world may seem somewhat exag- 
gerated. In reality, however, it is not far from the truth. 
No works, of course, had such @ paramount and lasting 
influence upon the scholastics generally as those of Aristotle. 
The philosophy of the Middle Ages may be described as Aris- 
totelian philosophy in Christian clothes; and yet, until the 
thirteenth century it is in regard to logic only that the influence 
of Aristotle can be traced in contemporary thought or his 
authority was ever invoked. The early Christian Fathers, as 
Roger Bacon so clearly points out, were for many reasons 
attracted rather to the works of Plato than to those of Aris-, 
totle, and, since the time when St. Gregory of Nazianzum had 
attributed the apostacy of Julian to his studying the works of 
the philosophers, there had been a disposition among Christians 
generally to avoid the influence of pagan writers. Whatever 
be the cause, the result is certain: Aristotle’s philosophy was 
practically unknown to Western nations until the Crusaders 
returned from the East with a knowledge of the use that had 
been made of his works by the Arabian writers. A few 
facts will illustrate the previous ignorance of a philosophy, 
which subsequently obtained, and for generations maintained, 
a supremacy over the minds of Christian scholars. In the 
great work of Peter the Lombard, ‘“ The Book of the Sentences ” 
—a work tla‘ became the text-book of scholastic theology and 
philosophy—the name of Aristotle does not appear at all. 





* Ar. MS. 377, ff. 88-104. 
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John of Salisbury, it is true, says that he was acquainted with 
Aristotle, but it is clear he knew him only in his “ Logic,” as 
a master of the art of reasoning, and that, we have no reason 
to doubt, merely in a translation of Boéthius or Victorinus, or 
in the abridgement which bore the name of St. Augustine. 

Within a few years of 1204—the date of the taking of Con- 
stantinople—the change was already manifest. William the 
Breton tells us that up to 1209 no version of the ‘‘ Metaphysics ” 
was known in the Western schools, but that in this year a 
Latin translation was made from a Greek manuscript brought 
from one of the libraries of Constantinople. Paris, then the 
acknowledged capital of the intellectual world, was directly in 
touch with the East, for one of the first acts of Baldwin of 
Flanders, on being chosen to rule over the Latin Empire of the 
East, was to establish a Greek, or, as it was called, a Constan- 
tinopolitan college in connection with the Paris university. 
Even then, however, the works of the great Greek philosopher, 
whose influence over the minds of the greatest lights of the 
schools—Albert the Great, St. Thomas, and the rest—-seems 
to have been supreme, were known only in translations, many 
of which had been taken from Arabic versions, and all of 
which—if we are to believe that rather severe critic, Roger 
Bacon—were ill made. Moreover, many of the recognised 
teachers were still suspicious of the growing influence of a 
pagan philosopher, and an outcry was raised against allowing 
theology to rest, even for form and manner of proof, on his 
authority. The highest powers were invoked, and the University 
of Paris prohibited the teaching of Aristotle’s physics and 
metaphysics in the schools. This, however, was caused not so 
much by any fear of the works themselves as by a dread of the 
influence of the Arabian philosophers, Averroes and Avicenna, 
who had made so much of these works in their writings. 
These Arabians were suspected of pantheistic tendencies, and 
for many years every means was taken to stop the circulation 
of their commentaries upon Aristotle, with what success may 
be best seen in the works of St. Thomas. 


In these days [writes Bacon in 1267] whatever Averroes says has won 
favour with the learned. For a long time he was neglected, and his 
authority repudiated and condemned by the most celebrated teachers in 
their lectures, but little by little his wisdom appeared sufficiently worthy of 
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attention, though in some matters he may have spoken incorrectly. We 
know also [he adds] that in our own days for a long period of time 
Aristotle’s natural philosophy and metaphysics, as expounded by 
Avicenna and Averroes, were forbidden, and through crass ignorance 
their works were excommunicated, as well as those using them. 


Whilst touching on the rise of Aristotle’s influence in the 
Schools of the West, one point must not escape notice—the 
extent to which the knowledge of his works in the early 
thirteenth century was due to Latin translations of Arabic 
versions. These versions were mainly brought to the schools 
of Europe by students who had frequented the great centre of 
Arabian learning at Toledo. It has been noticed how Daniel de 
Morlai, at the end of the previous century, had returned thence 
to England with a knowledge of Aristotle, and it was from the 
same Arab source that many of the early Latin translations 
reached the universities of Europe. Frequently they appear 
to have been rather transliterations than translations, made 
by people alike ignorant of the matter and the language. 
Speaking of those early translations, Renan says: Such editions 
‘only furnish a Latin translation of a Hebrew translation of a 
commentary made upon an Arabic translation of a Syriac 
version of the Greek text.” Under these circumstances it is 
hardly a matter for wonder that Aristotle should have been so 
often misinterpreted, or that Roger Bacon should, by condemn- 
ing the translations in use, have expressed, it may be somewhat 
harshly, his disgust at the ignorance of Greek displayed by 
professors, who would not learn the language to discover their 
master’s real meaning. 

Among the influences which in the thirteenth century 
brought about a renaissance of letters must be placed first the 
authority of the Popes. Innocent III., for example, who in 
his youth had studied in Paris, exerted his supreme power 
in favour of that school of learning which was just then 
awakening to the possibilities within its reach. He urged the 
clergy to turn themselves seriously to studious occupations, 
and in the council of the Lateran in 1215 passed a uni- 
versal law that a school of grammar should be a necessary 
adjunct of every cathedral church. So, too, Popes like 
Honorius III. (1224) and Clement IV. (1267) are found 
commending the work of those engaged in learned pursuits 
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and endeavouring to obtain some temporal recognition of their 
services. . 

Without doubt, however, what probably did more than 
anything else to assist the Western world to understand that 
the night was past and the day was at hand, and to wake it up 
to the opportunities offered it, by the reopening of communica- 
tion with the East in the fall of Constantinople, was the rise 
of the mendicant orders in the early part of the century. 
Most people on reflection will be inclined to agree with the 
late Mr. Symonds in his opinion that of all the names in this 
century, which produced so many illustrious men, those of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic stand out above all others. 
With the latter, this utilisation of the power of letters and 
culture in the service of the Church was no mere accident; 
but with St. Francis, Providence seemed to have overruled his 
wish that none of his sons should aspire to the learning of the 
schools. According to his original design the qualification best 
suited to the needs of the Order, as he conceived it, was to be 
found in a capacity to attend the leper hospitals and to wait 
upon the poor and sick generally. ‘ But in thus qualifying 
themselves for working among the large populations of the 
towns,” writes Mr. Brewer, “ the friars were forced upon other 
studies secondary only in importance to their main concern.” 
In this way they came to give themselves generally to physical 
studies and pursuits, and to medicine and natural philosophy 
specially. Their knowledge quickly became more than 
theoretical, for they tested their theories by observation and 
actual experiment, Shakespeare, in his portrait of Friar 
Lawrence, has made us familiar with this characteristic of 
Franciscan learning. At first—at least with these friars—the 
study of languages was necessitated by a missionary activity 
which sought for a wider scope than could be found in the 
Western world, and brought them into immediate contact 
with forms of thought and languages to which they were 
strangers. To do good at all, they were obliged to master the 
tongues of the peoples of whom they would be Apostles. This 
was the impulse—the service of God and His Church—and in 
their enthusiasm in this sacred cause they swept the world on 
with them and helped to convince the learned of the need of 
mastering the languages and learning of the East. Up to this 
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period the Christian and the follower of the prophet had met 
only to exchange blows on the field of battle. The idea that 
good of any kind could possibly come from an attempt to 
master the languages of the enemies of the Cross, or from an 
endeavour to understand their modes of thought, does not appear 
to have suggested itself to the minds of the Crusaders. They 
were warriors for the truath—men who would compel adhesion 
to the faith at the point of the sword—they asked for nothing 
more, and expected nothing less. It was left to the friars to 
conceive other ideals of Christian missionary enterprise, and in 
their endeavours to realise them, they were destined to assist 
materially in reawakening the Western mind. The chronicle 
of Friar Eccleston, the letters of Adam Marsh, and, above all, 
the works of Roger Bacon manifest the constant activity of the 
friars in the early days of their existence. Before the middle 
of the century we find them in Russia, and rigorously keeping 
their Lenten observances in the regions of Crim Tartary. As 
missioners, they noted whatever might be useful to the future 
preachers of the Gospel in the countries through which they 
passed, and, as travellers, they carefully recorded their 
observations upon the natural features of hitherto unexplored 
regions, and set down peculiarities of animal life, of vegetation, 
and the rest. The travels of the Franciscan, William de 
Rubroquis, in Inner Asia for example—travels so much 
appreciated by Roger Bacon—“ still,” writes Mr. Brewer, 
“hold their place in that species of literature which has done 
more than any other for the promotion of science.” 

As somewhat allied to this subject, the following passage 
from Roger Bacon may be here noted: 


There is more trouble and labour in the work of wisdom [he writes to 
the Pope in 1267] than one unused to such work might think. Nothing 
can be properly completed without instruments of astronomy, geometry, 
perspective, and many other sciences. Wherefore without such instru- 
ments nothing of any high order can be known, and they must be 
obtained since few of them are made among Latin nations. Copies also 
of books on all the various sciences are needed, the works of learned 
men, both ancient and modern, and these, neither I nor any of my 
acquaintances have, and they must be searched for in the libraries of the 
wise through many different countries. Further, as authors contradict 
one another in a great many things, and have written much from report, 
it is needful to examine into the truth by actual experience. . . . Hence 
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I have frequently sent beyond the sea and into foreign countries, and to 
celebrated fairs and markets in order to have ocular testimony about 
things of nature, and prove the trath of something by sight, touch, 
smell, and sometimes by hearing, and thus by the certainty of experiment 
(get to know) what I could not get from books. 


Before the close of the century a Franciscan friar of the 
third Order, Raymund Lully—the doctor dluminatus, as he 
was called—had eclipsed even De Rubruquis in the magnitude 
of his travels. These had extended, indeed, over three-quarters 
of the globe, and yet his journeying and missionary labours 
were by no means the full measure of his gigantic activity and 
industry. He, too, was interested deeply in the study of 
Greek and various other languages, and his letters on this 
subject to the Pope and to the authorities of the Paris 
University are worthy of a passing notice. His desire was to 
see the establishment of a college where men might be taught 
the tongues and even the idioms of the infidels : 

“T can vouch from experience,” he says, “that there are 
many of the Arabian philosophers who strive to pervert 
Christians to the errors of Mahometanism,” and, in his opinion, 
the establishment of such a place in Paris, where Greek, 
Arabic, and the languages of the Tartar races could be taught, 
would do more than anything else to assist those who were 
willing to carry the Gospel to the Eastern peoples. It would 
enable them at least to know the tongues of those they had to 
deal with. 

So far, the reader has been asked to take a general survey of 
the revival of letters in the early thirteenth century. Attention 
may now be restricted to England somewhat more closely, and 
the names of some of those Englishmen at this time illustrious 
by their conspicuous learning recalled to the memory. Where 
the material is so abundant it is difficult to select, and all 
that it is here possible to do is to make choice of some 
few who may be taken as types of the men whose energy 
and ability materially assisted in this general awakening of 
minds. 

In the first years of the thirteenth century a student, named 
Michael Scot, born probably in the Lowlands of Scotland, and 
educated in his early years at Oxford and Paris, was working 
at Toledo. After having visited Bologna and Palermo in his 
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search after learning he had come to Spain, attracted thither 
by the high reputation of the Arabian philosophers. Here he 
learnt Arabic sufficiently well to be able to translate the works 
of Aristotle. Roger Bacon rather disparages his learning, but 
there is little doubt that he really did much to spread the 
knowledge of the philosophy which subsequently bore so great 
a part in the medizeval revival. In his work of translating he 
was assisted by a Jew named André, and Bacon not only 
charges him with having allowed himself to be deceived by 
this assistant, but with being really ignorant of the sciences 
he was introducing to the Western world. Leaving Toledo 
sometime after 1217, Michael Scot became attached to the 
Court of Frederick II., a great patron of learning, with whose 
name many of the translations are associated. In 1224 Pope 
Honorius III. wrote to Cardinal Langton to beg that the 
English Archbishop would assist Michael Scot, ‘‘ who, even 
among men of learning, was singularly pre-eminent,” to some 
worthy ecclesiastical benefice in reward for his services in 
“giving us for the use of the learned of these days many 
translations of Aristotle and other works from the Hebrew and’ 
Arabic.” A few months later the same Pope wrote again 
more fully as to the claims and merits of this illustrious. 
student, who was well versed both in Hebrew and Arabic, 


besides Latin. 


From childhood [he says] he was ardent in his pursuit of literature,. 
and without consideration for anything else he has wooed it with constant 
study, raising up on the foundation of the arts a splendid structure of 


learning. 


Later on, in the same year, Honorius III. appointed Scot to ~ 
the See of Cashel, and on his refusal of the honour gave him 
leave to hold a benefice in Italy. In 1230, according to Bacon, 
Michael Scot came to Oxford, bringing his works upon Aristotle 
to introduce them to the teachers there. Probably this was. 
the mission sent by Frederick II. to all the schools of Europe 
to interest them in these translations which had been made 
under his patronage. 

The reputation of this great student long survived him, and,. 
as was common in the times in which he lived, his very learn- 
ing caused him to be looked upon with suspicion by those who 
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were unable to appreciate such ardour in the cause of letters. 
Boccaccio uses his name as that of a well-known “ great master 
in necromancy ” to introduce one of his tales. Dante speaks. 
of “ his magical deceits,” and his memory still lives in many 
legends of the border country: any work of great labour or 
difficulty or antiquity being usually ascribed to the agency of 
“auld Michael,” Sir William Wallace, or the Devil. Readers 
of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” will remember that the 
second canto tells of the visit of ‘‘ bold Deloraine ” to Melrose 
“to win the treasure of the tomb,” the “ Mighty Book” of 
Michael Scot, which, according to legend, had been buried with 
him. 

Probably no English name deserves to be better known in 
relation to the revival of letters in the thirteenth century than 
that of Bishop Grosseteste. He was, it is true, neither the- 
first nor the greatest of English scholars at the time, but his 
influence and example can be traced in the work of those who. 
followed him. He was the pupil, together with Thomas 
Wallensis and Adam Marsh, of St. Edmund of Canterbury 
in the schools of Paris. Probably, also, he had listened there 
to the lessons of Stephen Langton, who, according to Pope 
Honorius III., “shone even among those most celebrated 
throughout the world for eminent literary knowledge and 
profound theoretical learning.” Grosseteste was already a 
brilliant scholar when, becoming greatly interested in the new 
institute of Franciscan friars then recently come to Oxford, 
he undertook to direct their studies. He not only kept his 
promise, but persuaded other teachers of eminence to come 
and lecture in the friars’ school. Amongst others were Adam 
Marsh and Thomas Wallensis, both Grosseteste’s fellow-pupils 
in Paris, and the former of whom, after a brilliant career 
as a professor in that University, had joined the Franciscans 
in their early days. 

Grosseteste and Adam Marsh undoubtedly laid the foundation 
in the Friary at Oxford of a school of European reputation. 
Out of it came a series of brilliant scholars and teachers, the 
like of which is unknown in the history of letters. No three 
schoolmen have shown such profound and original learning 
as Bacon, Scotus, Occham, and no other nation can show 
such results, Roger Bacon, the stern critic of others, has 
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nothing but praise for his old masters, Grosseteste and Adam 
Marsh. “These [he says] were perfect in all wisdom.”* Of 
all the learned men of his day, “one only, that is the 
Bishop of Lincoln, knew all science as Boéthius knew all 
languages.” t 

A translator [he says in another place] should know the science and 
the two languages from which and into which he wishes to translate. 
But no one knew languages except Boéthius, the famous translator, no 
one science except Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, both by reason of the 
length of his life, his experience, study, and diligence, and because he 
knew mathematics and perspective he could master anything; at the 
same time, he only knew languages well enough to understand the 
fathers, philosophers, and wise men of the ancients. But he did not 
know them sufiiciently well to translate properly till towards the end of 
his life, when he sent for Greeks and caused them to bring books of 
Greek grammar to England from Greece and elsewhere. { 


This reference to those who assisted Bishop Grosseteste in his 
linguistic studies recalls the name of John de Basing, or Basing- 
stoke. This eminent scholar had passed some time in Athens 
perfecting himself in the Greek language where, as he told 
Matthew Paris himself, he was taught by a young girl not 
twenty years of age named Constantia, the daughter of the 
Archbishop of Athens. She had mastered every difficulty of 
the trivium and quadrivium, and John de Basingstoke used to 
call her “‘ another St. Catherine.” ‘‘ She,” says Matthew Paris 
in the ‘“ Chronica Majora,” “was his instructress in every- 
thing he knew, as he often asserted though he had long studied 
and read in Paris.” § 

On his return to England, John de Basingstoke brought 
with him many Greek manuscripts, and among others the 
original Greek text of the pseudo Denys the Areopagite. He 
had told Bishop Grosseteste, who became acquainted with him 
at St. Albans, that at Athens there existed much learning of 
which the Latins were wholly ignorant. Amongst other things, 
says Matthew Paris, he pointed out that there was a work 
called : 


The Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, the sons of Jacob, which was 
of the substance of the Bible; but which, through the hatred of the Jews 





* “Opera Inedita,” p. 70. + Ibid. p. 33. 
t Jbid. p. 91. § “ Chronica Majora,” v. p. 286. 
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had been long concealed since in them the prophecies about Christ were 
most clear.* But the Greeks, the most diligent seekers after manu- 
scripts, coming to the knowledge of the document translated it from 
Hebrew to Greek and have preserved it to our own times.t 


At this period in the thirteenth century there was much 
talk as to the possibility of bringing about the conversion of 
the Jews. In 1231, the king built in London, somewhere 
about the site now occupied by the Public Record Office, what 
was called the Domus Conversorum for the support of those 
who should embrace the Christian faith. The great controversy 
as to whether the Old law was to be considered abrogated or 
merely enforced, expanded and explained by the promulgation 
of the New Testament, induced Grosseteste to write his “ De 
cessatione legalium.” On being told by John de Basingstoke 
of the existence of the “ Patriarcharum ‘Testamenta,” the Bishop 
sent special messengers to Athens to obtain a copy of what 
then appeared to be a most important work. ‘ This,” says 
the antiquary, Samuel Pegge, “‘ was a noble effort, equally noble 
if not superior considering the difference of the times, to the 
spirit of the Scaligers, the Lauds, the Ushers, and other 
learned men of later ages.” { 

On the return of his messengers to England Grosseteste, 
says Matthew Paris, “ translated the tract fully and completely 
word for word into Latin with the assistance of Master Nicholas 
‘the Greek’ clerk of the Abbot of St. Albans,’§ and here I 
may note that the original manuscript brought back to Grosse- 
teste and used by him in his work of translating is probably 
that now in the University Library, Cambridge (Ff. 1, 24). 
Of course, it is now known that the “Testamenta ” had not 
the importance attached to it by Bishop Grosseteste and others 
in the thirteenth century, but all the same few on reflection 
would be disposed to echo the words of the late Dr. Luard, 


where he says: 
It is lamentable to think that the Greek books which chiefly occupied 


Grosseteste’s attention were the wretched forgeries of the Testamenta 
duodecim Patriarcharum and the Pseudo Dionysius Arcopagita. || 





* Chronica Majora,” v. p. 285. + Ibid. iv. 233. 
t ‘* Life of Grosseteste,”’ p. 15. 

§ “ Chron, Maj.” iv. 233. 

|| ** Grosseteste’s Letters,” pref. xxvi. 
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This learned editor of Grosseteste’s letters thinks that the 
bishop and others of his time ‘‘ completely received this as 
genuine Scripture,” but the very contrary would seem to appear 
from what Roger Bacon says about the work. “ Though not in 
the canon of Scripture,” he writes, “ wise and holy men, both 
Greek and Latin, have made use of these books from the earliest 
ages of the Church.” * 

To Bishop Grosseteste, moreover, we in the first place owe 
our knowledge of a very important early Christian document 
—certainly not a ‘‘ wretched forgery.” In 1644, Archbishop 
Usher published a Latin version of what Bishop Lightfoot 
calls the middle form of the letters of St. Ignatius, which he 
considers the most important of the three recensions. The 
Archbishop had observed that the quotations from St. Ignatius’ 
writings found in the works of Bishop Grosseteste, John 
Tyssington (c. 1381) and William Wodeford (c. 1396) although 
different from the then received text of the Epistles (the 
longer form) yet agreed exactly with quotations to be found 
in the works of Eusebius and Theodoret. He concluded there- 
fore that there must have existed in England from the time of 
Bishop Grosseteste, a version corresponding to the older text 
of St. Ignatius. His examination of the English libraries was 
rewarded by the discovery of two manuscripts of this version 
the translation of which he suspected was due to Bishop 
Grosseteste himself, especially as some notes upon the margin 
of one of the MSS. proved that the translator was an English- 
man. Subsequent writers pointed out as confirming Usher’s 
opinion that Tyssington and Wodeford who had used the same 
version, both belonged to the Franciscan convent in Oxford to 
which Grosseteste had bequeathed his books. Before the pub- 
lication of Bishop Lightfoot’s second edition of his monu- 
mental work upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, Usher’s theory 
of the authorship of the version was confirmed in an unexpected 
way. A friend pointed out to him that among the MSS. 
in the library of Tours was one professing to contain the 
translated Epistles and assigning the work to Bishop Grosse- 
teste. Upon examination this was found to be the case, and 
we have now the authority of a fourteenth century MS. for 
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‘holding that the Bishop did translate these letters, ‘‘ de Greeco in 
Latinum.” It must be borne in mind that when Usher found 
this Latin version af the Epistles, the Greek version subse- 
quently discovered in the Medicean library at Florence was 
unknown, and thus the earliest knowledge of the most correct 
version of the Tgnatian Epistles was due to Bishop Grosseteste’s 
work of translation in the thirteenth century. 

In regard to John de Basingstoke, who so greatly assisted 
Bishop Grosseteste as we have said, Matthew Paris notes that 
he first introduced to the English the meaning and use of 
the figure numerals of the Greeks, where one figure represents 
each number “ which is not the case with the Latins.” In 
his “Chronica Majora,” Paris sets down a table of the 
Greek method of notation, which he obtained evidently from 
John de Basingstoke himself.* 

The same Greek scholar was the author, or perhaps trans- 
lator, of a work on Greek grammar which he called the Greek 
Donatus, of a book called “Templum Domini,” which Paris 
says is “very useful,” and of another on the order of the 
Gospels—a sort of harmony probably——which he named 
“Athenee.” 

Amongst those who assisted Bishop Grosseteste in his Greek 
studies was one, already named, Nicholas, “natione et 
conversatione,” a Greek. He had come over to England, at 
least so Pegge considers, at the invitation of John de Hertford, 
Abbot of St. Albans. This much is certain, that he found a 
home at that abbey and was made clerk to the Abbot. It was 
here that Bishop Grosseteste apparently found him and 
obtained his assistance in the work of translating the “ Testa- 
menta Duodecim Patriarcharum.” He was still living late 
in the century and had been rewarded by Grosseteste with a 
prebend at Lincoln, And here it may be worth noting that 
St. Albans, then in the height of its greatest glory, with 
Matthew Paris working as our national archivist in its scrip- 
torium and training others in historical methods, was apparently 
the focus from which Greek learning and a love of letters 
spread to other parts of England. It had been long known 
for its encouragement of literary efforts, and at the beginning 
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of the century we have the distinct testimony of that illustrious 
Englishman, Alexander Neckham, as to the good work done 
in this way by the great Benedictine monastery, He ought 
to have known, for he was born beneath its shadow, received his 
early training and passed what he calls “ happy years and 
days of peaceful joy” within its walls. Not only were the 
two great scholars just named, John de Basingstoke and 
Nicholas the Greek, connected with the abbey, but one of the 
most celebrated early English Dominicans, John of St. Giles, 
was born at, and received his early education at St. Albans. 
He subsequently studied in Paris and at Montpellier, becoming 
a doctor of eminence before he entered religion. In 1223, at 
Paris, during a sermon, he received a call to renounce the 
world and declared his intention of joining the Dominicans. 
He became the first teacher in their schools at Oxford. 

At the close of an article already too long, it is impossible 
to speak fully of the great light of this century, so far as 
England at least is concerned, Roger Bacon. The authors 
of the volume of the “ Histoire Littéraire de la France” 
dealing with this period declare that 


his works neither in his own age nor even in our present time, have 
received the recognition they deserve. No writer, in that dark age, could 
have thrown such a vivid light upon physical sciences and upon any 
point in the whole range of human knowledge if he had been allowed to. 
propagate his discoveries.* 


Perhaps the highest praise that can be accorded to him is 
that it is to his works that we must have recourse to obtain 
information about the course of human thought during this 
period. In them we see him as a deep student of natural 
science far in advance of his age: as an accomplished and 
enthusiastic linguist, as an exact mathematician: as a biblical 
scholar and as a scientific, if perhaps somewhat a too severe, 
critic. His principles of textual criticism are sound, and 
recently M. Samuel Berger, the French biblical scholar, has 
declared that in his opinion we could not do better at the 
present day. Even by the side of Albert the Great, St. 
Bonaventure, and St. Thomas, Bacon is worthy to hold his 





* Tom. 16, p. 25. 
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place, and the more his works are known and studied the 
greater will be the position accorded to him. 

And here I would recall a passage from John of Salisbury, 
already recorded. Of course every age has its own particular 
tendencies, and men can only act effectually by taking full 
account of them and by working in the prevalent spirit of 
the day. Now, without any doubt at all, the spirit of the 
thirteenth century was essentially scientific. That wonderful 
creation of the human mind, certainly one of the most 
marvellous creations of any age—the Swmma of St. Thomas, 
is what it is precisely because it is scientific in its system and 
construction. But this great characteristic of the thirteenth 
century was purchased at a price. Looking back to the 
previous age and comparing the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, we can hardly fail to see that the price paid was the 
sacrifice of literature in its highest and truest sense; a great 
price indeed, for after all it must be remembered that literature 
is the supreme and fullest expression of all the highest powers 
of man, We have only to look, for example, at the writings 
of John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, and set them by the 
side of those—say of Albert the Great, or Alexander of Hales 
—to see that the former are really classical in thought and 
expression as compared with the later. 

Grosseteste and Bacon were essentially men of their own 
age, and they show themselves possessed to the full of the true 
scientific spirit. But they, more than others, are also in 
reality the heirs of the twelfth century, for in them more fully 
than in others, we find what John of Salisbury desired, that 
“they supported themselves on the great base of literature 
and endeavoured to walk in the tracks of the ancients.” I 
fully believe that the more this question is examined the more 
it will be found to be a matter of regret that the lines initiated 
by Grosseteste and Bacon were not those which ultimately 
prevailed. 

F, A. GASQUET. 
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Science dlotices. 


The Relation of Meteorology to Agriculture and Horti- 
culture.—Long before meteorology was a science, the dependence 
of agriculture and horticulture on atmospherical conditions was- 
realised. Though the development of the science of meteorolog 
has not yet enabled the tiller of the soil to exercise any control over 
weather influences for good or ill, yet it enables the three sciences to 
be studied in their relationship to each other with practical advan- 
tage. Mr. Edward Mawley’s recent address to the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society on weather influences on farm and garden crops 
contained much information and some useful hints to those engaged 
in agricultural and horticultural pursuits. He points out how much 
useful work has been done during the last fifty years at the Experi- 
mental Farm at Rothamsted. But from a meteorological point of 
view a weak point is that there is an absence of a sufficiently complete 
meteorological station in connection with it. There should be, he 
thinks, a station after the pattern of the Royal Meteorological Society’s. 
second order stations, with the addition of a sunshine recorder, a self- 
registering anemometer, and several earth thermometers. For it is 
only by a weekly careful examination of weather observations in 
conjunction with records of the extent and character of the growth of 
our leading farm and garden crops, that the close connection between 
the weather changes and their influence on such crops can be clearly 
traced. 

Such a beneficial combination of a farm with a meteorological: 
station should not be confined to Rothamsted, but should form part 
of the scheme of every experimental plot of ground in the world. 

At the Rothamsted Farm it has been found that the difference 
between good and bad seasons is that double the produce can be 
grown in a good season to what can be raised in a bad one, even 
when the soil has been supplied with all the necessary ingredients of 
plant food. One of the reports from Rothamsted dispels any surprise 
at the results, for it states that only 5 per cent. of the total wheat 
crop (the nitrogen and ash constituents) is derived from the soil 
itself, the remainder coming directly or indirectly from the atmo- 
sphere, the amount of matter accumulated from either source depending. 
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mainly on the quantity and relation of heat and moisture to one 
another. 

Though the climate of Great Britain may be described as fickle, 
owing to the unique position of our islands, it is characterised by an 
absence of extremes. Therefore a larger number of indigenous 
species of plants are to be found in Great Britain than in any other 
country in the world of an equal extent. But even in the limited 
space of our islands there is no little variety of climate and soil. To 
take two extreme cases of the mean minimum temperature in January 
and mean maximum in July, on an average January night, the coast 
station on the extreme south-west of Cornwall wiil be seen to be 
10° warmer than that situated in the coldest part of the Midlands, 
whereas during the hottest part of a July day the warmest places in 
the Midlands and Eastern Counties are at this season 10° warmer than 
many parts of the north of Scotland. This fact has in the past 
regulated to a great extent the kind of crops that are grown in a 
particular part, but a closer study of the meteorology of the district 
cannot fail to further the advantageous choice. 

The most important influence on vegetable life is temperature, not 
only that of the atmosphere, but also that of the surface soil and 
subsoil, the function of the latter in winter being to supply stored-up. 
heat to plants, and in summer to keep the roots cool. Mr. E. Mawley 
quotes figures that show that, taking the year as a whole, at one foot 
deep a clay soil is rather colder than the air; a sand soil decidedly 
warmer, while a chalk soil is generally about the same temperature. 
At four feet deep the ground is in all three cases cooler than the air 
during the period when plants are in active growth—viz., April to 
August—and warmer during the rest of the year. But these 
differences are greatest with a chalk soil, less with a clay soil, and 
least with a sandy soil—in fact, the sandy soil is only a very little 
cooler than the air throughout a great part of the summer months. 
The greater the depth below the surface the more slowly are the 
changes above ground felt. Taking one foot deep to represent the 
soil, and four feet deep the subsoil, the former is warmest in July, 
the latter in August. According to Mr. Symonds, at one foot deep 
the ground is generally coldest, not during the night, but at 9 a.m., 
and warmest, not at midday, but at 9 p.m. At four feet deep the 
changes are so gradual that there is no appreciable difference at any 
hour. Dr. Buchan has found that light soils are subject to a greater 
degree of frost near the surface than strong clay soils, but that frosts 
do not penetrate so far down into light soils as with strong clay soils, 
since light soils are worse conductors of heat than clay soils. 
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Continued investigations have shown that the rate of progress made 
by any crop is governed to a great degree by what is termed accumu- 
lated temperatures, meaning the excess in day degrees during the 
twenty-four hours from the adopted base temperature of 42°. 
Statistics furnished by Sir Henry Gilbert show that during a period 
of eighteen years the greatest amount of accumulated heat required 
at Rothamsted in any year to complete the growth of wheat and 
vipen the grain was in all cases about 300°, and about one-sixth of 
the total mean value for the eighteen years. Mr. Mawley considers 
this to be a very large range, and thinks that such calculations can 
only be regarded as rough approximations, at all events as far as the 
leading cereal crop in this country is concerned. 

In the case of frosts it is not so much the lowness of the temperature 
that has to be feared as its duration. Mr. Mawley quotes an interest- 
ing case of his: 


On the nights preceding October 6 and 7, 1897, 5° and 8° of frost 
were respectively indicated by the thermometer exposed on the lawn at 
Berkhamsted. On the first of these nights my dahlias, which were 
growing within a few yards of this thermometer, were not the least 
injured ; whereas on the second night, when there were only 3° more of 
frost, the whole of the upper parts of the plants were completely killed, 
and their flowering ruined for the season. I could not understand this 
at first, as the weather on both nights was apparently similar in all 
other respects, until I examined the thermograph trace, when I found 
that the coldest period on the first night lasted only about a quarter of 
an hour, whereas on the second night it lasted for six hours. 


The types of frost to be most feared are wind frosts, which envelop 
the whole plant in a swift-flowing current of cold air, and late spring 
frosts, which are dangerous, often destroying the blossoms and fruit- 
buds. It is often the exposure of the plants to sunshine on the 
morning following the brief frost that is responsible for the damage. 
Dr. Vines has explained the reason why quick thawing is so 
dangerous. It is because when a plant which contains a large pro- 
portion of water is exposed to the frost, some of the water contained 
in the cells escapes from them and is frozen on the surface, the whole 
tissue contracting. If the frozen part is slowly thawed, the cells 
gradually reabsorb the water and return to the normal condition. If, 
however, the frozen part is quickly thawed, the cells cannot absorb 
the water sufficiently rapidly, and it collects in the interstellar spaces, 
causing decay, or it runs off and evaporates, so that the part dries up. 
It has been found that spraying plant foliage with water so as to 
thaw it before the sun is up is an effective remedy. But in the case 
of low-growing plants it is advisable to protect them from the action 
of these spring frosts. Perhaps it has hardly been generally realised 
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how slight the protection can be. <A scanty distribution of straw or 
other light litter is sufficient. For individual plants Mr. Mawley 
recommends sprigs of heather, which are valuable, as they do not 
hold the damp. 

During the present century there have been eight prolonged frosts 
in the neighbourhood of London—the longest in 1894-95, having 
lasted from December 30 to March 5, a period of sixty-six days, 
The average interval between them is about ten years, but they really 
occur very irregularly, and meteorology has not yet found any means 
of prognosticating their arrival, and solving the causes to which they 
are due. 

The influence of rain on vegetation stands second in importance to 
temperature, the most beneficial conditions being moderation. Excess 
in the way of prolonged droughts has been experienced nine times in 
the neighbourhood of London during the present century, the longest, 
in 1893, having extended over 120 days. During the same period, 
and in the same neighbourhood, there have been eight continued wet 
periods, but these were of far less severity than the dry ones, the 
longest duration being ninety-one days in 1878. The work carried 
on at experimental farms such as the one at Rothamsted has taught 
useful lessons as to the best methods of mitigating the effects of 
disastrous seasons. For instance, at Rothamsted it was found that by 
the application of nitrate of soda to pasture land the grass became 
deeper rooted, and was thus enabled to withstand without detriment 
the long drought of 1870. 

The question of the passage of rain into the soil, known as percola- 
tion, is of importance, as the fertility of the land is lessened when the 
drainage is excessive. At the Rothamsted farm the soil has been 
found to be richest in nitrates after the period of least percolation, 
between July and October, and poorest after the winter when the 
drainage is greatest, between April and June. The greatest loss of 
these valuable nitrates therefore occurs during exceptionally wet 
autumns and winters. It is in dry and sunny springs and summers 
that the soil increases most in fertility. It used to be thought that 
the best policy was to leave land fallow in winter. But experience 
has now proved that the soil retains its nitrates much more effectively 
if covered by a soil of some kind, especially if the winter is a wet one. 

In the average November three-fourths of the rainfail descends 
permanently into the ground, the remaining quarter being evaporated, 
while the loss of nitrogen is greater than in any other month in the 
year, being 6 lb. per acre, which is 37 lb. of nitrate of soda per acre. 
In an average May the conditions are reversed, as less than one-fourth 
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of the total rainfall passes into the ground, leaving the remaining 
three-fourths to be evaporated, while only about 1 lb. of nitrogen per 
acre is lost. 

Mr. Mawley points out that for meteorological purposes Mr, 
Symond’s definitions of absolute and partial droughts have proved 
most serviceable, but from an agricultural and horticultural point of 
view they are likely to be very misleading. 


When the ground has once become dry on the surface, and to the 
depth of several inches, a fall of a tenth of an inch of rain once a week, 
which would soon bring to an end even a partial drought, would prove 
of no service at all to vegetation generally, beyond temporarily cooling 
and moistening the air. Indeed, it would do more harm than good to 
certain kinds of soil by caking the surface, and thus tending to increased 
evaporations from it atterwards. 


At present we depend upon Nature entirely for the essential light 
required for plant growth, whereas heat, water, and soil can be 
artificially supplied to plants. Mr. Mawley dwells upon the value of 
sunlight, which in these islands is often absent at the critical moments,. 
whether they are at the ripening of corn or the maturing of fruit 
crops, &c. But in this respect also there is scope for more systematic 
experiment than has yet been afforded. By such an artificial light as. 
the electric arc actinic rays are to a great extent available, and a 
judicious application of the search light at night over fields of ripening 
corn, where there has been a deficiency of sunlight during the day, 
may be a future expedient. 





Liquid Hydrogen.—The liquefaction of hydrogen by Professor 
Dewar in the laboratories of the Royal Institution may certainly be 
said to be one of the most interesting scientific events of the moment, 
and one which promises to open up new fields of scientific investiga- 
tion. Professor Olszewski has the credit of having obtained hydrogen 
for a moment ina mist-like state. But the liquefaction was transitory 
and the experiment cannot in any way be said to diminish the value 
of Professor Dewar’s accomplishment of having reduced the intract- 
able element to a static liquid. Considering the difficulties which 
beset the undertaking it is with justice that Natwre describes the 
successful issue as “‘a towr de force.” It is certainly one which will 
sustain the reputation of the Royal Institution as a birthplace of 
discovery. 

To produce the liquid hydrogen, the element in the gaseous state 
was cooled to — 205° Centigrade, and under a pressure of 180 atmo-. 
spheres escaped continuously from the nozzle of a coil of pipe at the 
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rate of about 10 cubic feet to 15 cubic feet per minute in a vacuum 
vessel, double silvered and of special construction, all surrounded with 
a space kept below — 200° Centigrade. In the vacuum vessel the 
hydrogen passed into the liquid state and was allowed to drip into 
another vessel doubly protected by being surrounded with a third 
vacuum vessel. In 5 minutes 20 c.c. of the liquid was collected, the 
yield of the liquid being about 1 per cent. of the gas. 

The new liquid is clear and colourless, It shows no absorption 
spectrum, and has a clearly defined meniscus. Professor Dewar 
concludes it has a high refractive index and dispersion. In a recent 
paper he describes two experiments which prove the excessively low 
temperature of the boiling point. (1) A long piece of glass tubing, 
sealed at one end, open to the air at the other, was cooled by immersing 
the closed end in the liquid hydrogen, The tube immediately filled 
with solid air. (2) A tube containing helium was placed in the liquid 
hydrogen, when a distinct liquid was seen to condense. Thus the 
liquefaction of hydrogen has led to that of helium, and all known 
gases have been now liquefied. 


The Newly Discovered Constituents of the Atmosphere. 
Krypton—Neon—Metargon.—Professor William Ramsay and 
Mr. Morris W. Travers recently described to the Royal Society the 
method by which they have separated the new gas called Krypton 
from the atmosphere. They were furnished by Dr. Hampson with a 
liberal supply of liquid air (about 750 cubic centimetres), and they 
allowed all to evaporate away slowly excepting 10 cubic centimetres. 
Having collected the gas from that small residue in a gas-holder they 
obtained, after the removal of oxygen with metallic copper, and 
nitrogen with a mixture of pure lime and magnesium dust, followed 
by exposure to electric sparks in presence of oxygen and caustic soda, 
26°2 cubic centimetres of a new gas showing the argon spectrum 
feebly and, in addition, a spectrum which has not been seen before. 
This is characterised by two very brilliant lines, one almost identical 
in position with D3, and almost rivalling it in brilliancy. There is 
also a green line, comparable with the green helium line in intensity, 
and a somewhat weaker green. To decide as far as possible which 
lines belong to the argon spectrum and which to the krypton, the two 
spectra were examined at the same time with the grating, the first 
order being applied. The lines which were either absent or very 
faint in argon have been ascribed to krypton. The approximate 
density of krypton was found by weighing it in a bulb of 32°321 cubic 
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centimetres capacity, under a pressure 521°85 millimetres and at a 
temperature of 15°95. The weight of this quantity was 0°04213 
grain. This means a density of 22°47. Krypton is therefore a 
heavier gas than argon. It is monatomic, and therefore an element. 
The same investigators have also recently discovered two other con- 
stituents of the atmosphere. From liquid argon they have collected 
two gases which they have called Neon and Metargon respectively. 
Neon has a density of 13°7. It has a very novel spectrum, being 
characterised by a number of bright red lines—amongst which one was 
particularly brilliant—a brilliant yellow line, and numerous green and 
blue lines, It behaves remarkably in a vacuum tube, being absorbed 
by the red-hot aluminium electrodes, and the appearance of the tube 
changes, as pressure falls, from carmine red to a most brilliant orange, 
which is seen in the case of no other gas. Metargon has a density of 
19°87, Its spectrum is thus described : 

When introduced into a vacuum tube it showed a very complete spec- 

trum, totally differing from that of argon, while resembling it in general 
character. With low dispersion it appeared to be a banded spectrum, 
but with a grating, single bright lines appear, about equidistant through 
the spectrum, the intermediate space being filled with many dim, yet well- 
defined lines. 
The red pair of argon lines can also be traced in the spectrum. The 
gas is monatomic. The discoverers think that metargon holds the 
position towards argon that nickel does to cobalt, having approxi- 
mately the same atomic weight, yet different properties. 


Children’s Eyesight.—Mr. A. Brudenell Carter’s recent dis- 
course to the Society of Arts on children’s eyesight is a reminder and 
a suggestion of even national importance. The increase of short-sight 
in the young is a danger not only to them, but to their descendants, and 
it is time to take steps to encourage the development of acuteness of 
vision in the race. Mr. Brudenell Carter, after pointing out the con- 
dition of a healthy normal eye, that it should be in measure, that is, 
“‘emmetropic,” dwelt on those chief malformations of flat-eye and 
short-sight, when the two essential measurements are no longer identical. 
Flat-eye, a matter of formation, is more common, but generally less in- 
convenient, while short-sight, a far more serious evil, may be more 
aptly described as, generally, a stretching of the ocular tunics under 
the stress of work, often from inherited weakness of these tunics, and 
as an evil which is liable to rapid increase in unfavourable circum- 
stances, ‘The same unfavourable circumstances which develop short- 
sight will also change flat-eye into short-sight. 
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The importance of sufficient light, and admitted on the left-hand 
side, is now pretty generally known, and finds recognition in all our 
Board School architectural designs. The danger to the eyes of faulty 
position of the body in studying, calling for undue convergence of the 
muscles of the eyes ard a consequent strain of accommodation, is well 
known, and is striven against by the greater care in the arrangement 
of seats and desks; it is known that seats should be flush with the 
desks. But it is not generally recognised throughout the community 
that an improvement of vision can be attained by practice. Mr. 
Brudenell Carter reminds us that though there is a near limit of vision 
within which the power of accommodation can no longer be brought 
to bear, there is no distance limit—excepting external limitations, 
atmospherical and otherwise; the only visual effort that injures is 
that directed to near things, which strains the accommodation and the 
muscles which affect convergence, while efforts to see things on the 
verge of visibility strengthen the powers of the organism. He thinks 
that from observation we not only learn what to see—a mental effort 
—but that increased sensitiveness to the light coming from the object 
looked at may be obtained by the eye, an acuteness of vision from a 
stimulated growth and finer development of nerve. He reminds us 
that functional use and quality are independent throughout the whole 
history of human development. These considerations verge on a 
physiological question, whether the improvement of vision attained 
by practice will be an improvement in the visual organ. In the case 
of short-sight, of course, it is physically impossible to shorten the axis 
of the eyeball, but persons can be brought to know the meaning of 
the blurred images they perceive. 

Mr. Brudenell Carter gives some figures as to the sight of the 
children in our London Board Schools. Out of 8125 children tested 
as to acuteness of vision, 


there were only 3181, or 39°15 per cent., who had normal vision with 
both eyes, and the cases of normal vision with one eye and subnormal 
with the other were an insignificant minority: so that, roughly, of 
London school children between the ages of eight and thirteen, nearly 
60 per cent. do not see as acutely—that is, as well and as sharply—as 
they ought to do. 


And flat-eye probably existed to some extent in a considerable number 
of those children returned as normal, the experiments not having 
been carried to the pitch of refinement necessary to diagnose this. 
The undeveloped condition of London children’s eyesight Mr. 
Brudenell Carter would ascribe rather to their town surroundings 
than to their school conditions. London children rarely Lave an 
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opportunity of exercising visual efforts on the verge of visibility as 
recommended ; their horizons are limited by the opposite wall or the 
other side of the street, their seeing powers are never exerted to any 
great extent. Country children, on the contrary, have every encourage- 
ment to healthy visual effort, and their vision has been found, in such 
examinations as have so far been made, to slightly exceed the present 
very moderate normal standard. 

In the discussion an inquiry was made as to artificial lights, 
but it was not followed up. The injurious effect of unsteady light, 
such as gas, and electric light supplied direct from a dynamo, was not 
alluded to. This is, however, an important matter. The pain that 
many experience in reading by electric light may be due to the 
infinitesimal waves and palpitations consequent on intermittent supply 
of electricity, which waves, though too minute and close together to 
be definitely seen, yet may irritate by their irregularity and by the 
variation in intensity of illumination. 

It is re-assuring side by side with the depressing statistics of the 
London Board School children to note that a human being has 
seen the satellites of Jupiter with the naked eye, and that one of our 
own race, the late Mr. Dawes, “ could see with the naked eye double 
stars and many other celestial objects with perfect telescopic vision.” 
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Notes of Cravel and Exploration. 


The Island of Formosa.—Formosa, with a length of 235 miles 
and a width of from 70 to 90 miles, is one of the largest islands in the 
eastern seas. Its mountain-axis, rising to a height of 12,000 feet, is 
situated near its eastern side, with a steep drop to the coast, while on 
the west the hills sink more gradually to a wide alluvial plain still in 
process of comparatively rapid deposit and extension seaward. The 
Japanese current, sweeping by the eastern shore at the rate of some 
two miles an hour, is the cause of this difference, since it has pre- 
vented the alluvial formation to which the western plains owe their 
existence. The rate of encroachment on the sea at this side is 
measured by the distance of four miles, now separating the Dutch 
fort at Tai-wan-foo from the coast, on which it was built in 1624. 
The island, in fact, tends to reunite itself with the mainland, from 
which it was perhaps originally severed by an earthquake or other 
convulsion. The harbours, too, are silting up, and the rivers are 
rendered unnavigable by sand- and mud-banks. The Dutch, during 
their thirty-seven years’ occupation of part of the island, converted 
numbers of the natives to Christianity, but these, on its conquest by 
the pirate, Koxinga, were slaughtered, driven into the mountains, or 
compelled to submit and shave their heads. The memory of the 
Dutch is still loved by the aborigines, and they treasure as sacred 
heirlooms documents written in their own language by the mission- 
aries of that nation. Anxiety to cultivate trade relations with the 
Japanese, which they purchased by abjuring Christianity, induced the 
Dutch authorities to discourage the efforts of their missionaries in 
Formosa, ‘‘They paid the penalty of their pusillanimity,” says 
Mr. Pickering, “some thirty years later, when they were driven out 
of Taiwan by the Chinese.” * 





Native Tribes of Formosa.—The aborigines of Formosa are 
divided into two sections, the semi-civilised barbarians who have 
submitted to Chinese rule, called Pepohoans, or barbarians of the 
plains, and the Chi’-Hoans, or unreclaimed savages of the mountains, 





* “Pioneering in Formosa.” By W. A. Pickering, C.M.G. London; 
Hurst & Blackett. 1898. 
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The former number, perhaps, half a million, and the Chinese three 
millions; while there is no way of estimating the numbers of the 
mountaineers, The author, by his knowledge of Chinese and power 
of winning the confidence of lower races, succeeded in visiting these 
latter, although previously unapproachable by strangers, and his 
description of his intercourse with them is the most valuable portion 
of his book. Like the Dyaks of Borneo, they are enthusiastic head- 
hunters, and they also resemble them in drawing omens from the 
. flight of birds and other casual occurrences, which, if sinister, will 
induce them to abandon any undertaking. The brains of the 
slaughtered foe are mixed with spirits and drunk amid great 
festivities, while the skuli, as in Borneo, is preserved as a trophy. 
They live in villages, and their houses, built of stone and roofed with 
slate, are described as clean and comparatively comfortable. The 
women carry burdens and perform all manual labour, showing some 
skill in weaving cloth from fine hemp and forming patterns with 
coloured threads obtained from European stuffs. The men are 
accomplished hunters, who, when young, can run down a deer, and 
have dogs trained for the same purpose. Their vegetable food, of 
glutinous rice, sweet potatoes, taro, and millet, is thus varied with 
venison, fish, and bear and pig’s flesh, devoured after a successful 
expedition in enormous quantities, and washed down with an intoxi- 
cant brewed from millet. When on a head-hunting excursion, on the 
other hand, they will subsist for days together on a few balls of 
glutinous rice, and such casual dainties as grubs and caterpillars, only 
tightening their belts so as almost to cut themselves in two, in order 
to diminish the pangsof hunger. In their family life they are 
amiable and comparatively irreproachable, addicted only to the vice 
of drinking, and to the relentless pursuit of their foes. The women 
are the priests, exercising forms of exorcism and making offerings of 
food and drink to the four points of the compass before each mezl. 
Mr. Pickering believes the various tribes, from the diversity of their 
speech, to be of different origins, but found those he came upon in 
the south and centre to resemble the Tagalas of the Philippines. 
They practise totemism, having each a tutelary bird, beast, or reptile. 
It was through a Spanish Dominican missionary living in a Chinese 
village in the interior that the author was first enabled to visit the 
savages, through his converts among the semi-civilised aborigines who 
were on terms of friendship with their untamed neighbours, and 
introduced him to some of their head-men. Although the Catholic 
priests have made some progress amongst the Chinese, their chief 
successes, we are told, are with tne civilised natives, and here a 
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promising field seems open for missionary enterprise. White men 
are regarded with kindly feeling among both classes of natives, 
through the good reputation left by the Dutch, and it is only the 
Chinese who are held in abhorrence by them. 





The Camphor Trade.—The camphor-tree, a gigantic laurel, is 
indigenous over the whole mountain-axis of Formosa, and the 
exportation of the drug has always been one of its chief trades. The 
tree is felled, and its larger sections used as timber, while the smaller 
twigs and branches are boiled down, and the camphorised vapour 
intercepted as it exhales. The camphor is then packed in large vats 
with holes drilled in the bottom, through which oozes an oil which, 
under the name of camphor oil, is 2 remedy much prized by the 
Chinese for rheumatism. The camphor is then transferred to bags 
holding about one hundred and thirty pounds each, and packed in air- 
tight cases for shipment. The attempt of an English firm to infringe 
the self-conferred monopoly of the Chinese governor in the trade was 
eventually frustrated by the machinations of the latter, after a series 
of incidents of a more or less warlike description, the governor inciting 
pirates and hostile tribes to raid the English camphor stores. Not 
only could the merchants obtain no redress for these outrages, but 
they were condemned by their own consul for taking measures to 
yecover their goods, in conformity with his instructions from home 
that there was to be no trouble with the Chinese authorities. 
Although the sentence was reversed on appeal to Shang-hai, the fact 
that four European gentlemen had been marched through the streets 
as prisoners and tried as criminals “for merely recovering their own 
property from the clutch of pirates and wreckers” so increased the 
prestige of the governor that he was enabled to renew his persecution, 
and eventually compel the abandonment of a trade which foreigners 
were by law strictly entitled to exercise. 





Indiarubber in the Brazilian Forests.— The increasing 
demand for indiarubber, and the danger of the exhaustion of the 
supply owing to its extensive consumption for bicycle tyres, lends 
interest to a Consular report from Para on its production in the 
Amazonian forests. A singular feature of this region is the immense 
variety of species, including over 100 palms and 20,000 different 
kinds of trees, so that more than two or three congeners can seldom 
be found in a square mile. It was from South America that india- 
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rubber was first introduced into Europe by the French scientist, La 
Condamine, who reported that the Peruvian Indians made use of it 
for many purposes. This was in 1736, but it was not until 1770 
that an English artist discovered its efficacy for effacing pencil marks— 
hence its name of rubber. It is distinguished from gutta-percha by 
its greater elasticity, a property which the latter loses when kept in a 
cool temperature, for which reason it is used in the insulation of sub- 
marine cables, The rubber of the Amazonian forests commands the 
highest price, that from the Upper Amazons having a slight advantage 
in this respect over that of the lower valley, because from the greater 
distance it has to travel, it reaches the port of shipment in a drier 
condition. The tree producing it, known by various names among 
the natives of different parts of the country, was named Hevea 
guyanensis by Aublet, a French botanist, who studied it in French 
Guiana. It is an inconspicuous tree with trifoliate leaves, growing to- 
a height of over 60 feet, and is compared in general appearance to an: 
English ash. It flourishes best on islands or ground that is periodic- 
ally inundated, and requires the shade of other trees, as well as a still 
atmosphere, in order to give an abundant supply of the milky juice 
which hardens into gum. It requires fifteen years to mature, and is 
not cultivated artificially, but the supply is practically inexhaustible, 
as it is reproduced by nature even after the temporary exhaustion of 
a district. This has occurred in the case of Cameta on the Tocantins, 
for forty years resorted to by thousands in search of fortune. There 
are many regions still untapped, and the known area of production, 
which probably will be largely extended, exceeds 1,000,000 square- 
miles, The most prolific districts are on the lower islands of the 
main stream, and on its southern tributaries, on one of which there 
are 100 trees, which yield 100 tons of rubber per annum. The 
manufacture of waterproof clothing from indiarubber was introduced 
in France at the end of the eighteenth century, after which it was 
developed on a very extensive scale by the firm of Macintosh, ot 
Manchester, which has left its name to this class of goods. 





Artesian Boring in Queensland.—The beneficent effect on the 
parched pastoral districts of Queensland of the lifting of the sub- 
terranean waters is illustrated by a series of photographs in the 
August number of the Wide World Magazine. The wealthy squatters, 
who count their sheep by hundreds of thousands, were threatened 
with ruin by the recurring droughts, in which the animals, crowding 
round the shrinking water-holes, quickly devoured the pasture within. 
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reach, and perished in myriads both from hunger and thirst. The 
drought of 1885 not only exhausted all the tanks and artificial means. 
of storage on the runs, but threatened the water-supply of the towns, 
and brought great tracts of the colony to the condition of a desert. 
From this alarming prospect it was rescued by the utilisation of its. 
subterranean streams and lakes, which have been successfully tapped 
in many places by artesian borings. Some of these are carried to- 
considerable depths below the surface; thus the Charleville bore, 500 
miles west of Brisbane, yielding 3,000,000 gallons a day, was carried 
down to 1379 feet at a cost of £2400. The water comes up at a 
temperature of 106° F. and at a pressure of 100 Ibs, to the square inch. 
The Thurlagoona well ejects an equal volume of water from a depth of 
1710 feet, at a temperature of 118° F. The Charlotte Plains bore,. 
again, lifts 4,500,000 gallons a day from 1848 feet below the surface.. 
Hundredsof thousands of acres, previously useless for stock, are reclaimed 
by these large fountains, whose waters are led through the country in 
artificial streams, furnishing in some cases over twenty miles of canal 
from a single outflow. All bores do not spout or overflow, but only 
send the water sufficiently near the surface to be raised by pumping.. 
Western Queensland has now 454 such sources, with an aggregate 
depth of over a mile. Of this number 317 gush up as fountains 
whose combined volume amounts to close upon 200,000,000 gallons. 
a day. The value of the works is estimated at nearly a million 
sterling, and a private bore is considered to require a reservation of 
10,000 to 12,000 acres in order to make it profitable. The cost 
increases with the depth in an ascending scale—thus the charge of 27s. 
per foot down to 1000 feet rises to 35s. between that and 1500 feet, 
and to 40s, between that limit and 2,000 feet. Queensland will soon 
possess the deepest artesian well in the world, if the resumed opera-- 
tions in the Bimerah bore lead toa successful result. They had been: 
abandoned as hopeless at 4000 feet, but on the news that water had 
been struck at that depth elsewhere, it was decided to carry them 
down to 5000 feet. 





Berber Cities in the Tunisian Sahara.—A journey of great 
interest through the Tunisian Sahara is described by Sir Harry 
Jobnston in the Geographical Magazine for June 1898. Starting. 
from the Island of Jerba, the southern point of the Gulf of Gabes, 
the first desert town reached was Mednin, whose streets are mostly 
composed of houses of very similar construction, Termed ksur, or 
castles, they merit the name by the height of four or five storeys to 
which they are reared, despite the friable nature of the mud and 
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rubble of which they are built. A fragmentary external staircase, 
aided by stones casually projecting from the wall, seemingly more 
adapted for goats than men, leads to the entrance doors of the several 
floors, in front of which a stone sill or threshold forms a landing- 
stage. The owner, having nimbly ascended to its level, inserts in a 
hole in the wall a latch-key a foot long, which releases a bolt and 
gives him admittance into his abode. In the mountain buttresses of 
the Matmata plateau, lying from 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea, 
some of the wonderful crag towns of the Berbers were visited. That 
of Beni Barka forms the apex of a conical mountain, which, though 
looking as inaccessible as the Matterhorn, is encircled by the spiral 
ledges of a good road made by the French, giving easy access to the 
fortress town on its summit. Dwirat, a precipitous mass of rock and 
masonry, the one scarcely distinguishable from the other, towers 
3000 feet above the plain, and seems to overhang the ravine that 
isolates it. Shnini, on the other hand, is almost entirely excavated in 
the rock itself, the houses being cavern dwellings in the terraced side 
of a steep gorge, with doors and windows cut in its face, and a little 
masonry smoothing the surface here and there. The sheikh’s house 
occupied by the traveller he describes as a spacious apartment 
hollowed out of the mountain side. 

Its floor [he says] rose in flat terraces; its height varied from twenty 
to ten feet, with inner store-rooms still further cut into the bowels-of the 
rock with a higher floor and lower pitch. The hard rock floor was 
like polished cement. Round the walls wooden pegs had been driven 
into the walls to hang up a variety of objects. The excavators had had 
the forethought to leave projecting blocks of stone, and these, with the 
niches cut into the surface of the wall, supplied the place of furniture, 
tables and shelves, while the shelves of the terraces became seats or 
tables or beds. The floor was beautifully covered with rich-tinted 
carpets, and the interior displayed, on the whole, a well-developed 
zesthetic taste. 


Many of the hill-sides were honey-combed with these human 
burrowings, of which only the doors and windows were visible as 
black slits in the surface. Another type of subterranean dwelling of 
comparatively modern date, since it has only been in use for 200 
years, is constructed by digging or cutting in the hill-side a shaft 
with vertical sides some twenty to thirty feet deep, to serve as a 
central courtyard, off which the various chambers are dug out 
laterally. An approach, high enough to be passable for camels, is 
then made to it, by the excavation of a tunnel from some distance, 
leading downward to the floor level by a very gradual descent. There 
are thus three types of rock dwellings. Those of the first are built on 
to the mountain externally, as in many of the Italian villages; those 
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of the second are artificial or natural caves in a cliff; in the third 
case they are entirely subterranean, receiving light and air only 
through a pit open to the sky. The Berbers, whom the author 
believes to be a Semitic race, are well affected to French rule, and 
appreciate such material improvements as roads and postal facilities. 


Wireless Telegraphy among the Indians of the Amazons. 
—A very curious telegraphic apparatus called a Cambarysii, was 
found in use among a tribe of Indians known as Cataquinaris, by 
Dr. José Bach of La Plata, who visited them in 1896-97. Their 
home is on the frontiers of Bolivia and Peru, among the headwaters 
of the river Taracuaci, an affluent of the Jurua, one of the chief 
tributaries of the Upper Amazon. The telegraphic machinery con- 
sists of a hollow pillar of hard wood encasing various substances 
disposed in layers, the upper series of hard rubber, wood, and hide, 
being separated by an empty space from the lower, consisting of 
powdered mica, bone fragments, wood fragments, and fine sand. 
Planted to about three-fourths of its height in a hole in the ground, 
with sand below, and a filling in of resins and fragments of wood and 
hide, it has the curious property, when struck with a club, of causing 
the blow to be echoed by a similar instrument at a distance of not 
more than a mile. The maloccas, or habitations of the Indians, 
situated on a line running north and south, each contains one, and 
when it is struck, the sound of the blow is given out by both its 
neighbours. Attention being first called by two raps, responded to 
by a single one, a conversation is carried on by means of a code of 
signals, of which each malocca possesses a copy. The sound is 
scarcely audible outside the dwelling enclosing the instrument, and 
Colonel George Earl Church, in his communication on the subject to 
the Geographical Journal for July, expresses the opinion that as the 
air is obviously not the vehicle of the sound, it must be transmitted 
by vibrations of the ground, which he conjectures may contain in that 
region a stratum of earth or rock of some specially sonorous quality. 
Dr. Bach could not persuade the Indians to part with one of the 
instruments, ana had some difficulty even in persuading them to let 
him examine it, but he hopes to obtain one on a second visit in 
exchange for specially chosen presents. If he succeed, it will bea 
most interesting subject of inquiry to ascertain whether the telegraph 
will retain its power of sympathetic transmission in other localities, 
and if so, whether we must not admit some unsuspected properties in 
the substances of which it is composed. The familiar fact of the 
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repetition of the note struck on one musical instrument by another in 
the same room is not a paruailel, as the air vibrations in that case con- 
stitute the agency of transmission, and the interval crossed by them is 


comparatively insignificant. 


Life in Uruguay.— Uruguay, the smallest of the South American 
Republics, with an area of 73,000 square miles, and a population of 
no more than three quarters of a million, differs from its neighbour 
Argentina in the diversified character of its surface broken up into 
hills, valleys, and rolling plains. Although with a soil inferior both 
for grazing and agricultural production, it is not scourged like the 
level pampas by dust and wind storms, and is saved from drought by 
its permanent rivers, consisting of the Uruguay and its tributaries. 
Mr. Robert Crawford,* who spent some time there as a railway 


engineer, gives a favourable account of its climate, which is equable 


and healthy, but a very unfavourable picture of its administration. 


‘The state of public safety may be judged from the fact that a burglar 


shot by a farmer’s wife in flagrante delicto proved to be the Attorney- 


‘General of the district. Life up the country on a remote railway 


outpost was therefore enlivened by some hairbreadth escapes of 
robbery and murder, though the police, in the author’s case, seem to 


have been very efficient. Although the wild animals are decreasing 


with the extension of population, wild cats and foxes still abound, 
and deer and ostriches may be seen grazing on the plains, The latter 
are protected by a heavy penalty for their slaughter, but are captured 
when in full plumage and deprived of their valuable feathers, Fresh- 
water seals inhabit the rivers, and it is stated that they will attack a 
dog in the water and drown him. 





* “South American Sketches.” By Robert Crawford, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1898. 
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HOW ENGLISH CATHOLICS PRAYED IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


O some of our Catholic readers it may be a subject of interest to 
know in what manner and words their Catholic forefathers some 

tive hundred years ago said their prayers. If I take up the “ Garden 
of the Soul,” or some of our modern prayer-books, I find devotions to 
the Passion of Our Lord, prayers in honour of each of the Five 
Wounds, and prayers to be said during the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
These prayers are not liturgical. They are merely devotional, but 
they are given to us under sanction of authority, as suggested helps 
to our devotion. The Sacred Liturgy, which is the prayer of the 
Church herself, stands on a higher level. It is the expression of the 
Church collective, and just because it is so sublimely adapted to the 
needs of the whole body Catholic, it cannot be expected that it will 
fully and in every way and in all cases meet the wants of each indi- 
vidual soul. Love must be free, and souls who love our Lord will 
always talk to Him in their own way, and tell Him their affections 
and their needs in their own words, and in the freedom and fulness 
of their own hearts. The Church is far too wise to restrain or 
discourage this sacred free speech of the Christian heart, and she 
contents herself with seeing that its expression keeps within the 
bounds of orthodoxy and of good taste. Hence besides the set forms 
of our beautiful Liturgy, we have had in ages past, and always shall 
have in ages to come, a wealth of concomitant devotional prayers, 
expressive of the outpouring of the faith and piety of the Catholic 
people. Each has its own proper sphere and function. The note of 
devotional prayer is that of full and perfervid freedom of expression 
which is so natural and so allowable in the personal and intimate 
relation of the soul with Christ. The note of Liturgy is that of dignity 
and self-restraint which is becoming to the public expression of the 
same relations in facie ecclesiae. It is with the devotional and extra- 
liturgical element that we are just now concerned. Had we lived 
here in England in the later half of the fourteenth century—when 
William Courtenay was Archbishop of Canterbury—should we have 
found in use prayers similar in drift and expression to those which 
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are known to us at the present day? Readers of Father Bridgett’s 
Dowry of Mary, and of Father Gasquet’s article in this Review 
(October 1893) will be already familiar with the character of these 
pre-Reformation devotions. I venture to add, for purposes of com- 
parison with our modern prayer-books, another sample taken from the 
Harleian MS. No. 211. It naturally loses much by being taken from 
the Latin rhyme or prose, and being cast into a literal and somewhat 
crude translation. But the true Catholic fervour and faith of the 
composition survives even such rough handling. The first part is 
evidently intended to be said before the Rood, which in our parish 
churches usually stood over the entrance to the chancel. By the Rood 
the great doctrine of the Atonement was constantly and vividly pre- 
sented to the eyes of all worshippers, and young and old were made 
familiar with the scene on Calvary, the figure of their crucified 
Saviour with the Virgin Mother and the beloved disciple—the highest 
types of Christian compassion—taking their faithful stand at the foot 
of the cross. Hence the prayers to the Five Wounds are naturally 
followed by prayers to Our Lady and St. John. In the Middle Ages, 
and far into subsequent centuries, there was both in preaching and 
praying a strong bent towards co-ordination of thought and feeling, 
and hence that passion for synthesis and symbolism by which men 
dearly loved to group and to grasp under one idea the sublime 
harmonies of God’s action in the old dispensation and in the new. In 
our own prosaic and practical age, it would be enough for us to contem- 
plate our Lord crucified and His Five Wounds. In the fourteenth 
century people were apt to do more. They liked to look back into 
the prophetical background. Full of the traditions of the faith, in 
which the great drama of the Incarnation enacted, ante thorum 
Virginis, stood out as one Divine purpose stretching from Eden to the 
Day of Judgment, they saw in our Lord hanging on the Cross the 
Fruit and the Tree of Life; in the wound in His side the River of 
Life, “which went forth to water Paradise,” and in the wounds of 
the Sacred Hands and Feet the same river, “ which thence is divided 
into four,” * and flowed forth to wash the world in its saving tide. It 
was their way of seeing, in the mysteries of the new law, the fulfilment 
i of the types and promises of the old. 

: In the prayers to be said during Mass, after the Elevation, there is 
nothing very different from those used by many Catholics at the present 
day. There is the same lively faith, the same love, the same adora- 
tion, and the same affectionate lacuitalon to our Lord “ on the altar, 
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: * Called in Genesis the Phison, the Gehon, t the Tigris, and nothin See 
Genesis ii. 10-14. 
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for the graces of which we stand in need. One of these Prayers is 
directed to be said “ between the Elevation and the third Agnus Dei,” 
and is very richly indulgenced by “ the lord Pope Boniface ” (no doubt 
the ninth of that name, a.p. 1389). 

Finally, it may be permitted to hazard a suggestion. We live in 
times when the number and variety of our prayer-books and manuals 
of devotion is becoming almost embarrassingly great, We may rest 
assured that the Church in this country will take care that the sacred 
Liturgy shall have and shall keep its supreme place in our public wor- 
ship, and, moreover, that she will seek—totally and widely apart from 
any heretical hankering after the vernacular—to put her Liturgy in 
the hands of all, and to make all familiar with the inexhaustible 
treasures which it contains for our edification and instruction. At 
the same time we may be equally sure that the Church will never fall 
into the stupid mistake of forging for universal and exclusive use one 
single cast-iron prayer-book. Outside the Liturgy and as its devotional 
complement, there will remain the plethura of forms of prayer and of 
prayer-books, in which the piety of the Church finds its abundant ex- 
pression. But we may expect that in the field of popular use, there 
will be amongst these a survival of the fittest, and that a few of the 
better types will commend themselves more and more to the favour of 
the faithful. One would plead that in this competition, and in the 
collections of the future, a fair place should be found, whenever pos- 
sible or suitable, for those forms of prayer and devotional exercises 
which have come down to us from the pre-Reformation times, and 
have been consecrated by the use of the English people during the 
long ages of their Catholic history. 

They cannot but be dear to the Catholics of this land. Their note 
of faith and piety rings so divinely true to our own. It would bea 
consolation to many to think that, not only in our Liturgy, but also 
in our devotional worship, the words of prayer and praise which were 
on the lips of Catholic England in the olden time, were being taken 
up and re-echoed on the lips of those who are the heirs of her faith 
and loyalty, both now and in the centuries to come. 

J. Moyes. 





Devout Prayer before the Crucifix. 


When we have considered all things, Thou, O most loving Jesus, 
art the Garden of Paradise. In Thee, the Father of all has most 
copiously planted the fruits of every kind of sweetness. The fruits of 
Thy passion, and the rivers of Thy blood flow forth abundantly and 
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sweep away our sorrows, and the power of hell thus broken groans 
most bitterly. 


To the Wood of Holy Cross. 


O triumphant wood of the Cross, through which we, by sin seduced 
are brought back to the joysof Heaven, Thou, by God’s power, openest 
the gates of the true Light, and shuttest the jaws of the cruel enemy. 
I worship Thee on account of Him, who by Thee didst lead His little 
flock to its heavenly home, and by this sceptre shattered the gates of 
hell, and the seal which was laid upon its kingdom. 


To the Head and Crown of Thorns. 


Hail! Head bent down, ignominiously crowned with the thorns of 
the unbeliever, pierced in many places, and blood-stained all around ; 
example of the humble. O precious Crown, dyed with the rose of the 
Creator’s blood ; grant that our minds, which are thorny and prone to 
sin, may by Thee be made beautiful. 


To the Wound of the Right Hand. 


Hail! wound of the right hand, like to the river Phison, whose 
plain bubbled forth with waters for the parched. Thou, whom the 
cruel, wicked and furious Jew, knowing not his God, didst pierce; I, 
in wretchedness and death, adore Thee. I worship Thee, I seek Thee, 
and implore Thee that I may never cease to be of the number of the 
penitent, amongst whom I labour in hope. 


To the Wound of the Left Hand. 


Hail! left hand of Christ, pierced by the most cruel nail. Thou 
like Gihon, hast poured forth the tide by which we were healed from 
direst evil. We adore thee, O wound, and bend our heads to Thee as 
to a most sweet fountain. Through Thee may it be given to us to over- 
come our foes, and to rejoice in the day of judgment. 


To the Wound in the Side of Jesus Christ. 


Hail, O fountain of Paradise, out of which flow forth the sweet rivers 
parted into four. By thee the evil spirits conquered and crushed, 
are made totremble. Sweet wound of the side, amongst the fountains 
there is none whose nectar is like unto thine. Hail, rejoice, thou 
medicine of uur race against its deadly bane. 


To the Wound of the Right Foot. 
Hail, wound of the right foot, Thou givest forth the river of blood 
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dike unto the Tigris. By this river man returns to the height of the 
heavenly home, where peace is all-enduring. By this wound, by 
this opening, He who is God Impassible pours out the libation of 
His Blood. May then this wound be to me, when woful death is nigh, 
my consolation and my help. 


To the Wound in the Left Foot. 


Hail, wound of the pierced left foot, in which God made Man was 
pleased to suffer. Thou art like to the Euphrates. May we, whom 
darkness has enveloped, by thee be set free. Sweet Wound, Sweet 
Nail! By thee the fount of the Precious Blood has overflowed. By 
thee may the slothful rise to life, and may the sinner, who has put 
his trust in thee, be converted. 


To the Glorious Virgin Mary. 

O Mary, who art the creature of Thy own child, thou who didst 
behold the sufferings of Thy Son, what sorrow was thine! To none 
of the children of men has it been given to know such anguish, nor 
could they have borne it. 

Let my soul, which has deserved to suffer, be pierced and punished 
with Thy sorrow, so that at the end it may not be condemned, but 
may by suffering be chastised, for its yielding to the flesh. 


To St. John the Evangelist. 


O St. John the Evangelist, thou wert the sacristan of the sacred 
vessel in which God has dwelt. I have been misled by the evil one. 
May I receive through thee those heavenly things which the heart 
has wished for. I implore thee, by the sorrow and by the tears, and 
by the terror by which thy heart was seized, when thou didst behold 
thy God despised, lead me to the company of those whom Christ has 
saved, Amen. 


Lord, have mercy on us: 

Christ, have mercy on us: 

Lord, have mercy on us: 

Our Father: 

And lead us not into temptation 

But deliver us from evil. Amen, 
. Christ was made for us obedient even unto death, 
. Unto the death of the Cross. 
. Pray for us, O holy Mother of God, 
. That we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ, 
. Very worshipful is blessed John, 
. Who leaned on the Lord’s breast at supper. 


rPdede 
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Let us Pray. 


Almighty and Eternal God, who hast willed that Thy only begotten 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, should undergo the crucifixion, the 
crown of thorns and the five wounds, so that we might be delivered 
from the power of the enemy; who hanging upon the Cross did 
commend to the virgin St. John His own Virgin Mother grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we who worship His passion, may be freed from 
the bonds of our sins through Christ our Lord. 


A Prayer at the Elevation of the Body of Christ. 


Hail, Lord Jesus Christ. Word of the Father. Son of the Virgin. 
Lamb of God. True Salvation of the World. Sacred Host. The 
Word made flesh. Fountain of mercy. 

Hail, Jesus Christ, praise of the Angels, glory of the Saints, Vision 
of Peace. True Godhead; true Man. Flower and Fruit of the Virgin 
Mother. 

Hail, Jesus Christ, splendour of the Father, Prince of Peace, Foun- 
tain of Goodness. Living Bread. Born of a Virgin. Vessel of 
Purity. 

Hail, Jesus Christ, Light of Heaven, Price of the World, True Joy, 
Bread of Angels, Joy of the Heart, King and Spouse of Virginity. 
Hail Jesus Christ, Path of Light, Sovereign Truth, Our Reward, 
True Charity, Fountain of Love, Our Peace, Our Sweetness, Our 
Rest, O Life Eternal. 


Hail, Author of our Creation, 

Hail, Price of our redemption, 
Hail, Sign of our sanctification, 
Hail, Viaticum of our pilgrimage, 
Hail, Reward of our expectation, 
Thou Christ, art the King of Glory. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, who from Mary, true 
Virgin didst take Thy Body for the redemption of sinners, by this 
Thy Most Sacred Body and Blood, which is here sacrificed and 
partaken of in memory of Thy passion, I implore Thy mercy, that 
Thou wilt forgive me all my sins, and grant me to persevere in works 
of such a kind, that I may live justly in this world, and when I pass 
out of this mortal life, 1 may obtain eternal salvation in the next, 
Amen. 
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Prayer after the Elevation of the Body of Christ. 


True Precious Body, True Precious Blood, True Salvation, True 
Redemption, our True Protection, I implore Thee, I adore Thee, I 
praise Thee, I glorify Thee, I bless Thee with all my strength, with 
all my heart. I commend to Thee my body and my soul, my senses, 
my whole life, my last end, all my wants, and all the infirmities of my 
soul and body; my parents and all my relations, my benefactors, my 
friends and acquaintances, and all the faithful of Christ. 

Protect us, our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, by the efficacy of this 
Sacrament of Thy Body and Blood from all temptations of the devil 
and from his power, and from all snares of our enemies visible and in- 
visible, and from scandals, and from all sins and perils, and weaknesses, 
and straits and adversities, and from evil report and calumny, and 
hurtfulness, and from all tribulations, and from sudden and unpro- 
vided death, from lightning and tempest, and from the pains and 
torments of Hell, and from all dangers of soul and body, do Thou 
constantly defend us, Grant us forgiveness of our sins, time for true 
penance and amendment of life and conduct, and perseverance in 
good works, Grant us that in the hour of our departure hence, we 
may, with sincere confession and good memory, with anointing of 
Holy oil, and with fulfilment of good works, worthily receive the 
Viaticum of eternal salvation, to the remission of our sins and the 
health of our souls, 

And by virtue of these Thy sacraments, grant deliverance to the 
souls of the faithful departed from all their pains and torments, so 
that by Thy mercy, they, too, may reach eternal happiness.—Amen, 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast taken this Thy most sacred flesh and 
precious blood from the womb of the glorious Virgin, and hast shed 
the self-same blood from Thy most holy side on the altar of the Cross 
for our salvation, and in this glorious flesh didst arise from the dead, 
and didst ascend into Heaven, and wilt come again in the same flesh 
to judge the living and the dead, deliver us by this Thy most Holy 
Body which is now being handled on the altar, from all impurity of 
soul and body, and from all evils and perils now and for ever.—Amen. 


Jesu, that dyed upon a tre 
Ower sowlys for te wynne, 
Schilde us fro ye fiendis myght 

And fro dedly synne. 
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Oratio devota ad imaginem Crucifix ; 


Omnibus consideratis, Passionis tuae fructus 
Paradisus voluptatis, Et cruoris tui fluctus 

Es, Jesu, piissime. Defluens largissime, 

In te fons Paternitatis Finem fecit nostri luctus, 
Omnis fructus suavitatis Per hunc infernus destructus,,. 
Plantavit plenissime. Gemit amarissime. 


Ad lignum Sctae. Crucis. 


Triumphale lignum crucis Te adoro propter Illum 

Tu seductos nos reducis, Qui per te gregem pusillum 
Ad superna gaudia ; Revexit in patria ; 

Portas pandis verae lucis Confringens per hoc vexillum,. 

Fauces claudis hostis trucis Orci vectes et sigillum, 
Divina potencia. Signans infernalia, 


Ad Caput et Coronam spineam. 


Ave caput inclinatum ! O Corona preciosa ! 
Despective coronatum, Quam cruoris tinxit rosa 
Spinis infidelium. Plasmatoris omnium. 
Multis locis perforatum Per te fiat speciosa, 
Circumquaque cruentatum, Mens humana, mens spinosa, 
Exemplar humilium ! Declinans in vicium. 


Ad vulnus dexterae manus. 


Salve vulnus dexterae manus ! Te adoro, Te honoro, 

Velut Physon cujus planus, Te inquiro, Te imploro, 
Miseris scaturiens, Ut miser et moriens. 

Quod iudeus inhumanus, Ut in contritorum choro, 

Inhonestus et insanus, In quo sperando laboro, 
Fodit Deum nesciens, Nunquam sim deficiens. 


Ad vulnus sinistrae manus. 


Ave tu sinistra Christi ! Te, o vulnus adoramus 
Perforata quae fuisti, Tibi caput inclinamus 
Clavo perdurissimo. Ut fonti dulcissimo. 
Velut Gyon effudisti, Per te detur ut vincamus 
Rivum tuum quo sanisti, Hostes et ut gaudeamus 
Nos a malo pessimo. In die novissimo. 
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Ad vulnus lateris Jesu Christi. 


O fons ave Paradisi! 
In quo quatuor divisi, 
Dulces fluunt rivuli. 
Per quem daemones invisi, 
Sunt confracti et elisi, 
Et effecti tremuli. 


Dulce vulnus laterale! 
Inter fontes nullum tale, 
Nectar unquam poculi. 
Salve, ave, gaude, vale,! 
Contra venenum lethale, 
Medicina populi. 


Ad vulnus dextri pedis. 


Salve vulnus dextri pedis! 
Tu cruoris rivum edis, 
Tygri comparabilis, 
Per hunc rivum homo redis, 
Ad supernae culmen sedis, 
Ubi pax est stabilis, 


Per hoc vulnus, hoc foramen, 
Fudit cruoris libamen, 
Deus impassibilis. 
Sit ergo mihi solamen 
Istud vulnus et iuvamen 
Cum mors adest flebilis. 


Ad vulnus sinistri Pedis. 


Laevi Pedis perforati, 

Ave vulnus in quo pati, 
Deus homo voluit. 
Comparandum es Euphrati, 

Per te simus liberati, 
Nos quos umbra tenuit. 


Dulce vulnus dulcis clavus, 

Et cruoris dulcis favus, 
Per istud efferbuit. 

Per te resurgat ignavus, 

Emendetur homo pravus, 
In te spem habuit. 


Ad Gloriosam Virginem Mariam. 


O Maria, plasma nati, 
Quae vidisti natum pati, 
Quis te dolor tenuit ! 
Non est hoc humanitatis 
Datum scire ullitati; 
Nullus homo potuit. 


Prae dolore perforetur 
Mea mens et crucietur 
Quae dolorem meruit. 
Ne in finem condempnetur. 
Sed per peenas emendetur, 
Quia carni paruit. 


Ad Sanctum Johannem Evangelistam. 


Johannes Evangelista! 
Tu sacrarii sacrista, 
In quo Deus jacuit. 
Me invidus fallit sophista, 
Per te mihi dentur ista, 
Quae supra mens voluit. 


Obsecro te, per hunc fletum, 
Per dolorem et per metum, 
Quo cor tuum tremuit ; 
Dum videres Deum spretum, 
Ut me ducas ad hunc cetum, 
Quem Christus eripuit. 
Amen. 
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Kyrie eleison. Kyr. Eleis. Kyrie eleis. 

Pater noster. 

Et ne nos. 

¥. Christus factus est pro nobis obediens usque ad mortem. 
i, Mortem autem crucis. 

¥. Ora pro nobis, sancta Dei genitrix. 

k. Ut digni efficiamur promissionibus Christi. 

VY. Valde honorandus est beatus Johannes. 

R. Qui supra pectus Domini in ceena recubuit. 


Oratio. 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui unigenitum filium tuum, Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum, crucem, coronam spineam, et quinque 
vulnera subire voluisti ut inimici a nobis expelleres potestatem, qui 
et in cruce pendens matrem suam virginem beato Johanni virgini 
commendavit, praesta quaesumus ut qui passionem eius veneramur, 
a peccatorum nostrorum nexibus liberemur. Per Christum. 


Oratio ad elevationem Corporis Christi. 

Ave Domine Jesu Christe, verbum Patris, filius Virginis, Agnus Dei, 
vera salus mundi, Hostia sacra, verbum caro, fons pietatis. Ave Jesu 
Christe laus angelorum. Gloria sanctorum, visio pacis, Deitas integra, 
verus homo, flos et fructus Virginis matris. Ave Jesu Christe, splendor 
Patris, princeps pacis, Ianua coeli, Fons bonitatis, panis vivus-Virginis 
partus, vas puritatis. 

Ave Jesu Christe, lumen coeli, pretium mundi, gaudium verum, 
angelorum panis, jubilus cordis, rex et sponsus Virginitatis. Ave Jesu 
Christe, via lucis, veritas summa, premium nostrum, caritas vera, fons 
amoris, pax, dulcedo, requies nostra, vita perennis. 

Ave principium nostre creationis, 

Ave precium nostre redemptionis. 

Ave vexillum nostre sanctificationis. 

Ave Viaticum nostre peregrinationis. 

Ave premium nostre expectationis. 

Tu Rex glorie, Christe. 

Tu patris sempiternus es Filius. 

Domine Jesu Christe, fili Dei vivi, qui ex vera virgine Maria corpus 
sumpsisti pro redemptione peccatorum, per hoc sacrosanctum corpus 
et sanguinem tuum, quod hic sacrificatur et sumitur in memoriam tue 
passionis, tuam misericordiam deprecor quatenus omnia peccata mea 
mihi dimittas atque dones mihi talium operum perseverantiam, ut cum 
ex hac vita corruptibili transiero, sim salvus in futuro, et honeste me 
habeam in presente seculo. Amen. 
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Oratio post elevationem Corporis Christi. 


Verum corpus pretiosum. 

Verus sanguis pretiosus. 

Vera salus, vera redemptio. 

Vera protectio nostra, te peto, te adoro, te laudo, te glorifico, te bene- 
dico ex omnibus viribus meis, et ex tota mente mea tibi commendo 
corpus meum et animam meam, et sensus meos, et totam vitam meam, 
et finem meum, et omnes necessitates meas et infirmitates anime mes 
et corporis mei, et omnes parentes et benefactores et amicos meos 
et familiares et omnes fideles christianos. 

Protege nos, Domine Deus noster Jesu Christe, per virtutem hujus 
SacramentiCorporis et Sanguinis tui ab omnibus temptationibus diaboli 
et potestate ejus et ab omnibus insidiis inimicorum visibilium et invi- 
sibilium et scandalorum, et ab omnibus peccatis et periculis et infir- 
mitatibus et angustiis et adversitatibus et mala fama et calumpnia et 
nocibilitate et ab omnibus tribulationibus et subita et improvisa morte, 
a fulgure et tempestate, et a penis inferni atque omnibus periculis 
anime et corporis nos incessanter defende. Remissionemque pecca- 
torum nostronum et spatium vere pcenitentie et emendationem vite, 
atque morum, et in bonis operibus perseverantiam tribue. Et in hora 
exitus nostri nobis concede cum pura confessione et bona memoria, 
sanctique olei unctione, atque bonorum operum perfectione digna 
suscipere viaticum salutis seterne, ad remissionem et salutem animarum 
nostrarum. Kt per horum virtutem sacramentorum tuorum, libera 
animas omnium fidelium defunctorum ab omnibus penis et tormentis 
quatenus, Te miserente, ad xternam beatitudinem pariter valeantur 
pervenire. Amen, 


Domine Jesu Christe, qui hanc sacratissimam carnem et preciosum 
sanguinem tuum de gloriose Virginis utero assumpsisti, et eundem 
sanguinem de sanctissimo latere tuo in ara crucis pro salute nostra 
effudisti, et in hac gloriosa carne de morte resurrexisti, et ad coelos 
ascendisti, et iterum venturus es iudicare vivos et mortuos in eadem 
carne, libera nos per hoc sacrosanctum Corpus tuum quod modo in 
altari tractatur, ab omnibus immunditiis mentis et corporis, et a 
cunctis malis et periculis nunc et in evum. 

Amen. 


[No. 28 of Fourth Series. ] 2c 
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Alotices of Rooks, 


1. Bitt-- Dank- und Weihe-Gottesdienste der Orthodox- 
Katholischen Kirche des Morgenlandes. Deutsch und 
Slavisch unter Beriicksichtigung des Griechischen Urtextes, 
Von ALExios von Mattzew, Mag. theol. Berlin: Siegismund, 
1897. [Volume iv. of the Series. ] 


2. Die Sacramente der Orth.-Kath. K. d. Morgenlandes., 
Berlin: Siegismund, 1898. [Volume v.] 


3. Begréibniss-Ritus und einige specielle und alterthiim- 
liche Gottesdienste d. Orth.-Kath. K. d. M. Berlin: 
Siegismund, 1898. [Volume vi. | 


N the years 1861-1862, the then chaplain of the Russian Embassy 
at Vienna, Michael Rajevsky, published in three parts a German 
translation of the chief offices of the Russo-Greek Church under the title 
“ Euchology of the Orthodox-Catholic Church.” The first part was 
devoted to the Mass and a selection of the Hours; the second to the 
Sacraments; the third to what may be called Occasional Offices. 
This translation was “ from the original Greek text with a continual 
reference to the Old-Slav,” that is the Office-books in use in Russia, 
Though considerable activity has been manifested of late years both 
abroad and at home, in rendering into various languages various 
parts of these offices, Rajevsky’s book remained for the space of a 
generation the most useful and comprehensive one of its class. But 
in 1890 Herr von Maltzeff, now Russian chaplain at Berlin, began a 
publication destined to supersede that of Rajevsky ; the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth volumes are the subject of the present notice. 

Herr von Maltzeff’s work was undertaken, as he states in the preface 
to the first part, primarily for the use of an Orthodox congregation 
at Potsdam and of those Greeks and Roumanians in Berlin who are not 
conversant with the Slav text in which the service is performed. 
But as it stands nearly completed (the seventh volume, a Menology, 
alone is wanting) it is of first rate value and importance for a much 
wider circle, viz., for all interested in liturgical studies and all those 
persons who may desire an accurate knowledge as to the real beliefs. 
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and practices of Eastern Christians not in communion with the Holy 
See, a subject which from a strictly religious point of view has of 
late years been attracting more and more attention in England. The 
difficulty of the Russian language is not the only obstacle to the acquire- 
ment of first-hand knowledge in regard to the most important of these 
Churches; it must also be said that so far as the Russian Church is 
concerned even our largest public libraries seem to be woefully 
deficient in the mere books themselves, It is from all points of view 
a particular merit of Herr von Maltzeft’s undertaking that, contrasting 
herein with Rajevsky’s, his translation is from the Slav text ‘‘ with con- 
tinual reference to the Greek original,” whilst the Slav text itself is- 
also given in parallel columns. Moreover, whilst Rajevsky in those 
passages which showed variants between the two “‘ adhered to the fuller 
text, whether it were Greek or Slav,” is so sparing in his indications 
as to make it almost impossible to say which he is rendering, and 
is absolutely silent as to the editions used by him, his successor is- 
at pains throughout to indicate these variants and the books from 
which they are derived. Comparing again the actual material given 
in the two works, the matter of more than three-fifths of the volumes. 
here under review (say 1640 pages out of 2650) is not to be found in 
Rajevsky at all. On the other hand, only four offices in the latter 
(Part III., Nos. 13, 14, 15 and practically 19) do not appear in 
Maltzeff; but these relate to monks, Of course nearly all the 
offices in question are to be found in Goar (of whose great work it is 
pleasant to hear Maltzeff somewhere speak in terms of highest regard) ; 
but then Goar is scarce and dear, and folios are not in fashion now-a- 
days. Besides we have here what, for the avoidance of all sorts of: 
misunderstandings, is particularly wanted at the present day, and! 
what Goar cannot give us, namely, the accurate rendering by a Russian: 
priest of that Slav text of the Church services which he himself is,. 
and during his priestly life has been, continually using and repeating. 

This does not exhaust the list of recommendations of Herr von 
Maltzeff’s work. ‘To each volume is prefixed a preface more or less. 
elaborate, that in volume v. extending to nearly 350 pages. These 
prefaces give a comparative view of the rites of other Churches in. 
East and West for each office or ceremony, with occasional dogmatic 
explanations from the point of view of the Russian Church on various 
controverted or non-controverted matters. Some of these prefaces. 
have excited much interest in Germany among Protestants and among 
“ Old Catholics,” on whose position and aims they have a direct bearing. 
It is to be desired that they should receive in England also the 
sympathetic attention which they deserve, for they directly deal with 
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many of the questions now so deeply agitating the Anglican Church. 
Such attention can be more easily extended to them by Catholics who 
will frankly and freely, without shrinking or blinking, allow of the 
full measure and force of the terms, one and all, of the “ Order for 
the Reception into the Orthodox Church of those who come from the 
Armenian or Roman-Latin Confession” (vol. v. pp. 146-164) accord- 
ing to the revision of that service made by the Holy Synod in 1895. 
Once on this comfortable footing it is possible to enter appreciatively 
on those discussions to which Herr von Maltzeff invites us; dis- 
cussions which are couched in terms so irenical and so just as to have 
laid the author open to the reproach, from chagrined and disappointed 
persons, that is to say, even of unorthodoxy. A careful perusal of the 
prefaces themselves and such dogmatic expositions of the belief of the 
Russian Church as are commonly accessible to Westerns, that of Mgr. 
Macarius, for example, must show such reproach to be quite un- 
founded. The glowing terms too in which as a sharer therein the 
author speaks of the dignity of the priesthood (vol. v. p. ccxliii.), 
easily explain the coolness with which he and others of his co-reli- 
gionists may have met eager advances for recognition if not for union 
made by members of the Anglican Church. 

The contents of the volumes (each of which forms a distinct and 
separate publication) may be roughly described as follows. Volume 
iv. corresponds to Titulus viii. of the present “ Rituale Romanum,” 
and that large mass of material so amply represented in medieval 
Western missals and rituals which was but sparingly admitted in the 
“ Rituale ” of Paul V., but has found such large recognition in its ever- 
growing appendix; this volume gives also the Russian coronation 
rite. Volume v., “the Sacraments,” corresponds roughly to Tit. iv. 
and vi. of the “ Rituale,” with so much of the Pontifical as relates to 
Holy Orders. The first part of vol. vi. embraces Tit. vi. of the 
‘“‘Rituale”; the second part embodies a number of miscellaneous 
ceremonies, some of which have fallen into disuse. This section 
will be felt to be of the highest value to those many students of 
liturgy whose interests seem to centre in the disinterment and 
interpretation of ritual curiosities that have had their day. The 
account of the Palm Sunday procession (vol, vi. 2, 354-373), accord- 
ing to the practice in Russia up to the close of the seventeenth 
century apparently, is worthy of attention as an illustration of the 
fact that the marked dramatic element which has been noted as 
characterising Christian liturgy draws its source from (speaking 
liturgically) that original, if not revolutionary, Church of Jerusalem. 
Dom Cabrol has pointed out with some show of probability that, as 
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early as the fourth or rather fifth century, the practice of the literal 
representation by the bishop himself, of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem 
riding on an ass, is actually recorded in the “ Peregrinatio Silvie.” 
From Herr von Maltzeff’s book it appears the ceremony survived in 
several cities of Russia until quite modern times, At Moscow it was 
observed with special solemnity, the Tsar himself holding the 
creature’s bridle. The only place in Western Europe where I have 
found similar observance is at Prague, where a figure of our Lord 
was borne in the procession by an ass, ‘‘ Finito hympno (says the 
rubric) postquam pueri appropinquaverint asello |Jo. xii. 14] qui 
ducitur in processione cum ymagine Salvatoris, prostrati incipiant ant. 
Pueri hebreorum tollentes ramos,” &c. This rubric of the Prague 
Breviary of 1517 occurs in identical terms in the Prague Missal- 
Manual of the fourteenth century, now Addit. MS. 18,305 (f. 1776). 

Something akin to this is to be found in the Low Countries, for 
instance at Mons, in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

But such considerations (so far as mere isolated detail is concerned) 
issue for the most part only in the gratification of what can be little 
more than curiosity. What is of moment is to appreciate the 
character of the rites and offices in actual use so abundantly offered 
in these volumes in their purely religious aspect as direct acts of 
divine worship. What must strike the reader at once is the mar- 
vellous and superabounding wealth of devotional expression, no less 
in the lengthy prayers than in the endless variety of Troparia, &c., 
corresponding in a measure to that vast literature of medieval 
hymns and sequences and versified offices to which the native Roman 
rite has always shown itself so much averse. As an example we may 
take the very first words that occur in opening at haphazard the first 
volume that comes to hand: 

““Q thou who didst receive the angel’s greeting ‘ Hail to thee,’ 
and didst give thine own Creator birth, O Virgin, save them that 
magnify thy name. We laud thy Son, O Mother of God; and we 
ery aloud: Save thy servants from every peril, Queen all-undefiled. 
The praise of kings art thou, of apostles, of prophets, and of 
martyrs; and of mankind the help, O all-unspotted One. Every 
tongue of true believer extols thee, and calls thee blessed; and 
glorifies thy pure Son, O Mary, Bride of God.” 

These words occur in the monthly rite for the blessing of holy 
water called the “ Little,” to distinguish it from that used on the eve 
of the Epiphany, which existed certainly until within the last few 
years at Venice. Compare with this the sobriety, not to say severity, 
in which has lain the power and strength of the native and genuine 
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Roman rite; though this characteristic presents necessarily also a 
-side of weakness which has received (as liturgical history shows) its 
corrective, more or less happily, from elsewhere. But there is, 
perhaps, no more important lesson to be learnt from the comparative 
study of liturgy than the definiteness and permanence of the racial or 
national types of mind as perpetually impressing themselves on the 
varying liturgical formulae in East and West, and giving its particular 
and ineffaceable racial, national, or local character to each particular 
group. This is in no degree contradicted by that other tendency 
which manifests itself with the force, it would seem, of an inexorable 
law, whereby, so far as the official forms for the great Christian 
sacrifice of the mass are concerned, some single rite slowly yet surely 
in course of time, like Aaron’s rod, swallows up all its neighbours and 
at length holds the field alone; though at the expense, it is true, of 
its own purity. 

A no less marked feature in these volumes is the intense spirit of 
local patriotism evinced by the continual reference in the offices to 
the Tsar and the members of the imperial family. But it gives toa 
Western somewhat of a shiver to find on Orthodox Sunday (vi. 313—- 
314) solemn acclaim to the “eternal memory” of deceased imperial 
rulers, Peters and Pauls, Catherines and Elizabeths. It is noticeable, 
on the other hand, how in the West, whilst prayers for even unbeliev- 
ing rulers appear from the very earliest times to have been a marked 
Roman liturgical feature, this has become so attenuated as to be almost 
effaced. 

Herr von Maltzeff has naturally adopted as the basis of his own 
translation the previous one of Rajevsky, so far as this latter extends ; 
but his rendering certainly seems to read with greater swing and 
freedom. He is to be warmly congratulated on having been able to 
carry through this heavy undertaking in so comparatively short a 
time, even with the help of his zealous collaborator Herr Basilios 
Goeken. The work itself cannot be too warmly recommended to the 
attention not only of the liturgist, but also of those who are interested 
in ecclesiastical studies and the devotional literature of the Christian 


«Church. 
E. B. 
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The Reign of Perfection : Letters on a Liberal Catholic 
Philosophy. By Watter Sweerman, B.A. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 1896. Pp. 139. ' 


HE epistolary form does not seem to be the most successful method 
of communicating lessons in philosophy or theology to the general 
reader. Letters are often singularly effective in the case of those to 
whom they are originally addressed, but their application to the 
anental condition of others is usually loose and indefinite, and their 
power to stir them is feeble. There are besides so many factors, un- 
known to the reader of the printed pages, that have been taken into 
-consideration by the writer, that have modified his phraseology, and 
given incisive import to a particular word. These letters of Mr. 
‘Sweetman have given us no little trouble. We have read them again 
and again, but each time with the same result. We recognise in the 
writer an active and earnest mind, a zeal for religion, a love of truth, 
an inability to perceive it, a passion for philosophy, the want of a 
philosophic system and of the power of lucid expression. The title 
of the collection is somewhat mysterious. Its substance is so trite as 
to be almost a truism in Catholic theology and philosophy, and its 
statement so simple as to require no more than a sentence to give it 
utterance. The gist of the book is this: “God, being infinitely 
perfect, is infinitely just, and therefore can condemn no human soul 
unjustly ” (p. 27 and passim). This leads him on to the questions of 
freewill, of God’s eternal prevision, of the free gift of grace, of the 
fate of unbaptized infants, and of the problem of animal suffering. 
We are not blind to some merits of the book. We welcome its sharp 
criticism of the theory of Evolution, its enthusiastic vindication of the 
Justice of God, and its opposition to Materialism. But, dealing as it 
does, to so large an extent, with matters theological, the revision of a 
Censor Deputatus would have saved the writer from many un- 
fortunate errors. And our own decided impression is that, whatever 
useful philosophical reflections the volume contains are rendered 
practically valueless by the confusion of the style and treatment. 
H. P. 
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Biblical Studies. Edited by Dr. BArpennEwer, Professor at the 
University of Munich. Vol. III. Part I.—‘ The Site of Mount 
Sion,” by Dr. CuarLes Rtcxert, Professor in Freiburg. Frei- 
burg: Herder. 1898. Pp. viii. and 104. Price 2s. 9d. 


IHE “ Biblischen Studien ” owe their origin to the Encyclical of our 
holy Father on the study of Scripture. The professors of Holy 
Scripture at the Catholic universities and of some seminaries in 
Germany have united themselves under the leadership of Dr. Barden- 
hewer to study the most important biblical questions of the day, and 
to have the results of their labours published in pamphlets of 80 to 
160 pages. These pamphlets may be had either separately or (in the 
case of several of them) bound up in volumes, The firm of Herder 
with characteristic generosity has lent its aid to the useful undertak- 
ing. The present publication has emanated from the pen of the Dean 
of the Theological Faculty of Freiburg in Breisgau. It throws some 
new light on a question which of late has-much agitated biblical 
scholars and antiquarians. There are few numbers of the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund from 1883 to 1897 in 
which the site of Mount Sion is not discussed. Dr. Riickert has made 
the best use of these and other contributions to defend his side and to 
weaken the arguments of his adversaries. He stands up for tradition, 
and maintains that the fortress of the Jebusites, later on the city of 
David and the last resting-place of the holy tabernacle, was on the 
western hill, which even up to this day is called by its ancient and 
proper name, Mount Sion. This view has been opposed by others, 
notably by Dr. Riess in Germany and Mr. Birch in England, and it 
seems also by the Dominicans at Jerusalem, whereas the great English 
authority on Palestine, Major Conder, sticks to tradition. 
We will endeavour briefly to give Dr. Riickert’s chief arguments. 
One may fairly be astonished that there should be the slightest 
doubt as to the site of a part of Jerusalem which is so frequently 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, especially in the Psalms. It seems 
incredible that the Jews in exile should cherish the memory of this 
holy mountain, and that nevertheless the remnant of the people in 
Palestine or the Jews after their return from Babylon should have 
completely forgotten its very site. Indeed, the doubt never seems to 
have existed in the minds of the people ; it has rather been created by 
the misunderstanding of certain passages of Holy Scripture and un- 
founded conclusions from the statement of Josephus. Though all 
authors agree that the latter is never to be relied on except when he 
speaks as an eye-witness, yet the innovators make his description of 
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Jerusalem the starting-point of their attack on tradition, He speaks 
of the “ Acra,” and they suppose that this must be the same as that 
of the Syrians, of Nehemias, of David, and the Jebusites. But 
Josephus never said so, and even if he did no one would feel com- 
pelled to believe him; he never said that his Acra stood on Mount 
Sion. If his Acra was Antonia or Baris, or even if it stood on Ophel, 
there is not the slightest contradiction. It would even seem natural 
that the Jews in the time of the Machabees built a wall against the 
Syrians when they molested them from the old Sion, and that after its 
destruction its ruins remained outside the city walls. 

The western hill at our Lord’s time had lost its chief strategic im- 
portance. After the loss of Sion to the Syrians, the Machabees built 
a tower in the north of the temple, which, with the northern walls, 
gave sufficient protection against attacks on the temple and city from 
the north. So much for Josephus. To quote biblical expressions 
like “ ascend” as a proof that Mount Sion must have been lower than 
the temple is mere playing with words. Fancy a man proving that 
London must lie on a higher level above the sea than Birmingham or 
the Lecky Hills, because the people round Birmingham talk of going 
up to London, It is evident that the composers of the later Psalms, 
or the writer of the books of the Machabees, did not mean to give us 
any instruction as to the relative height of Mount Sion: they took the 
phrase “‘to ascend” from David’s Psalms, which speak of the real 
Mount Sion as the mountain of God, and they naturally transferred 
it later to the place on which the temple stood. In fact, they not only 
transferred this expression to the mountain of the temple but even 
the very name. When they sing “ Te decet hymnus Deus in Sion,” 
or “ Quis ascendit in montem Domini,” or when they speak of the 
“‘ canticles of Sion,” they never think of the fortified citadel but of the 
temple of God. What, then, is to be said of an argument like the 
following? The Machabees went up to Sion and saw the altar pro- 
faned and the grass growing in the courts of the temple, &c., but they 
could not see this from the western hill, therefore Sion was on the 
eastern hill. We must remember that the eastern hill, or rather the 
southern continuation of the mountain of the temple, is lower than the 
floor of the temple courts. Is it not therefore more sensible to say 
that the writer calls the temple Sion? As the Machabees had come 
expressly for the purpose of purifying the temple, why should they 
trouble about ascending another mountain lower than the temple to 
have a look at the latter from afar ? 

It is an easy thing to say that the tradition is rather modern; it 
would be much more interesting to hear how it arose and at what 
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time How false traditions may arise through misunderstandings bas 
been shown lately by Dom G. Morin, 0.S.B., in the case of St. Lazarus 
at Arles, and by Dr. Schiffers with regard to the site of Emmaus. 
Such an error seems in our case quite out of the question. Why 
should the eastern hill (which is scarcely a height by itself, but rather 
the slope of the northern hill Bezetta) have had several names—Sion; 
Moriah, Ophel—whereas the height in the west, the only real moun- 
tain in Jerusalem, should have been without a name? As the place 
of the temple, the successor of Sion as the resting-place of the Jewish 
sanctuary, was often called in a typical sense Mount Sion, there would 
be a reason for transferring the name of Sion altogether from the 
western height to the eastern. But if really the eastern hill had been 
originally called Mount Sion, what reason could there be to transfer 
its name to a mountain which had no relation whatever either to the 
castle of the Jebusites or to the tabernacle of God? The name “ City 
of David” was originally synonymous with Sion it is true (2 Kings v. 
7,9; 3 Kings viii. 1; 1 Par. xi. 5; 2 Par. v.2). But it would cer- 
tainly not be safe to infer that it always remained so; it is only natural 
that the name “ City of David” extended with the growth of Jeru- 
salem. And therefore we think that the discoveries of the sepulchres 
of the kings, buried according to Holy Scripture in the City of David, 
would neither decide the Sion question nor overthrow the tradition 
of the site of Calvary. 

Most of the opponents to tradition hold that Ophel is the original 
Sion. If this is the case one must wonder how the city of the Jebu- 
sites, which was strong enough to resist Israel up to the time of King 
David, could have been contained in a few acres. The same narrow 
space must have admitted a site for David’s house and+the holy taber- 
nacle,and there must have been a considerable empty space between this 
fortress and the mountain of the temple to hold the grand buildings of 
Solomon. Nine acres for the fortress with David’s house and the 
holy tabernacle is certainly not enough, and six acres of building 
ground for Solomon would not admit of grand buildings that caused 
the admiration of strangers who had seen the monuments of the 
Egyptians. 

One great point in this controversy is the strategical importance of 
Mount Sion. It was a stronghold of the Jebusites, of David and his 
successors, and was rebuilt by Nehemias as a protection for the 
temple and the city. The innovators think that Ophel will do for the 
purpose. The chief argument for their view is the fact that on 
Ophel is the only fountain within the precincts of old Jerusalem. 
There is no reason to deny that part of the city of the Jebusites may 
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have extended so far; the question is where their stronghold stood. 
For a fortress, flowing water is not the first and chief condition ; there 
were many similar places which had to be supplied by rain-water, 
and there are several large cisterns shown on the traditional Sion 
which evidently served for that very purpose. Ophel would not be 
a suitable place for a fortress, because it is on the slope of Bezetta, 
lower than the plateau of the temple. The latter as well as the 
western height shut out its view on the north and west, and yet these 
were the dangerous sides; for the chief roads from the sea and from 
Syria came from those directions, and all the successful sieges of 
Jerusalem were directed from the north, Why Nehemias should 
have rebuilt a castle on Ophel as a protection for the temple, which 
was already fortified to some extent at his arrival, we fail to compre- 
hend. For the dangerous north it was to no purpose, and towards 
south and east a single wall was quite sufficient. To believe that the 
Jebusites, David, and Nehemias have chosen Ophel as the site of their 
castle would be to attribute to them a serious strategical blunder. 
We feel, however, very little inclined to do so, and history shows 
that the place which they really selected was most suitable for the 
purpose. The traditional Sion is such a spot. It is the highest hill 
in Jerusalem, its extension is sufficient for a large fortress, and its 
surface makes it possible to narrow the circle of walls or to extend it 
according to necessity. It is protected on the south and west and 
partly on the east by steep slopes, and divided from the northern 
mountains by some ground at least a hundred feet lower than the top 
of Sion. It commands a view on the great roads from the west, on 
the slopes of the heights in the north, on the south, and on the 
mountain of the temple onthe east. It is therefore well adapted for 
a fortress by itself, and for the temple it was a watch-tower from 
which any approaching danger could be quickly signalled to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. From a stronghold on this mountain the 
Jebusites and the Syrians could easily annoy the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem beneath and could be for a number of years a continual 
worry and danger to them. Dr. Riickert’s argument taken from 
Nehemias’ nocturnal inspection of the ruined walls (2 Esdras ii. 
12-15) will carry its full force only when the gates mentioned in Holy 
Scripture are undoubtedly identified. This identification will perhaps 
soon be possible through the discoveries of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund under the able guidance of Dr. Bliss. The walls and the gate 
found on the south of Sion, and a flight of stairs and a wall on the 
east near the old Pool of Siloah, show that there were on the western 
hill extensive fortifications. They belong to different periods, the 
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foundations being pre-Byzantine. If they can be proved to go back 
as far as Nehemias, we know that there must have been more ancient 
fortifications, for he had to narrow the limits of the pre-exilic city 
owing to the small number of his people. If on Ophel no older walls 
exist, or if they do not go to its most southern base, the Ophel theory 
will fall by itself notwithstanding the number and confidence of its 
abettors. If the tradition is shown to be in the right, Mount Sion 
will always be a name most dear to every Catholic heart. For on it 
stands the Cenaculum, the first Catholic Church: there our Lord 
instituted the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist and the Sacra- 
ment of Penance; there the Apostles received the priestly power of 
consecrating and forgiving sins; there they saw our risen Saviour 
frequently, there were filled with the Holy Ghost on the Day of 
Pentecost, and there the first Vicar of Christ began to preach the 
Gospel to all nations with such admirable results. 
L. N. 


The Prophecies of Jesus Christ. By Dr. Pau. Scuwarrzkorrr. 
Translated by Rev. Nem Bucuanan. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. Pp. xi.-328. Price 5s. 


HIS volume is the fourth and last part, but the first instalment, of 

a more comprehensive work, the full title of which will be 
“The Revelation of God in Jesus Christ, its Content, Range, and 
Limits.” It belongs to that school of modern religious thought, 
which sharply separates faith and religion from theology; which 
separates the cold methods of logic in seeking for an intellectual 
basis of belief, and substitutes for them a generous act of faithful 
coniidence in Christ, of which it pretends to find the justification in 
the subsequent religious experience of each individual scul. This 
faith, springing immediately from God, is superior to any conviction 
that has its roots in historic fact or recorded miracle. ‘ The Christian 
faith has therefore nothing to do with the historical conditions of 
salvation, but lays hold of the personal God in the exalted Christ, 
and therewith of salvation as a present possession” (p. 154). ‘‘ Those 
who cannot convince themselves of the bodily resurrection of Jesus, 
may have this Easter faith just as truly and as joyfully as those who, 
on historical grounds, have acquired the certainty of that divine 
miracle.” We are not in the least surprised, therefore, to read that 
the author has not “the least prepossession for or against purely 
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historical results as such,” and we will give him credit for what he 
claims—an impartial attitude (p. 91). 

The author’s desire is “to establish critically and to understand 
psychologically the full moral and religious content of the highest 
revelation.” He is convinced ‘‘that we can only gain this under- 
standing by separating and distinguishing, according to fixed principles, 
the divine content from its human form, as conditioned by the ideas 
of the time” (p. vii.). 

The starting-point of the inquiry is found in the assumed limitation 
of our Lord’s knowledge : 


As no one nowadays denies the Saviour’s humanity, one cannot but 
acknowledge that the mind of Jesus was alsoa really human mind. But 
we are very much afraid of the necessary implication that it must have 
been subject to the limitations which circumscribe the mental life of man. 
It is not yet generally understood that if we remove the laws which 
ane the essence of man’s mental life, this life ceases to be human 
p. 4). 


It is surely most illogical to transfer to an intellect hypostatically 
united to the Supreme Wisdom all the ignorances and limitations that 
hem in the unaided intellects of common mortals. We might retort 
that if we remove the laws of mental life in a God-man we dissolve 
the hypostatic union, But the author appears to have a great dislike 
for objections “ which a cold logic raises.” 

Assuming, then, that the knowledge of Christ was limited, it follows 
that 


one of the most pressing duties of theology is to establish in concreto, as 
far as possible, what belongs to the absolute divine content of Jesus’ 
revelation, and what to its form as conditioned by His humanity and the 
opinions of His day. . . . It follows from the true humanness of Jesus’ 
mental life that His notions about the exegetical, physical, metaphysical, 
in short, about every aspect even of His religious beliefs that has no 
direct spiritual value, cannot be unreservedly accepted as authoritative. 


The Gospels, indeed, may seem to teach something very different from 
this; but how can the Gospels hope to prevail against faith and psy- 
chology ? 


The supposition that we can make a completely unreserved use of the 
historical material of the Synoptists is a self-delusion. For the value of 
the several parts of the tradition, some of them doubtful and a few even 
self-contradictory, can only be tested and harmonised by means of the 
whole revelation. An unprejudiced conception of the undoubted personal 
purity of the historical Jesus, whose intellect nevertheless shows signs 
of human imperfection, can alone put all the details in a true light. 
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Thus there are two facts to serve as guides in our inquiry. The 
first is the imperfection of Jesus’ mental life; the other is the moral 
perfection and absolute sinlessness of His person. 


No one is entitled to see in Christ the perfect revelation of God save he 
who admits His absolute sinlessness. His perfect religious experience,. 
not only through its contents, but also through its unique form, gave 
Him an infallible standard with which to test the religious genuineness 
of the content of every other revelation. . . . This supplied the test 
with which He criticised inimitably the ideas of the Old Testament and 
of the Pharisees. Yet even here we must admit the existence of certain 
human imperfections in the form of His infallible revelation . ... the 
characteristic defects of prophecy. . . . Thus, in particular, the pro- 
phecies of His death, resurrection, and second coming probably [have] 
the same imperfections of form which characterise the prophesyings ot 
the Old Testament generally. 


The author says of the principles which he has laid down for the 
conception of Christ’s person, that 


they are recognised, in whole or in part, by the majority of theologians 
to-day, though they are usually assumed in virtue of a certain empiric 
common feeling rather than established on a satisfactory psychological 
basis, 


Having thus declared his principles, the author applies those prin- 
ciples to three sets of Christ’s prophecies—to the prophecies regarding 
His death, His resurrection, and His second coming. The inquiry is 
a long one, and the results are more startling than satisfactory or con- 
clusive. Thus, for instance, 


it is a psychological impossibility that [Christ] should have expected and 
foretold from the very commencement of His ministry that it would end 
in His death. For He was not omniscient, but had a human intellect. 
The knowledge of His death must therefore have gradually grown up out 
of definite reasons and on definite occasions, in order that it might 
receive at last the stamp of a divine revelation. 


The revelation of Christ’s death could have come to Him only after 
He had foreseen from ‘‘ the concrete experience of life” that a violent 
death was awaiting him, “For [the revelation] could not have been 
communicated to Him magically, and therefore must have had a con- 
necting link in His soul.” The words of Simeon’s prophecy would 
seem to imply that Christ must die, But this cannot be. ‘‘ Otherwise, 
he would have been a better prophet than Jesus Himself, who did not 
from the first know that His death was necessary.” When psychology, 
faith, and world-ideas stoop to cold logic how overpowering that logic 
is! Christ at length came to the knowledge that He was doomed to 
die. ‘Strictly speaking, we have no right to ask when this knowledge 
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first dawned on Him. It probably dawned on Him soon after the 
outbreak of His conflict with the Pharisees. He then communicated 
the knowledge to the Disciples. ‘“ It would have been . . . peda- 
gogicaliy inexcusable if He had not done so.” Of course, no man in 
his sober senses would admit what is pedagogically inexcusable. 
Therefore we are able on critical grounds to triumphantly vindicate 
the statements of the Evangelists that Christ foretold His death. 
In the same way, 


the oft-disputed fact of the prediction of the resurrection is not only 
critically established, but rests psychologically on a basis that cannot be 
assailed... .. He must, however, have uttered that revelation in the 
presence of His Disciples in the form of a prediction. The pedagogic 
reason for this is, that He must have feared that the mere prediction of 
His death, without that of His resurrection, would plunge them in un- 
belief and despair. For a dead Messiah was a contradiction in terms. 
Accordingly the prediction of His resurrection, a fact which is a psycho- 
logical necessity, is confirmed by the unanimous tradition of the New 
Testament. . . . Nevertheless, the idea that we would have only a dead 
Saviour if Jesus had not risen from the grave is extremely absurd. The 
coming forth of Jesus’ body from the grave must, at any rate, not be 
conceived in the crass, sensuous way in which we weet with the idea 
among the common Jewish people, and even partly in the Synoptists. 


The Apostles, indeed, thought they saw the very body which had been 
laid in the tomb. But 


we must not forget that even the great Luther still believed in the per- 
sonal intercourse of men with diabolical powers. We cannot, theretore, 
regard as absolutely authoritative the judgment of the Apostles, or even 
of Paul, as to whether such occurrences (i.¢., the appearances of the risen 
Saviour) were purely inward or outward at the same time. 


We have allowed the author to speak for himself. For we must 
confess that an over-long familiarity with the cold logic and clear-cut 
accuracy of the scholastics has blinded our eyes to the hidden merits 
of Dr. Paul Schwartzkopff’s psychological pedagogy and saving faith. 

J.M. 1. 


Studies in Church History. By Rev. Reupen Parsons, D.D. 
Vol. IV. Centuries XVII.-XVIII. New York and Cincinnati : 
Fr. Pustet & Co. 1897. 


i. present volume of this useful work is well in keeping with 

those which have preceded it, It shows the same wide reading, 
apt quotation, and “ up-to-date” information; and though, as before, 
most of the Studies are manifestly “ written with a purpose ”—viz., 
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the defence of the Church against historical misrepresentations—the 
purpose is a perfectly legitimate one; nor is it ever allowed to inter- 
fere with fulness of treatment, candour of admission, or moderation 
of tone, 

This purpose being understood, we may say that all the main Church 
History questions of the two centuries under notice are included in 
this volume. France naturally comes in for most attention, but the 
state of the Church in other countries is also sufficiently dealt with— 
the subjects including, amongst others, such very different matters as 
“ The Gunpowder Plot,” “The Thirty Years’ War,” “ Galileo,” “ The 
Interdict of Venice,” and “Freemasonry.” This last-mentioned 
study is particularly instructive; while the information is specially 
full on such subjects as ‘“‘ The Suppression of the Jesuits” and “‘ Vol- 
taire.” Of course all the “isms” are included—“ Gallicanism,” 
«¢ Jansenism,” “ Quietism,” ‘‘ Febronianism,” “ Josephism.” 

It would have been more scientific, perhaps, to have treated such 
subjects as “The Provincial Letters,” “The Jansenist Church of 
Utrecht,” and “ Quesnellism” as parts of the study on Jansenism, 
instead of making them special studies by themselves ; also to have 
shown more clearly the kinship of Gallicanism, properly so called, 
Febronianism, and Josephism. But it doubtless better suited the 
author’s object to divide his matter as he has done; for the studies, 


though genuine ones, are popular rather than scholastic in style. 
J. H. 


St. Augustin de Canterbury et ses Compagnons. Par le 
R. P. Brou, 8.J. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, Rue Bona- 


parte, 90. 1897. 


Saint Augustine of Canterbury and his Companions. From 
the French of Fatuer Brov, 8.J. London and Leamington: 
Art and Book Company. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1897. 


F all the books and pamphlets that memorialise the thirteenth 
centenary of the coming of S. Augustine, Father Brou’s little 

work should rank among the best. It is one of a series of lives, 
‘Les Saints,” published under the direction of M. Henri Joly, but 
was no doubt opportunely timed for last year’s celebration, and in 
fact has all the appearance and value of a book written specially for 
the occasion. As Father Brou himself remarks : “ C’est ici beaucoup 
moins la vie d’un saint que l’histoire d’une ceuvre ; et, pour beaucoup, 
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le veritable héros ne sera pas tant le moine Augustin que le pape 
saint Grégoire.” Thus, after a preliminary chapter, ‘‘Celtes et 
Saxons,” the work deals with the whole history of the mission from 
S. Gregory’s first design down to the death of S. Augustine’s last 
companion who succeeded to the See of Canterbury, while a special 
chapter is added on the work of S. Paulinus in the North, and a final 
one on the glories of Canterbury till the time of the Reformation. 
The author is at once simple in style and picturesque in detail; the 
narrative is smooth and clear, while there are many historical side- 
lights thrown on the scene which help to make it living and real. 
He has depended, of course, mainly on S. Bede, the letters of 
S. Gregory, and the lives of 8. Augustine and S. Gregory written 
respectively by Lanfranc and Paul the Deacon ; but he has not failed 
to utilise also modern writers like Dean Stanley and Professor Green. 
Moreover, he has had the advantage of being able to say: ‘ J’écris 
ces pages aux lieux mémes ot jadis vécut saint Augustin. Voici 
plusieurs années que mes pas foulent le sol du Kent.” 

As to the daintily printed and illustrated English translation, we 
need only say that its excellence is on a par with that of the work 
itself. The French text has been faithfully followed, while the care- 
fulness of the rendering makes the English version read almost like 
an original, 


J. H. 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament. With literal 
English translation. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898. Two vols. 


TT\HE importance of early versions for the textual criticism of the 

New Testament is apparent, for these versions represent Greek 
MSS. older than any that are now extant. Among the early versionsa 
prominent place is held by the Egyptian, three in number, correspond- 
ing to the three chief dialects. ‘The Bohairic or Memphitic dialect was 
the one spoken in Northern Egypt, and the two volumes before us 
contain the Gospels in Bohairic, critically edited for the first time. It 
has usually been held, e.g., by Lightfoot and Hort, that this version 
dates from the second century. But Mr. Forbes Robinson, in the 
scholarly article on Egyptian versions which he contributed to the 
new Bible Dictionary, follows Professor Guide in holding that there 
is no evidence of any Coptic version so early, and that “historical 
evidence, on the whole, points to the third century as the period when 
the first Coptic translation was made.” He believes, moreover, that 
the Bohuiric, instead of being the oldest of the three, was the lutest, 
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and was to some extent a revision of the earlier ones, made by the 
help of a Greek MS. containing a text akin to that of the Vatican MS. 
(3)—é.e., Dr. Hort’s “ neutral text,” taken as the basis of Westcott 
and Hort’s edition of the Greek New Testament. 

The Coptic text is accompanied by a literal English translation, so 
that students of the New Testament who are not of the small number 
-of those familiar with Coptic can employ the version with sufficient 
accuracy for all ordinary and for most scientific purposes, just as 
Mrs. Lewis’s translation of the Sinai palimpsest has thrown open to all 
the old Syriac versions of the Gospels. The present writer is not of 
‘the number of those able to pronounce a verdict on the manner in 
which the translation has been made. But any one familiar with 
modern methods of editing can form a pretty good notion as to 
whether the work has been gone about in a scholarly way, and hence 
may form a fairly safe practical judgment as to whether or no it is 
likely to be good. It is evident that Mr. Horner has set about his 
task in a thorough and scientific manner. It has been the work of 
eight years, during which he has visited the chief libraries of Europe 
and has been to Egypt ; he has been in communication with a number 
of leading Coptic scholars ; and he has collated no fewer than forty-six 
MSS. Mr. Horner has, in our judgment, been well advised in such 
a case in printing as his text one good MS. as it stands, instead of 
constructing a text out of all the authorities. In the copious critical 
apparatus the readings of the other MSS. are carefully recorded, and 
a few of the chief readings of the Greek MSS. are entered. But this 
last part of the subject, the most interesting and important of all, is 
very properly reserved for full treatment in a separate work. This 
edition of the Coptic Gospels appeals only to a small public; but to 


that small public it will prove of the highest value. 
: E. C. B. 


Le Christianisme et l’ Empire Romain de Néron a Théodose. 
Par Paut ALLARD. Paris: Lecoffre. 1897. 


Anciennes Littératures Chrétiennes : La Littérature Grecque. 
Par Pierre Batirrot. Paris: Lecoffre. 1897. 


HE two volumes are the first instalment of what promises to be an 
excellent thing, a“ Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de |’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique,” projected by the well-known Catholic publisher, 
Lecoffre of Paris. The idea is to produce a series of monographs on 
periods or aspects of Church history, written by Catholic scholars of 
standing, and embodying in the space of 300 or 400 pages the results 
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‘of the scientific research of the day couched in a presentable literary 
form. What is aimed at is something between school manuals and 


great histories, something that will appeal to educated Catholics, both 


priests and laymen. The programme numbers some thirty volumes, 
ranging from “ Les Origines du Catholicisme ” to “ L’Eglise Contem- 
poraine.” The titles embrace not only subjects strictly historical, but 
also such as “La Théologie Ancienne” and “Histoire de la forma- 
tion du droit canonique.” The undertaking has been carefully 
planned and deserves all sympathy and encouragement, for it is 
calculated to fill a distinct gap in Catholic literature, both in France 
and also in England. 

Though the volumes are not to appear in chronological order, the 
first in the field was M. Allard’s “ Christianisme et Empire Romain.” 
No one could have been found better qualified than M. Allard to deal 
with this subject, for he has won for himself a good name in this 
‘department of history by his great work in five volumes on the 
Persecutions. The bibliographical index shows that the best works, 
both old and new, and English, German, and Italian, as well as 
French, have been laid under contribution. The first four chapters 
deal with the period of the persecutions ; the fifth describes the reign 
of Constantine and his sons ; the sixth the pagan reaction under Julian 
—written with great clearness, but with studied moderation—and 
the last two chapters the restoration of Christianity to the end of 
Paganism under Theodosius. The reader thoughout is made to under- 
stand the attitude, the hopes and fears, of the pagans at each successive 
stage, and the legal and constitutional bearings of all the turns in the 
course of events. The little book is an admirable specimen of the 
way in which the results of the most scientific erudition may be made 
interesting and attractive, and clothed in an elegant style—a gift of 
presentment possessed in a super-eminent degree by French writers. 
It is a hopeful sign that M. Allard’s volume has reached a second 
edition within the year. 

Abbé Batiffol’s History of Christian Greek Literature, from the 
New Testament documents to Justinian, is a no less noteworthy per- 
formance. The text consists of but 320 pages, and the index of 


authors contains 400 names; lists are given of the works of each 


writer, and appreciations of the principal writings ; at every turn there 
are references to the best editions and to discussions on the chief 
points of interest in monograph and pamphlet and article. And yet 
the book is no mere collection.of dry bones ; the literary gifts of the 
writer make him always interesting, always graceful, even when deal- 
ing with the driest and most technical matter. 
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Such a book as this raises the question, how far a compiler should 
be expected to verify and control and make his own all the materials 
he must perforce derive in large measure from standard books of 
reference. It is hardly possible for any one really himself to know 
the whole sweep of the Christian Greek literature of five centuries. 
Abbé Batiffol has worked assiduously in this field, and both this book 
and others that he has written, abundantly show that he possesses such 
a knowiedge as makes him very competent to undertake a work of the 
kind. But each one instinctively turns to the department on which 
he has made a special study ; and so the present writer turns to the 
section (pp. 250-8) on Ascetic literature. It was but natural that 
Abbé Batiffol should adopt the fashionable theory of Lucius as to a 
common source (now lost) for the monastic histories of Palladius and 
Rufinus and the monastic portions of Sozomen: he could not have 
been expected to undertake a piece of elaborate literary analysis in 
order to test the theory for himself. But there are mistakes in certain 
minor matters of fact; for instance, there are only two old Latin 
versions of the Lausiac History of Palladius, the third was made in 
the sixteenth century; the Ethiopic redaction of the “ Regula 
Pachomii” is not an amplification of the Greek, it is the shortest of 
all the redactions ; the collection of ‘“ Apophthegmata” contained in 
books v. and vi. of Rosweyd’s “ Vite Patrum ” can hardly have been 
translated by the Pelagius who was Pope in 560, for it is cited in 
St. Benedict’s Rule (c. 40); nor is the collection in book vii. a “‘ com- 
plement” of the former one, for it consists to a great extent of the 
same materials; the collection in books v. and vi. exists in Armenian 
(Venice, 1857), andin Coptic (Zoega, 1810); and the Lausiac History 
exists in Syriac (Tullberg, Upsala, 1851). 

But these errors are in themselves trifles, and they occur in what 
is but a bypath. It by no means follows that similar inaccuracies 
are to be found in the great highways. Asa fact the book manifests 
knowledge, learning, industry, and no mean literary skill, and ought 
to prove useful to a wide circle of readers, 

If the series realises the early promise of its first numbers it will 
meet a real want—a presentment at once scholarly and literary of the 
present position of knowledge on the great facts and phases of Church 
History. 

E. C. B. 
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Kurzes Biblisches Handbuch. Von Dr, Franz Kau.en. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1897. 


R. KAULEN is a learned theologian and Scripture scholar, and 
his great ‘‘ Kinleitung” of 700 pages is a most valuable intro- 
duction to the Bible, and a worthy companion to the serious and solid 
works on Catholic theology that make up Herder’s “ Theologische 
Bibliothek.” But the book before us makes us wonder if any 
good purpose can be served by a little volume of 150 pages, which 
scampers over the whole field of biblical learning—inspiration, history 
of the canon of the Old and New Testaments, manuscripts, versions, 
and an introduction to each individual book; and if it is desir- 
able that theological students should have their information served up 
in such a way. One is disposed to raise the question whether it is 
not better to know nothing at all beyond the Latin Vulgate itself 
than to have half a page on the modern criticism of the Pentateuch 
and half a page on the Synoptic problem? These and suchlike 
questions, unless treated of at some reasonable length, are far better 
left alone altogether. If the book is a failure, this is no reflection 
whatever upon the author’s learning and competence, but merely the 


inevitable result of attempting the impossible. 
E. C. B. 


Jahrbicher der Christlichen Kirche unter dem Kaiser Theo- 
dosius dem Grossen. Von GERHARD RauscHEN. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herder. 1897. 


HIS book is one of those signs, always so welcome, that Catholic 
priests in Germany are doing solid and excellent work in the 

field of scientific historical criticism. It consists of 600 large octavo 
pages, devoted wholly and only to the chronology of Church history 
from 378 to 395. The years are taken one by one, and each is dealt 
with under fixed headings. There is no attempt to write history ; 
the scope is purely chronological, to fix as many dates as possible. 
The first place in each year is held by the emperors, whose movements 
and doings during the year are chronicled in a few pages. Next 
come the imperial officials, both in east and west, all the magistrates, 
governors, prefects, vicars, &c., of the year, being recorded as far as 
it is possible to recover their names. The various laws enacted and 
councils held during the year occupy the next three divisions. The 
Fathers of the Church have a usually longer division, all the works 
and letters of the year being entered under the name of each father. 
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The doings of bishops and of heretics fill up the seventh and eighth 
divisions, and close the year. The same method of treatment is carried 
out all through, and on every page there are numerous references and 
authorities. This, the body of the work, occupies 470 pages; then 
comes an appendix, containing twenty-eight excursus on special points, 
some of a very elaborate character. At the end are thirty pages of 
indexes of various kinds, which render the book very easy to use. 
Any one who, like the present writer, has had occasion to work out 
complicated chronological problems will be able to appreciate the 
immense research and labour that has been put inte Dr. Rauschen’s. 
book, and to any one studying seriously the period which it covers it 


is absolutely indispensable. 
E. C. B. 


Spicilegium Benedictinum. Nos. 7, 8, 9. (St. Benedict’s,. 
Rome. 1897-98.) 


T7HEN we think of the “Spicilegia” of d’Achery and Pitra, the 
title ‘“‘Spicilegium Benedictinum” is calculated to raise very 
high hopes indeed. It must be said at once that such hopes are not 
realised by the publication that issues from the Benedictine convent 
of English nuns recently founded at Rome. But the publication by 
no means lacks interest. Original documents concerning several less. 
known Benedictine “ Beati” and other worthies are printed, also Acts. 
of Chapters, and the letters received by an Italian monk at the end of 
the seventeenth century from a variety of learned and distinguished 
men, Probably the most important portion of the “ Spicilegium ” is 
that devoted toa reprint of Trithemius’ “‘ Exhortations to his Monks.” 
Trithemius was a very remarkable man—abbot of his monastery at 
the age of twenty-one, within a year of his profession, and almost 
immediately afterwards president of the general chapter of Benedictine 
houses in the huge ecclesiastical province of Mentz—but he lived in 
an unhappy time, a period of violent struggle against grave and wide- 
spread abuses, and the hardness inseparable from any such strong 
reaction often makes itself felt in his writings. But he isa very 
spiritual writer, and as his conferences are not at present easily acces- 
sible, these portions of the “ Spicilegium ” will prove a real acquisi- 
tion to monastic ascetical literature. E. C. B. 
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Some Devotional Publications. 


“ (NONFESSION and Communion for Religious ” (Burns & Oates) 
is a handbook intended to assist such as approach the Sacra-- 
ments often to a more worthy reception and devouter thanksgiving. 
Under such considerations as the “Coming of our Judge,” “our 
Saviour,” “ our Guest,” “our Master,” &c., it suggests and supplies. 
appropriate prayers and ejaculations which are made to flow from. 
considerations interspersed. The book is handy in size, clear in 
type, and devout in feeling, and will doubtless prove useful to the- 
laity, though Religious may still prefer to trust to mental prayer. 

“The Life of Sister Apolline Andriveau” (Art and Book Com-- 
pany) is a disappointing book with just sufficient about this great 
servant of God to provoke a thirst for more intimate knowledge. As 
a Sister of Charity she spent over sixty years in this most active of 
Orders, and during so stirring a period for France as that between. 
the years 1833 and 1895 ; yet not a reference to her work or her 
feelings regarding the Revolution or the war of 1870-71 is to be 
found in this sketch. How interesting such impressions would be 
may be divined from her intimate intercourse with God, Favoured. 
with the most exalted spiritual gifts and frequently with apparitions of 
our Blessed Lord Himself, specially appointed by Him to propagate the 
Devotion of the Scapular of the Passion, which He made known to: 
her, Sister Apolline’s life might fairly be expected to supply much 
that would edify, encourage and console. Some amends are made,. 
however, by the addition of many of her letters in the form of an 
appendix. This is far and away the most interesting and instructive 
portion of the publication. The biographer tells us continually that 
Sister Apolline’s life was “hidden.” And as we close the book we: 
are forcibly reminded of that saying of the pious Jesuit, ‘‘ Keep in the 
background, and your brethren will take care you stay there.” A 
larger and more complete life of this holy Religious would be a 
valuable addition to our Catholic literature. 

The “ Diurnal of the Soul” (Art and Book Company) is intended 
as a handbook of spiritual reading throughout the year. To each 
month is allotted a special virtue, such as mortification, prayer, simpli- 
city, patience, &c., and each day sets forth some maxims and examples 
of the Saints proper to the special virtue of the month. The book is 
well got-up and should prove useful and edifving to the faithful. 

M. E. D.. 
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Publications of Benziger Brothers. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 


HIS enterprising firm continues to supply us with spiritual reading 
which is at once well chosen, well printed and of moderate price. 
The “ Blossoms of the Cross,” by Emmy Giehr], is a volume of help- 
ful and consoling reflections written by an invalid for invalids, and 
translated by another invalid. It can be recommended as a valuable 
companion to those who must of necessity lead a life of suffering and 
seclusion. It will cheer and strengthen such souls; and it has now 
deservedly reached a third edition. A “ Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga ” 
is worth reading apart from the circumstances of its compilation; it 
was written by schoolboys—American schoolboys, under nineteen years 
of age—for the recent tercentenary of the holy patron of youth, and is 
already in a ninth edition. The Rev. Dr. Brennan has translated, or 
rather adapted, a ‘ Life of the Blessed Virgin,” written by Father 
B. Rohner, O.8.B. It is devout, full of instruction and well illus- 
trated. Tradition, private revelations and pious meditations have 
been laid under gontribution to eke out the details and point lessons 
of that holy and hidden life. The book affords excellent spiritual 
reading. 





Autour de l’Histoire. Scénes et récits. Par Mgr. Baunarp. 
400 pp. Paris: Poussielgue. 1898. 


[THIS is an interesting collection of ecclesiastical legends and stvries 

admirably worked out by the rector of the Catholic University 
of Lille. The foundation of each separate paper is historical. Each 
study has, too, its polemical purpose. But the whole book is written 
in a style capable of enthralling every reader. Not only is the French 
of that limpidity and correctness which one is accustomed to expect 
from Mgr. Baunard, but the arrangement of the episodes and their 
colouring give to these effusions an irresistible attractiveness, Besides 
tapping the ordinary sources of Church history, the author has 
apparently drunk deep draughts of collateral information, sacred and 
profane. Hence the pictures of the Coliseum, the palace of Augustus, 
Pompei, Todi, and Vienne possess a freshness and a vigour which 
can come only from the brain of an ever learning student. The story 
of the last days of Pilate is vividly told, and would alone suffice to 
mark the sound historian and the finished man of letters. But it is 
to “the three gold pieces of the Magi” we turn for the finest gem in 
a book of which every page is encrusted with jewels from the richest 
mines of Pagan and Christian thought. 
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Silhouettes d’Apétres. Par le P. Atoys Portier, S.J. Paris: 
Téqui. 
— title is in itself a fair summary of the ideas underlying the 
nine sermons contained in this book. The sermons themselves 
were delivered Jast year in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Paris. The 
occasion which gave rise to them being the Novena of Grace in honour 
of the great Jesuit Missionary, it might have been expected that the 
course of sermons should deal exclusively with St. Francis and the 
lessons of his apostolic life. But with singular audacity and in- 
imitable skill the preacher has woven the history of his own country 
with that of the Spanish disciple of St. Ignatius, The parallel has 
enabled Fr. Aloys to give animation and practicalness to a theme 
which in other hands would seem to be worn out. The audience at 
St. Francis Xavier’s would naturally enjoy the recital of the past 
glories of the Eldest Daughter of the Church and the indirect attacks 
on modern ways and régimes, but we can hardly fancy an English 
Jesuit scholastic, say at St. Beuno’s, relishing the disparaging remarks 
about ‘‘les Anglais” which so many French ecclesiastics love to 
introduce per fas et nefas into their speeches and writings. 


The New Utopia. By Avucusta Tueoposia Drane (Mother Francis 
Raphael, O.S.D.). London: Catholic Truth Society. 1898. 


(J\HE Catholic Truth Society has been well advised in bringing out 
a new edition of this beautiful and inspiring story. The book 
bears reading a second time. There isa charm about Oakham and 
its ducal owner that holds one interested till the last sad leaf is turned. 
The very title of this tastefully-bound and well-printed volume 
awakens regret that England should have to lament the death of the 
talented authoress. The clear thought, broad views, and fascinating 
style of Mother Francis Raphael are what we desiderate in too many 
Catholic books of the present day. If le style c’est Vhomme is a 
maxim to be trusted, perhaps the Dominican nun would have more 
imitators of her literary style had she more imitators of her unselfish 
and solidly religious spirit—a spirit which pervades the plan and 
incidents of ‘ Uropra.” 
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The Five Maries. A Play for Girls. By Mary T. RosBertson, 
Price ls. London: Burns & Oates. 1898. 


HE author states, in a modest note, that having been repeatedly 
urged to publish some plays originally written by her for the 
Convent School of St. Joseph’s Priory, Dorking, she now offers one of 
them, ‘The Five Maries,” to a wider public. We think the public 
will appreciate this play. It is in prose, but the language, whilst 
never stilted or artificial, is always elevated and correct. ‘‘ The Five 
Maries” never flags. ‘‘ Deeds, not words,” would seem to be the 
writer’s motto. Every scene is animated, every act leads to and 
prepares for the pathetic close. However much the story of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her four Maries may be a familiar one to the 
reader or spectator, the setting of this play, the shifting light that falls 
on the characters, the bright, natural, crisp dialogue never allow the 
interest to become dull for a moment, This historical play, with its 
five short acts, will be found to possess opportunities for striking 
tableaux and varied and beautiful costumes. To Convents and 
Schools looking for a new play for their pupils we can only say: Get 
the “ Five Maries.” 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, Litera- 
ture, and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 
Edited by James Hastinas, M.A.,D.D. Volume I. Edinburgh: 
T.& T. Clark. 1898. 


YJ\HE first volume of a substantial Dictionary of the Bible lies before 

us, and the remaining three volumes are promised within the 
year. This volume contains 860 closely-printed quarto pages, with 
double column, and extends from “ A” (on which letter there are four 
articles) to “‘ Feasts and Fasts,” The entire work has passed through 
the hands of Dr. Davidson (Edinburgh), of Dr. Driver (Oxford), and 
of Dr. Swete (Cambridge), and (as appears from the preface) in great 
measure of Dr. Sanday (Oxford), These names are a guarantee that 
the best scholarship in England has been brought to bear on the work. 
And it is satisfactory to see that it is genuine English work—only one 
German name appears in the list of contributors; there are a few 
American names, but the large majority are British, The German con- 
tributor is Professor Hommel, of Munich, whose two great articles on 
Assyria (14 pp.) and Babylonia (17 pp.) are mines of information on the 
religion, sciences, arts, literature, history, and chronology of those two 
great empires ; in particular their points of contact with Old Testament 
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history are worked out in the light of the most recently discovered 
tablets and inscriptions. We must be grateful for two such articles ; 
but the entirely similar one on Egypt (14 pp.), by Mr. W. E. Crum, 
emboldens us to think that English scholars might have been found 
competent to deal with Assyria and Babylonia. 

One of the most eminent of German scholars, reviewing this volume 
in a leading theological journal, has pronounced the work to be 
thoroughly scientific, and it will doubtless be gratifying to learn that 
he goes so far as to single out one set of articles as likely to be of 
value “even to German readers.” The articles thus highly distin- 
guished are those on the versions of the Bible—Arabic (Burkitt), 
Armenian (Conybeare), Egyptian (Forbes Robinson), Ethiopic 
(Charles); and, indeed, if they be compared with the corresponding 
sections under the heading Bibelnebersetzwngen, in the most recent 
German Dictionary, the third edition of Herzog’s “ Real Encyklopedie ” 
(Vol. III., 1897), it must be conceded that the English wares carry off 
the palm. 

In the articles on the Books of the Old Testament the general results 
of the Higher Criticism are accepted. There is a series of excellent 
articles by Prof. Ramsay, on the geography and towns of Asia Minor 
—Ephesus, and the rest ; and a series by Mr. Charles, on the various 
Jewish Apocalyptic books and subjects that rise out of them—ey., 
their eschatology. The articles on Cosmogony (7 pp.), and on the 
Chronology of the Old Testament (6 pp.) embody the results of the 
most recent discoveries in the domain of Assyriology. The Chronology 
of the New Testament is most elaborately worked out: it is divided 
into two parts, the Gospels (12 pp.) and the Apostolic Age (10 pp.) ;. 
in the former the writer concludes in favour of A.D. 29 as the year of 
the Crucifixion ; in the latter he discusses the systems of Ramsay and 
Harnack (in his “ Chronologie ”), and differs from them both. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the contents of such a book ; 
there are articles on the single books of Holy Scripture, most of them 
by scholars of repute, and all of them of the most careful and pains- 
taking character ; there is information on every one whose name occurs 
in the Bible, the accounts of such personages as Abraham or David 
being of considerable length ; institutions and antiquities are adequately 
dealt with; and the editor, Dr. Hastings, has undertaken the some- 
what thankless task of writing a multitude of short lexicographical 
articles on the less usual English words employed in the Authorised 
and the Revised Versions. 

The plan of the Dictionary includes “ Biblical Theology,” and so 
we have articles on Atonement, Conscience, Ethics, Faith, the Fall; 
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the last named article, by Dr. Bernard, T.C.D., manifests more of the 
trained theological temper than many of the others, which seem to 
embody the merely subjective “views” of the respective writers : 
thus, the writer on Election favours the idea of “a gospel of universal 
redemption.” It is needless to say that there are many statements and 
opinions that could not have found place in a Catholic book. But it 
seems right to mention by name the article on the “Brethren of the 
Lord,” who are held to have been the children of Mary and Joseph. 
If Catholic sentiment is to be disregarded, and the sensus ecclesia to 
be held of no account, it is difficult, if not impossible, to supply a 
rigid scriptural or historical proof of the perpetual virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin. But not only Catholics, but also (I believe) most 
Anglicans will regret that so strong a partisan as Dr. Mayor had shown 
himself to be on this question in his Commentary on St. James, should 
have been selected to write this article. 

On the whole, however, we have no hesitation in warmly recom- 
mending the Dictionary to Catholic biblical and theological students, 
It is full of good scholarship, of learning, of research, of sense. It 
is well printed on good paper, and is very cheap for a book of the size 
and calibre. It reflects great credit alike on publishers, editors, and 
contributors, and on English biblical scholarship in general. 

E. C. B. 


Le Divin Sauveur: Méditations et neuvaines tirées de S. 
Alphonse. Par P. A. Tournotis, C.SS.R. Two vols. Paris: 
Douniol. 1897. Pp. 366 and 324. 


A LTHOUGH the number of books of meditations is very large, 

and it is difficult to meet with the treatment which exactly suits 

our own taste or capacity, we believe these volumes to be a welcome 

addition to the existing literature of the subject, and have no hesitation 

in warmly recommending them. In explanation of the character and 
origin of the work, the writer says (p. 10): 


Sur l’incarnation et l’enfance de Notre-Seigneur, saint Alphonse a 
composé des méditations en régle, ayant pour Premier Point une Con- 
sidération, et pour Second Point des Affections et Priéres. Ses écrits ( 
sur la Passion revétent une toute autre forme. Le saint Docteur a écrit 
sur ce sujet si important trois Traités principaux, lesquels sont divisés 
en Chapitres dont il est parfois difficile dans la lecture de communauté 
d’extraire des Considérations d’une longueur convenable 4 un Premier 
Point, et des Affections, et des Priéres également suffisantes pour un 
Second Point. 





He has thought well therefore to present the materials supplied by | 
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the holy Doctor on a uniform plan, for the purpose of reflection and 
prayers. The meditations are of an equal and very suitable length, 
and are divided always into two parts, The first, or doctrinal portion, 
is conveniently broken up into two or three paragraphs; the second 
part is entirely “ affective,” giving expression to acts flowing naturally 
from the preceding considerations. ‘The unction of a saint is in these 
pages. Doctrine, and the sacred text are handled in a way which 
reveals a soul permeated with the sweetness of both. The two 
volumes contain a total of two hundred and twenty-seven meditations. 
They treat of the work of the Incarnation, in preparation for the feast 
of Christmas—Corpus Christi, the Sacred Heart, the Holy Ghost. The 
bulk of the two volumes is taken up with the Sacred Passion, there 
being on this subject one hundred and sixty-two meditations in all. 
One series deals with the narrative of the sufferings of Christ. Two 
other series are dogmatic in character—the first dealing with the chief 
cause of our Lord’s sufferings, and the second with the benefits or effects 
of the Passion. To each volume is prefixed a method of hearing Mass 
with profit in union with the intentions which Christ our Lord had in 


instituting the Blessed Sacrament as a memorial of His passion. 
H. P. 


Meditations on the Seven Words of our Lord on the Cross. 
By Father Cuartes Perravup, from the sixth French edition. 
New York. 1898. Pp. 175. 


E ought perhaps to say at once that this is not a collection of 
meditations in the ordinary acceptation of the word. It is 
rather a series of pious conferences, or discourses, of which the 
substance was preached on Good Fridays in various churches of Paris 
during the space of ten years, The account of their origin is thus 
given by Cardinal Perraud in his Introduction. 


Notes and stenographic reproductions of sermons had accumu- 
lated. .. . Among so many developments given to the same text, a 
choice had to be made, some things omitted, and the rest collated as if 
they had sprung from a single inspiration, while in reality they were 
fragments of different dates, and had never been intended to form a 
single work (p. 8). 


The leading text of the little volume is the dying words of our 
Lord. Its object is “ to inspire us with a great desire of making our 
death like to that of our Lord Jesus Christ” (p. 21). The discourses 
are full of knowledge of the world, and show a keen sympathy with 
the difficulties of men. The style is fervent and stimulating, and 
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often rises to bursts of real eloquence. The circumstances under 
which the discourses have been put together in their actual form have 
been the cause of a certain lack of unity in their structure. But this 
defect will be pardoned by those who read the book with the object 
which the author had before him in compiling it. The warmth and 
glow of colouring are less suited perhaps to ourselves than to the 
Parisian audiences to which they were first addressed ; still the truths 
enforced are eternal, the difficulties, the troubles they lay bare, are the 
common lot of every race. 

We are bound, however, to call attention to two serious faults 
which occur at the opening of the first discourse, where, in speaking 
of the crowning with thorns (p. 23), he says: “In wounding Him in 
this manner in the delicate fibres and the marvellous lineaments which 
are the sacred organ of thought” (?), and “they have driven in the 
sharp points until they have penetrated the very brain” (!) Similarly 
the statement that at the foot of the Cross ‘‘ Johr seems to have fallen 
into a stupor which takes from him all energy and stops the words 
upon his lips,” is, we think, hardly justifiable. Again, an expression 
so strong and definite as that he uses when explaining the words of 
our Lord to the penitent thief, where he says: ‘“ Yes, everything that 
is in my power, not alone pardon, nor the promise of heaven, but 
heaven to-day, and heaven with me,” cannot exegetically be defended. 

Our other criticisms affect the translator and not the author. 
Unfortunately we have not had the opportunity of comparing the 
English version with the original, but we think the translator has 
preserved the form of the original as well as the matter, with undue 
fidelity. This desire to reproduce the author has led him to employ 
words which will be unintelligible to many readers. We refer to such 
words as “The Apogee of Mercy,” “éclat, élan, ensemble, abattoir, 
crévasse, rdle.” With reference to the manner of quoting sacred 
Scripture there is some confusion that might easily have been avoided. 
Texts are curtailed without any indication of the liberty that has 
been taken; many texts are given in the form of a paraphrase, yet 
between inverted commas, as at p. 24, “Christ, prophesy and tell 
who it is that struck you.” And at p. 103, “Is it thus that you 
speak to the high priest?” Generally when a reference is given the 
quotation is accurate; but the rule is not without exception, nor is 
the text always paraphrased when the reference is not given. The 
translator usually adopts the form “you” when addressing Almighty 
God in prayer, sometimes he uses “thou,” and at other times he 
makes use of both in the same context, as at p. 50: “ Amen, I say to 
you, this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” Here and there, 
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too, “shall” and ‘ will” are perverted. We cannot but regret these 
blemishes, which a friendly critic might have easily removed from the 
manuscript, for it is a pity that in a book otherwise so excellent, 
certain defects of scholarship should have been overlooked. One 
sample of the treatment taken almost at random, will be read with 
pleasure : 


Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit, Luke xxiii. 46. The 
friends of the Gospel have never heard sweeter words. O marvellous 
transformation of death! O incomparable and divine poetry of our holy 
religion! It is no longer a frightful phantom that prowls around our 
death-bed like a lion seeking to devour its prey, it is the spouse who 
comes, and the friends of the spouse cry to the bride: “ Behold the 
bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet him.” But why does the bride- 
groom come, if not because he loves, and why will the bride, feeling 
herself loved, fear him? Go forth to meet him. Would you not go 
forth to meet your beloved though it were necessary to leave a palace 
and descend from a throne? And how many times since the human 
obeyed the primordial and sacred law of love, have they who were rich 
humbled themselves to a poor beloved; they who were free, to a slave; 
they who were jammaniel by all pleasures, to the victim of all miseries 
{p. 146). 


Those who desire to feed their devotion to the Sacred Passion of 
our divine Lord, cannot do better than peruse attentively these dovout 
and thoughtful meditations. H. P. 





Illustrated Explanation of the Commandments, adapted from 
the original of Rev. H. Rotrus, D.D. New York: Beaziger 
Brothers, 1897. (P. 330.) 


. there is no dearth of manuals of instruction, a writer who 

offers a new book to the world on this subject should be able to 
justify his work, either by some existing demand, or by reason of 
some particular quality belonging to his production, and not to be 
found in others, We are far from suggesting that this adaptation is 
without full justification. Indeed, as to the manner of treatment, it 
stands alone. It is not a manual of doctrinal instruction, but of moral 
teaching. It is in fact,a moral theology for the people. Not that 
the technical array of terms, and the exclusiveness of view particular 
to sciences, are apparent in these delightful pages; but it covers the 
ground of moral theology, in so far as it explains the duties enjoined 
by the commandments of God and the Church. In addition to this 
wide range of matter, the law of nature, charity, and works of mercy, 
receive attention through the course of some thirty pages of the 
introduction. There are likewise two concluding chapters on Christian 
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virtue and Christian perfection. The unity of plan in which the 
author sets out his instructions is very pleasing. Three elements 
appear in every chapter, and in its sections—the expository portion— 
a practical application to the actual circumstances of ]ife—and examples, 
which are almost invariably selected from the sacred records of scrip- 
ture. Over and above these examples, the abundant and opposite use 
of the inspired word of God in illustration and enforcement of moral 
duties, is a feature of the book which it is a pleasure to notice. On 
first opening the book, one or two points met the eye which call for 
remark ; as “illness and weak health dispense (?) from going to Mass” 
—and at the end of the same paragraph, “ children are obliged to go 
to Mass on Sundays and holy days as soon as they have come to the 
use of reason, i.¢., when they have made their first confession” 
(p. 249). But beyond these, a careful perusal of the book has re- 
vealed no other slips of the kind. And where there is so much that 
one cordially appreciates, it is a disagreeable task to have to point out 
a fault of a different kind, which occurs, partly by way of omission, 
and partly by way of commission. Under the heading of “ Perfection,” 
there is a chapter on the Religious Orders (to several of which the 
author will be called upon to answer for failing to mention them), 
but there is no section on the parochial or secular clergy. Are they 
then, as a bedy, outside the great class of those who are seeking after 
perfection? In the single paragraph at p. 322, where re’erence is 
made to the secular clergy, a few lines on the counsels as applying to 
the secular priesthood, the paragraph concludes with the following 
sentence, which we confess to have read with blank astonishment : 
‘“‘Thus the priesthood forms as it were a connecting link between 
secular and religious persons.” 

One or two quotations may be appended as affording specimens of 
the author’s manner. Here, for example, is an instruction on the 
duties of those in high authority : 


It is the duty of secular rulers to govern with mildness, wisdom, and 
fatherly care. They ought to guard the life and property of their fellow- 
citizens, and deal out right and justice equally to rich and poor. The 
Government ought to administer the finances of the state with economy, 
and not impose more duties and taxes than are necessary for supplying 
the wants of the community. Above all, they ought not to touch the 
religious liberty of the citizens: they ought to protect Church property, 
to abstain from any interference with the privileges and possessions of 
the Church, and give a good example of a moral and upright life 


(p. 171). 

The directions given with regard to dumb beasts, will also show that 
our author is attentive to the tone of men’s thoughts at the present 
hour. Space will permit of only one paragraph being quoted : 
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We have also precepts how to treatanimals. The fifth commandment 
forbids us to torment and over-burden animals—nay, it commands that 
we should be merciful towards them. God has made man master of the 
whole earth, and all animals are given into his hands. He may employ 
them for his own use and may protect himself from the dangerous ones. 
But he must be kind to those he uses for his service, and in killing an 
animal he may not inflict greater pain than is necessary. Domestic 
animals require care and tending, for they cannot provide for themselves, 
they cannot complain, and are helpless in the hands of man? Is it not 
abominable, therefore, when he purposely causes pain to a dumb beast 
in cold brutality, or hurts it from wantonness or carelessness ? .... Even 
in his own interest man should spare animals. But Holy Scripture also 
commands it; “ The just regardeth the lives of his beasts; but the bowels 
of the wicked are cruel” (Prov. xii. 10). P. 197. 


A concluding word should be said concerning the plates, which are 
artistic and suggestive. Each engraving represents a scene from the 
New Testament, and from the Old. The subjects of the pictures are 
explained by texts printed above and below. These pictures, and 
especially the reflection and practice on the back of them, have the 
appearance of an interpolation ; but, we think, they will be generally 
welcomed both for their intrinsic merits and for their instructiveness, 


m. F. 


Dante’s Ten Heavens: A Study of the Paradiso. By E. G. 
Garpner, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Arch. 
Constable & Co. 


T was not until a few months ago that English literature became 
possessed of the only commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul by 
an English Catholic writer. And to the enthusiastic study of the 
divine poet which has distinguished our times nothing has hitherto 
been contributed by English Catholic scholarship. A glance through 
Professor Azeglio Valgimigli’s Il Culto di Dante in Inghilterra, a 
recently published pamphlet, will verify this sweeping statement. Now, 
however, the stigma has Been removed; and though we have waited 
long, it has not been too long in view of the result. 

In Dante’s ‘Ten Heavens,” Mr. Gardner has given us a study at 
once profound in its fulness of knowledge, severe in its precision and 
sanity, and sympathetic in its spirit and treatment. 

The Divine Commedia has been compared to the Temple of Zion, 
with its three divisions: The Court, The Holy Place, and the Most 
Holy Place. But into the Most Holy Place—emblematic of the 
Paradiso—none but a priest entered, and he only once a year. And 
although Mr. Aubrey de Vere in his charming Recollections notes that 
‘almost all the great poems of the world, except Homer's, fall off 
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‘towards the close, Dante’s unrivalled sense of the infinite asserts itself 
‘most strongly in the Paradiso, especially at its close,” it is admittedly 
less read than the two other divisions ofthe poem. The reason is not 
difficult to seek. Its appreciation appeals to another order of minds 
than the Inferno and the Purgatorio. In subtilty, penetration, and 
spiritual elevation its intensity of concentrated thought offers difficul- 
‘ties. Its appeal is through the intellect, and so far through the heart 
as, being convinced by the intellect of the excellence of an object, it 
tends towards it; rather than directly through the senses. Its aim is 
‘a right understanding of that charity which is the love of God by 
which He is loved as the object of beatitude, to which we are ordained 
‘by Faith and Hope; and to that knowledge which is wisdom. Its 
illumination is through the transcending irradiation of the spirit of 
‘wisdom, perfected in glorified contemplation, ecstatic contemplation, 
-and intuitive contemplation. Its basis therefore is a spiritual philo- 
sophy deepened by theology. Its end the complete absorption of mind 
-and will in the contemplation and love of the Supreme Godhead, the 
Blessed Trinity. 

The guide to such a poem should be of no ordinary equipment. 
Not only penetrated with medieval philosophy and Catholic theology, 
he must have at command the sources whence they sprang and the 
-directions into which they flowed. The thought and feeling of the 
Middle Ages must be his own yet not to the exclusion of the best in 
the critical spirit of his own day. From the scientific theology of St. 
Augustine to the unscientific theologising of the century his mind must 
‘be at once receptive and disintegrating. In restraint of emotion, in 
acuteness of perception, in fineness of judgment he must be strenuously 
sound. We wish to speak with temperance, but all these qualities and 
acquirements distinguish Mr. Gardner as he reveals to us the sources 
whence Dante drew the twofold light of philosophy and theology, and 
the combinations which were formative in him of the intellectual vision 
of the Paradiso. By a study, at once thorough and first hand, of the 
thought upon which Dante built up this splendid fabric, Mr. Gardner 
has offered students of Dante an insight into his conception and the 
means of apprehending his realisation of it such as has not hitherto 
appeared in English literature. We know of no book of English 
scholarship more replete in apparatus, finer in feeling, and clearer in 
‘the exposition necessary for the elucidation of the Paradiso. What 
Dr. Moore, with a too self-effacing modesty, refrained from doing in 
his most valuable “ Studies in Dante,” Mr. Gardner has accomplished 
in a manner erudite and temperate. 

The importance of such a study is manifest, for in a higher sense 
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than Rivarol’s ‘‘ one becomes a Christian with Dante as one felt one- 
self a Pagan with Homer.” It is not sufficient to say with Henry 
Hallam that “in the basis of the Troubadour poetry Dante reared a 
splendid edifice of Platonism and surmounted it with the banner of 
the Cross.” Canon Liddell was nearer truth when writing that 
“Thomas of Aquino really baptised Aristotelian thought and put an 
end to the suspicion with which the Church had for long regarded it.” 
To that position Dante gave the lustre of the highest poetry, impreg- 
nated with the mystical aroma of the fire that burned from Assisi 
and the Umbrian Mountain. 

Though on his sterner side Dante in philosophy was a child of 
Aristotle, he apprehended and transfused that philosophy with the 
light of the theology he drew so fully from St. Thomas, St. Augustine, 
and St. Bonaventure: penetrating the difficulties of the one and the 
mysteries of the others by the light of the scholasticism in which he 
intellectually dwelt. As a thinker his reason turned intuitively to 
those two giant minds, whose breadth and depth profoundly attracted 
him. And though the real, the active, the demonstrable were akin 
to his temperament, steeled to arduous endeavour and hardened in the 
fire of adversity, his heart drew him nearer the Saint than the 
Stagirite. Yet Dante had another temper of sweetness and dreams 
compact in which the ideal touching his finer nature, fascinating his 
imagination, flowed into the exquisite mysticism of whose beauty his 
poetic soul drank. Ozanam saw in this facet of his mind the influence 
-of Plato, but Dr. Moore has shown, we think conclusively, that Dante 
‘knew very little Plato. We should rather refer this characteristic 
to Richard of St. Victor and St. Bernard whose influence Mr. Gardner 
very fully brings out. Through them he holds our heart as the seer 
of the knowledge of God, as contemplator of His beauty, and as the 
attractor who draws us within the influence of His divine light. On 
these rests his illuminative power, the suprasensible elevation of soul, 
the ecstasy of vision which made the Paradiso possible. 

But if Mr. Gardner arrests us with the thoroughness of his acquaint- 
ance with the sources of the Paradiso and the dexterity with which 
he deploys them, he charms us with the delicacy of his suggestiveness. 
‘Dante having reached the Empyrean, the heaven of the last and perfect 
happiness of man, his eyes are for the moment blinded with excess of 
light. Mr. Gardner elucidates the passage by a reference to Richard 
-of St. Victor’s type of ecstatic contemplation, Benjamin, for whose 
life Rachel died. 


Rachel dies when Benjamin is born, because when the mind of man is 
‘rapt above itself it transcends all bounds of human reasoning. For 
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when, elevated above itself and rapt in ecstasy, it beholds the light of 
the Divinity, all human reason yields. What is the death of Rachel 
but the failing of reason? It is probably in correspondence with this 
teaching of Richard of St. Victor, that Dante is blinded, to enable him 
to ascend to this Celestial Contemplation; for, before the vision dies 
away, he is to see by divine light those spiritual things which the blessed 
in Paradise behold with immediate intuition. This momentary blind- 
ness of Dante, this temporary death of his eyesight to give birth to the 
final vision of Paradise, clearly corresponds to the death of Rachel to 
give birth to Benjamin. 


And again, after referring to the impetuous love with which Dante 
addresses St. Benedict, he continues: 


Dante might well have traced an analogy between St. Benedict and him- 
self. The envy and treachery of Florentines drove Benedict from his 
abbey to found his new Convent of Monte Cassino; the envy and 
treachery of the Florentines drove Dante into exile to write his mighty 
poem. Nor is it in the least too fanciful to assign to Monte Cassino in 
the history of monasticism a place analogous to that of the divine comedy 
in poetry, and to compare the founder of western monasticism with the 
creator of modern European poetry. 


And once more upon par. ix—119 e¢ seg., he writes : 


There is possibly also in these lines a trace of that yearning for acrusade, . 
of which we catch breath elsewhere in the divine comedy, that noble ideal 
of the Middle Ages which echoes again from Petrarch’s verse, finds 
utterance in the dying words of England’s hero-king Henry V., and 
perhaps dies away in the music of Tasso’s song and the glowing colours 
of Paul Veronesis’ votive pictures of Lepanto. 


While in no sense shackling himself with the ipse diwit of any 
commentator, Mr. Gardner most frequently turns to the Ottimo 
Commento (1334) and, like the Vernons, to Benvenuto da Imola 
(1379); having also in hand, principally Scartazzini, Lubin, and 
Cornoldi. We are surprised, however, to find no reference to Pére 
Berthier’s monumental edition of Dante ‘“ Col Comento Scolastico ;” 
for, though the issue has not yet reached the Paradiso, it is a mine of 
erudition indispensable to all Dantists, and a work which, we should 
have thought, would have especially commended itself to Mr, 
Gardner. 

In nothing fanciful, in nothing strained, this fascinating book is 
marked by the thoughtful accuracy of a scholar-student. In thanking 
Mr. Gardner for it, we recommend it with the warmest possible 


appreciation. 
D. M. O’C. 
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The Cid Ballads, and other Poems and Translations from 
the Spanish and German. By the late J. Y. Grsson. Edited 
by M. D. Ginson, with Memoir by A. S. Suit. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 


YPANISH literature presents the curious spectacle of a hero of 
KJ fiction so seizing the national imagination as to become trans- 
formed therein into a real, living personality: and an actual soldier 
sublimated out of all recognition of his real life into a myth of 
unsurpassed popular enthusiasm. For just as the imaginary Don 
Quixote is to the Spaniard a man and the flower of devotedness, 
rather than a fiction and a satire; so has the freebooter, the mercenary 
ruthless Cid become the ideal of chivalrous and heroic virtue. His 
memory grew into the idol of a people. It is said Philip II. asked 
the Pope to canonize him! The cleavage which critical history has 
made between the real and imaginary Cid is strongly accentuated in 
the matter of his marriage. According to the Ballads the Cid marries, 
at her own request, Ximena, the daughter of the Don Gomez whom 
he had slain, and so starting his married life with admirable elements 
of dramatic romance. But history has discovered the marriage- 
contract between Rodrigo de Biran and Ximena, daughter of the 
Count of Oviedo, and granddaughter of Alfonso V. And so much 
was it the same with many of his other exploits, that the Canon in 
«* Don Quixote” was very near the truth in his remark that “ there is 
no reason to doubt that there was such a man as the Cid, but very 
great reason to doubt whether he did what is attributed to him.” 
And not unnaturally, for the earliest MS. of the Poéma del Cid—he 
died in 1099— is referred back to 1307, and the first edition of the 
Chronicle is 1593. 

From the about two hundred ballads dealing with the achievements 
of the Cid Mr. Gibson so arranged a selection (81) as to give a 
consecutive narrative down to his death. Though in parts bombastic 
the Cid ballads have a directness and simplicity which is restful amid 
the introspective literature of the day. Having something to say 
they say it without searching of heart or motive. The vengeance of 
which they are full is hampered by no questionings. The slaying is 
done clearly and without analysis. Life is too stirring for men to 
dwell on nature, while sun and moonlight only serve to mark the time 
of day or night. Besides an unconquered hero, vencedor jamas 
vencido, the Cid comes out as a perfect husband, a model of constancy, 
and, for a hero of romance, an exemplar of thrift in domestic economy, 
On leaving Ximena for one of his incessant wars, he bids her: 
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Keep in thy chest, till I come back, 
Thy dresses rich and rare, 

For wife without her husband 
The plainest dress should wear. 


Ximena, whatever her parentage, was a true and tender wife, too- 
womanly to be in keeping with the ballad motive of her marriage. 
Her letter of complaint at his long absence (at the wars), “ Romance” 
xvi., is full of pathetic solicitude; which grows more beautifully 
tender in “ Romance” xxiv. Her wifely loneliness is a very charming 
ray athwart the cloud of storm and revenge which is the breath of 
most of the ballads. 

Mr. Gibson did his work with the care and thoroughness of a 
scholar: three or four versions of most of the ballads being prepared. 
before passing his translation. The interest of the book is increased 
by translations from historical, Carlovingian, and Moorish romances. 
relative to collateral subjects. The versions run smoothly, have- 


spirit, and are neither coarse nor violently realistic. 
D, M. O’C. 





Passion Flowers. By Father Epmunp, of the Heart of Mary, C.P. 
(Bensamin D. Hitt). Benziger Brothers: New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. 1898. $1.25. 


HIS volume (two more are to follow) is the result of a request to 
the author by friends and “ litterateurs of well-merited reputa- 
tion,” to republish a small volume of ‘‘ Poems, Devotional and Occa- 
sional,” which first appeared twenty years ago. These poems are in 
many cases “ revised and improved,” and many new ones are reprinted 
from magazines, especially from the Ave Maria. In spite of a some- 
what grandiloquent preface all the pieces maintain a high level of 
excellence, and, as the author claims, are free from “ affectation and 
obscurity,” though they do not at ull remind us of Horace, whom 
Father Edmund says he has takén as his model. On the other hand, 
he is quite right in acknowledging the influence of Tennyson, whose 
In Memoriam has evidently been closely studied. Several imitations 
of Tennyson in that metre are among the best poems in the present 
collection. We especially refer to ‘A Memory,” “To a Lady on the 
Death of Her Sister,” and the next piece “To the Same.” The last 
short poem “ In Earnest,” is evidently a reminiscence of “ The Two 
Voices.” 
This volume closes with a narrative poem in two parts—“ Saint 
Hermenegild ”—which is well meant, but as poetry pleases us least of. 
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any. The blank verse is dreadfully prosy. The following lines, for. 
instance, are merely prose cut into lengths : 


For now began the onset. Came the king, 

A well-appointed army at his back, 

To pay his promised visit. Marching straight 
On Hispalis, he drew the lines of siege ; 

While up the Baetis sail’d a stately fleet, 

To cut off access from the sea and cause 

A gradual famine in the leaguer’d town. 

The Prince’s ships were taken all, or sunk— 
Outnumber’d, overpower’d. But Hispalis 
Smiled bravely on the foe a round of months ; 


and so on. 


The Literary Study of the Bible. By R. G. Moutron, M.A... 
Ph.D, London: Isbister & Co. (Limited), 1896. 


[P\HE object of Dr. Moulton, in publishing this volume, is to promote- 

the literary study of the Bible. An immense amount of time- 
and labour are expended over the Bible in these days, men of vastly. 
different beliefs and from various standpoints, approaching the study 
of the sacred text as critics, or theologians, or historians, or scientists.. 
Dr. Moulton suggests that for all ‘‘ types of readers the literary study 
of the Bible is a common meeting-ground.” Whatever one’s view of 
the supernatural character of the Sacred Scriptures may be, they 
“‘ will remain one of the world’s great literatures, second to none.” 

Dr. Moulton has a second purpose in publishing this work. 


I have spoken so far [he writes] from the point of view of the general 
or of the religious reader. But a consideration of a different kind has 
had weight with me in the production of this book: the place in liberal 
education of the Bible treated as literature. It has come now to be 
generally recognised that the classics of Greece and Rome stand to us in 
the position of an ancestral literature—the inspiration of our great 
masters and bond of common associations between our poets and their: 
readers. But does not such a position belong equally to the literature 
of the Bible? If our intellect and imagination have been formed by the 
Greeks, have we not in similar fashion drawn our moral and emotional. 
training from Hebrew thought? Whence then the neglect of the Bible 
in our schools and colleges ? 


There is much food for reflection in these words, It seems to be 
the case that the literary side of the books of Scripture has not re- 
ceived as much attention as it might in the education of the young,, 
though Dr. Moulton does not seem to realise suflicientiy the para- 
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mount influence the moral teaching of Sacred Scripture exercises in 
the development of the minds of Christians throughout the world. 

There is a great obstacle to the appreciation of the literary beauties 
of the Bible in the form in which it is presented to the reader, split 
up, as it is, into short passages, sometimes without regard to context, 
often without regard to literary form. In order satisfactorily to enter 
upon the literary study of the Bible, this obstacle requires to be 
counteracted ; it is in fact essential for the student to ascertain how 
the various books may be divided into passages, possessing, more or 
less, each a literary unity of its own. 

In this matter and in other ways Dr. Moulton’s work will be very 
useful to students. He enters, in considerable detail, into the different 
forms of literary composition occurring in the Bible. Thus the 
second book deals with the lyric poetry of Sacred Scripture, and is 
thus largely taken up with the Psalms and the Song of Songs. Inthe 
third book, the history of the Bible is treated of, and the various 
forms in which the epic appears in the historical books, from Genesis 
to the Acts, is explained. Philosophy and the wisdom literature form 
the subject-matter of the fourth book. Here the author shows, with 
a wealth of illustration, how the “essay” and the “sonnet” have 
grown out of the simple proverb. So, in turn, the prophetical and 
rhetorical portions of the Bible are dealt with, and an important 
appendix is added, containing a literary index to the Bible, which 
cannot fail to be most serviceable to the student, even though in many 
instances he may differ from the writer. 

Dr. Moulton’s work is both readable and interesting. It is likely 
to prove useful to many who have no inclination to enter upon either 
a critical or theological study of the Bible. Indeed, it is a volume 
which might be read with advantage even by advanced Biblical 


students. 
a. dc &. 


eee ee 


* 


The Bible True from the Beginning. By Epwarp Govueu, B.A. 
Vol. vi. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1897. 


«¢ TF a man will contend with thee in judgment, and take away thy 

coat, let go thy cloak also unto him. And whosoever will force 

thee one mile, go with him other two.” These are well known words 

of St. Matthew’s gospel. Mr. Gough seems to be acting on the prin- 
ciple underlying them, in publishing the work before us. 

Very few people in these days defend the verbal inspiration of 

Sacred Scripture ; indeed, a large number of interpreters maintain 
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that there are errors in the Bible. Still, the great majority of Chris- 
tians defend the substantial accuracy of the writings both of the Old 
and the New Testament, and hold that their inspiration guarantees the 
reliability of the divine message or revelation they convey to us from 
God. 

But this is not enough for Mr. Gough. Verbal inspiration is what 
he holds. Not as verbal inspiration is usually understood, but in 
accordance with the principles of certain “Gradal Laws,” which he 
explains in the course of the work we are dealing with. But, per- 
haps, the advantages to be derived from the adoption of Mr. Gough’s 
views on verbal inspiration, and the Gradal Laws, will be best appre- 
ciated by the reader if we quote a passage occurring in the introduc- 
tion to the present volume. 


For him (Mr. Gough) [he writes] it would be sin against light, and 
treachery against his Saviour, were he to accept the literalism taught in 
Christian colleges, preached in Christian pulpits, and advocated in the 
Christian press. He knows that such literalism is unscriptural and 
founded in error. It leads directly to rationalism, and it conflicts with 
nature’s best established laws, and with the most indisputable facts of 
history. When read in the light of the Gradal Laws, the Bible teaches 
that Christ is incarnate in the race, and that his growth, and suffering, 
and resurrection are parts of a great evolutionary process ever being 
carried on in the race. The idea that he once lived in a visible form in 
Palestine, and was there born of a literal woman, is a delusion founded 
7? the too common practice of turning the spirit of Scripture into 

etter. 


Our readers will probably perceive from this passage the advan- 
tages of Mr. Gough’s defence of the truth of the Bible. We do not 
propose to follow him through the dreary 651 pages that make up the 
octavo volume before us. Suffice it to say, this is the sixth volume in 
Mr. Gough's gigantic work, and two more have yet to be evolved 
before the undertaking is completed. 

It would be interesting to know how many have had the courage to 
wade through these endless pages of ingenious commentary, or whether 
anyone has really convinced himself that, in order to understand the 
beautiful and simple Gospel narratives, it is necessary to be armed 
with an abstruse and complicated gradal system, which would make 
of the Scripture a dark and complicated series of riddles, instead of 
being, as at least Protestants believe it, the book from which men are 


to learn the path to heaven. 
J. A. H. 
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The Early History of the Hebrews. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
1897. Iondon: Rivingtons. 


N this publication of Professor Sayce there is a good deal of repeti- 
tion of what had already appeared in his work on the Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments. Amongst other subjects treated of in 
a somewhat similar way in both volumes may be mentioned the an- 
tiquity of writing among the Israelites, the Babylonian origin of the 
early chapters of Genesis, the historical character of the Mosaic account 
of Abraham, Melchizedek, Joseph, and others, the route of the Exodus, 
the settlement in the promised land, and the establishment of the 
monarchy. 

One thing particularly struck us in reading this volume. It is well 
known that Professor Sayce is not much in sympathy with the school 
of higher criticism. Still, in his work on the Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments, whilst constantly finding fault with the conclusions of 
the higher critics, he accepts as established the general conclusions of 
the critical school. Since those days, however, he seems to have 
adopted a more hostile attitude towards the philological analysis of the 
Hexateuch. Perhaps it will be more interesting to our readers if, 
instead of explaining Professor Sayce’s views, we quote at length a 
passage, which sets forth his position fairly accurately : 


Such are the main results of the application of the archzological test 
to the books of the Pentateuch. The philological theory, with its minute 
and mathematically exact analysis, is brushed aside; it is as little in 
harmony with archzology as it is with common-sense. The Pentateuch 
substantially belongs to the Mosaic age, and may therefore be accepted 
as, in the bulk, the work of Moses himself. But it is a composite work, 
embodying materials of various kinds. Some of these are written docu- 
ments, descriptive of contemporaneous events, or recording the cosmo- 
logical beliefs of ancient Babylonia; others have been derived from the 
unwritten tradition of nomad tribes. The work has passed through 
many editions; it is full of interpolations, lengthy and otherwise : and 
it has probably received its final shape at the hands of Ezra. Butin 
order to discover the interpolations, or to determine the written docu- 
ments that have been used, we must have recourse to the historical method 
and the facts of archeology. Apart from these, we cannot advance a 
step in safety. The archeological evidence, however, is already sufficient 
for the presumption that, where it fails us, the text is nevertheless ancient,. 
and the narrative historical—a presumption, it will be noticed, the exact 
a of that in which the Hexateuchal theory has landed its disciples 
(p. 133). 


Any one who has read the first two volumes of Renan’s “ Histoire 
du Peuple d’Israel” cannot fail to have noticed the very unfavourable 
view he takes of the character and career of David, King of Israel. 
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Reading through the sixth chapter of the “Early History of the 
Hebrews,” we could not help being struck by the fact that Professor 
Sayce takes anything but a lofty view of David’s principles or life; he 
is far from painting him as the ideal being or the saintly psalmist. 

No one can afford to disregard the publications of Professor Sayce. 
They are certainly unpalatable to the critical school; but they must 
be taken into account. Prima facie, the words of Professor Sayce 
are sensible and reasonable. The vacillation of the critical school, on 
the other hand, makes one cautious of placing too much confidence in 
their conclusions. There is little doubt that extreme teachings of the 
critics will require much modification in the light of archeological: 
research, before they can be accepted as embodying scientific truth. 

J. A. H. 


Notes on St. Paul: Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. By 
Josepu Rickasy, 8.J. London: Burns & Oates, Limited. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 


HE Epistles of St. Paul are far less read than they ought to be. 
One reason, no doubt, for this neglect is that they contain, as St. 
Peter did not fail to point out, “ certain things hard to be understood.” 
Any attempt to make these Epistles more intelligible is deserving of 
our gratitude. We welcome, then, the “Notes” of Fr, Rickaby. 
They are what they profess to be, notes; very brief, as a rule, and 
when somewhat extended, extended only for the sake of introducing 
really useful matter. When Fr. Rickaby dissents from the more 
common interpretation of a passage, he usually gives, as—e.g., in his 
commentary on St. Paul’s “ sting of the flesh,” satisfactory reasons for 
his dissent. In the case, however, of I Cor. xv. 29, “‘ What shall they 
do that are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not again at all? 
Why are they baptized for them?” He selects an interpretation which 
is open to obvious objections, and gives no reason whatever to justify 
his selection. 


Of the many interpretations of these words [writes the author], the 
least unsatisfactory is the literal, to wit, that when a catechumen died 
without baptism, a friend had the rite of baptism performed upon him- 
self on behalf of the departed, by way of testifying that the latter had 
had at least the faith and the baptism of desire, and might therefore be 
laid to rest in the hope of a glorious resurrection. Without either 
praising or blaming this custom, the apostle cites it as an instance of 
faith in the resurrection. The custom was carried on and became an 
abuse in the hands of heretics. 
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There are certain obvious objections to this interpretation. (1) There 
is no evidence whatever to show that vicarious Baptism was practised 
in St, Paul’s day. Tertullian, it is true, expresses his belief that it 
was then practised. But his belief was grounded, not upon historical 
records, but merely upon the verse in question, which he interpreted in 
the same sense as Fr. Rickaby. As a matter of fact, the first traces 
of the custom appear many years after St. Paul’s death, and then only 
amongst heretics, It is far more likely that a misinterpretation of the 
passage gave rise to the custom than that the custom gave rise to the 
passage. (2) The custom of vicarious baptism “ became,” says Rickaby, 
“an abuse in the hands of heretics.” There was no need of heretical 
intervention to convert the custom into an abuse. It was an abuse by 
its own nature, no matter in whose hands it might be. Now to say 
that St. Paul argues to the doctrine of the resurrection from the exist- 
ence of an erroneous custom is to charge him with faulty reasoning. 
For if they that practised vicarious baptism erred by the use of this 
custom, why may they not have equally erred in that belief in the 
resurrection which was indicated by their custom. (3) St. Paul, as 
Fr. Rickaby has stated, did not censure the custom to which he refers, 
whatever that custom may have been. But if the custom in question 
were not of vicarious baptism, it is difficult to conceive that St. Paul 
would have mentioned it without in some way expressing his disap- 
proval of so meaningless and sacrilegious a practice. For these reasons 
we find it impossible to accept Fr. Rickaby’s interpretation of the 
passage. It is far more probable that the baptism to which St. Paul 
refers is the offering of penitential works for the deliverance of the 
souls in purgatory. This is no strained sense to put upon the word. 
Our Lord speaks of His Passion as a baptism. The Fathers often 
speak of penance as a laborious and painful baptism. Taken in this 
sense, the words “ What shall they do that are baptized for the dead if 
the dead rise not again at all? Why are they baptized for them ?” 
become precisely parallel to the well-known passage, “For if he had 
not hoped that they that were slain should rise again, it would have 
seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the dead” (II. Mach. xii. 44). 





Sermons for the Children of Mary. By Rev. Ferpinanp CaL- 
LERIO. ‘Translated from the Italian. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1898. Pp. 343. 


LL these sermons, so far as their various titles go, are connected 
with the children of Mary. But, as respects their subject-matter, 
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many of them have no more special reference to the children of Mary 
than to any other class of Catholics. But if they are suitable to others 
than the children of Mary, they are also suitable to the children of 
Mary, and we have no doubt that profitable use might be made of them 
in meetings of that Society. The sermons are never eloquent, but 
they are of practical purpose, and if the thoughts they contain are 
rarely beyond the common, they are at least usually of a solid character. 





The Pamphlet Library. Edited by Artuur Wave. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1898. 


Religious Pamphlets. Selected and arranged by the Rev. Percy 
DearmerR, M.A. With an Introduction and Notes. 


HIS is one of five volumes of pamphlets concerned with religious, 
political, literary, and dramatic topics, the department to be 
treated in duplicate is not specified. Mr. Dearmer’s selection covers 
four and a half centuries in eighteen pamphlets, whole or in excerpt, 
starting from Wiclif’s “‘ Septem Hereses,” and ending with Newman’s 
“Seventh Tract for the Times.” The width of range in such a type 
of literature seems a weak point of the design. No doubt, as Mr. 
Waugh says, “ fugitive pieces ” reveal “ features of the age as in a 
glass.” Macaulay and Carlyle owed much of their vividness to their 
familiarity with ephemeral literature. But they were students of 
special periods and able to saturate themselves. To get any valuable 
light from tracts and pamphlets, you must focus a multitude of 
scattered rays; and this is just what Mr. Waugh’s plan does not 
provide for. We are offered specimens which represent little or 
nothing beyond themselves. They require too much knowledge for 
the ordinary reader’s appreciation, and they give too little to be worth 
the attention of anyone else. One would need a very powerful fancy 
to recover much local colour from five copies of the Times selected 
from its issue of a century, however judiciously chosen and edited. 
The picturesqueness which knowledge of minute detail yields can only 
be got by hard work ; attempts to give the results without the process 
sometimes unfortunately deceive “the people who have always been 
in a majority.” 

However, under his conditions, Mr. Dearmer seems to have done 
his work well. The introduction gathers the fragments together, and 
the notes, prefatory and in comment, are clear and sufficient. He 
will hardly expect us to sympathise entirely with his point of view. 
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He brings out, it is true, that “it was not for toleration but ascend- 
ency that the Nonconformist Puritans fought,” and, again, their 
reasonable indignation against bishops “ who did not believe in Epis- 
copacy.” But when he tells us that Hooker “settled for good the 
Catholic basis of the Church ”—Hooker who allowed “ the exigence of 
necessity” to dispense with Episcopal ordination—we crave some 
preciser definition of his terms. We prefer Mr. Keble’s admission 
that ‘‘ there is a marked distinction between the school of Hooker and 
that of Laud, Hammond and Leslie in the two next generations.” This, 
indeed, coincides better with Mr. Dearmer’s sounder statement else- 
where (p. 35), that only with the Restoration did Puritanism cease its 
“‘ attempts to capture the Church organisation.” In other words, up 
to this point neither in fact nor in theory was Episcopal organisation 
finally and exclusively enforced by the Church of England. But 
Mr. Dearmer is sedulous to extenuate the transition from pre- to post- 
Reformation times. He dwells on Dean Swift’s oratory, Bishop 
Andrewes’ vestments, “ English Romanists making up their minds to 
abandon the Church of England”: and one gloss, if we may say so, is 
not quite ingenuous. To Fr, Parsons’ words, “ Nowe that ether all 
or the moste part of mynisters of Englande be meere laymen and noe 
priestes,” Mr. Dearmer notes, “‘7.¢e., not ordained according to the 
medieval rite.” He can hardly suppose that Fr. Parsons drew any 
such distinction. 

Of his selection we should have thought Dean Swift’s “* Abolishing 
of Christianity ” too well-known for insertion. The eighth pamphlet 
is undated. In the eariier ones, perhaps, a few more words might 
have been explained in the notes. 





The Data of Modern Ethics Examined. By Rev. Joun J. 
Mina, §.J., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Canisius College, 
Buffalo, New York. Second Edition. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1897. Pp. 386. 


O system of philosophy can be regarded as complete which con- 
tains no theory on morality. As a matter of fact, it is the 
moral portion of each system which has excited the most general 
interest. Speculative philosophy appeals to the few. But practical 
philosophy or ethics has its interest for all. It deals not with mere 
abstractions, but with the immediate and primary realities of human 
life. If any school of philosophical thought could dispense with a 
moral theory, surely it is the agnostic school. At first sight, indeed, 
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it might seem that such a school must by its very nature dispense 
with a moral theory. How, it may well be asked, can a system which 
repudiates a Creator, maintains the essential unity of man and brute, 
asserts that matter is nothing more than a mere succession of pheno- 
mena, and declares that knowledge consists in the mere comparison 
and classification of sense impressions, find room within itself for a 
moral theory? The truth is that this school has formulated a moral 
theory, not from any respect for morality, but because, if it had no 
moral theory to offer, the conscience of mankind must inevitably 
revolt against it, and set it aside as useless and harmful. It evolved 
its moral theory in its very struggle for existence. A moral theory 
thus evolved, under coxstraint and compulsion, would, we might 
naturally think, meet with but very slight acceptance. Yet its 
success has been very great. Men of distinguished name are among 
its avowed supporters. The press is openly in its favour. Attempts 
have even been made to enforce the teaching of its tenets in the public 
schools. In the book which is before us, Fr. Ming compares this 
new and purely materialistic system of ethics with the Christian 
ethics which it professes to have supplanted and cast aside. He com- 
pares them, not from the point of view of theology ; a comparison of 
this kind would be of little interest to unbelievers, whom his book is 
intended to assist; but from the point of view of philosophy and 
reason. He inquires which of these two conflicting and irreconcilable 
theories is based upon the true conception of the nature of man, and 
holds up to him an end which satisfies his natural and indestructible 
aspirations ; which of them, while making clear the true nature of vice 
and virtue and the essential, the fundamental and objective differences 
which mark off one from the other, offers to him the most effective 
sanctions of the moral law, in the shape of deterrents from vice and 
stimulants to virtue. And the result of the inquiry, so thoroughly and 
learnedly conducted by Fr. Ming, is a complete and triumphant vindi- 
cation of Christian ethics. 


De Actibus Humanis, ontologice et psychologice con- 
sideratis. Auctore VicrorE Frins, 8.J. Friburgi Brisgoviae : 
Sumptibus Herder. 1897. Pp. 441. 


HE treatise “de Actibus Humanis,” may be said to bear that 
relationship to the other portions of moral theology which 
ontology bears to all the sciences. Just as ontology takes, as its 
formal object, being, which is the material object of the other sciences, 
so this treatise takes, as its formal object, human acts, which are the 


SS 
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material object of the remaining treatises of moral theology. And 
just as the sciences can have no sufficient basis unless ontology be 
secure, so the system of moral theology must be like a house without 
a foundation unless it be grounded on a scientific knowledge of human 
acts. The importance then of the treatise “De Actibus Humanis,” is 
apparent. Unless this foundation be solidly laid, moral theology can 
have no existence as a science. The ordinary compendia of moral 
theology bear witness to the truth of this by giving to the treatise 
“de Actibus Humanis” the first place amongst their various treatises. 
But it is not to these compendia that we are to look for the adequate 
treatment of human acts. Moral theology, no less than dogmatic, 
rests upon philosophy. And nowhere is its dependence on philosophy 
more clearly seen than in respect to this very subject. Unless a 
philosophical acquaintance with the subject be assumed, the treatises 
on human acts as found in the compendia of moral theology can have 
no objective value. It is not for moral theology to discuss the nature 
of end and final cause, to establish the truth that there is a final end 
for man, to determine precisely in what that end consists, to show 
that man possesses a free and responsible will, whose duty is to select 
and direct the means that are suitable in the acquirement of this 
end; nor does moral theology attempt such a task. It supposes that 
this task has been undertaken and completed by philosophy. And, as 
a matter of fact, in all systems of ethics that are worthy of the name, 
we find an important place assigued to the philosophical discussion of 
human acts. In the majority of handbooks, however, this discussion 
is usually of a short and superficial character, This, of course, is to 
be expected. A handbcok is always a handbook. But it is a relief 
to turn from them to the lengthy and exhaustive treatise, “‘ de Actibus 
Humanis,” by Fr. Frins. Here we find the subject treated with 
depth, fulness, order, and clearness, It is with great pleasure that we 
introduce this remarkably able treatise to our readers. 





Institutiones Psychologicae secundum principia S. Thomae 
Aquinatis ad usum scholasticum accommodavit Til- 
mannus Pesch, 8.J. Pars II. Psychologia Anthropologica 
(volumen 3 totius operis). Friburgi Brisgoviae: Sumptibus 
Herder. 1898. Pp. 551. 


i TILMANN PESCH divides this, the third and concluding, 
volume of his “ Institutiones Psychologicae” into four books, 
dealing respectively with the functions of the intellect, the functions 
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of the will, the union of the spiritual and organic life, and the life of 
the separated soul. Under the last head, Fr. Pesch discusses not only 
the immortality of the soul, but also questions usually regarded as 
outside the limits of treatises on psychology, such as the intellectual 
processes of the separated soul, the relation of the separated soul to 
place and to matter, &c. &c. We think that in this Fr. Pesch is 
justified. Light on these questions must add to our knowledge of 
the soul. And Fr. Pesch, in seeking for light, confines himself to 
principles which are proper to psychology, and have been gleaned 
from a consideration of the soul as it falls within observation in its 
state of union with the body. We are strongly of opinion that 
treatises on philosophy ought to be either purely constructive, or 
that, if they do attempt to discuss the merits of opposing systems, 
their size should exceed that of mere handbooks. To attempt to 
discuss the principles, however faulty, of some eminent philosophical 
heretic, in the space of a very few lines, is to make an attempt which 
cannot fail to dissatisfy the thoughtful reader. Nevertheless scholastic 
handbooks on philosophy are, we regret to say, rarely free from this 
defect. It is no unusual thing to find them stating the system of, 
e.g-, Kant in six lines and refuting it in three. The “ Institutiones 
Psychologicae” of Fr. Pesch are comparatively free from this blemish. 
What he says of the views of those philosophers from whose principles 
he must dissent is usually full enough and clear enough to satisfy the 
reader that a fair presentation has been given of their theories. The 
reader is thereby disposed to give un attentive hearing to the excellent 
arguments which Fr. Pesch offers as a reason for setting aside those 
theories. But it is, as it should be, on its constructive side that the 
“‘ Psychologia Anthropologica” is chiefly valuable. The important 
questions concerning the nature of the human intellect and of intellec- 
tual operation, the origin of intellectual knowledge, the processes by 
which things material and immaterial and the intellect itself become 
known, the various operations of the intellect, the will as a faculty, 
the object and act of will, the freedom of the will, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, are treated with a fulness and a power which leave 
nothing to be desired. The “ Psychologia Anthropologica” of Fr. 
Tilmann Pesch is unquestionably a treatise of great worth. 


[No. 28 of Fourth Series.) 2F 
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Catholic Truth Society’s Publications. 


E have received the following publications from the Catholic 
Truth Society : 

The second series of ‘“‘Some Protestant Fictions Exposed,” shows 
the Protestant Alliance still engaged with perverse and morbid 
activity in unearthing fresh calumnies against the faith. The Catholic 
Truth Society has much work to do in tracing out and scotching these 
lies, Fr. Sydney Smith has been able to give the true version of the 
history of “‘ Barbara Ubrybe,” which, in the hands of the Alliance, had 
‘developed into a highly sensational story of an immured nun. The 
same Father most exhaustively refutes Dr. Perowne’s charge that 
Catholics pay divine honour to the Pope. Mr. Colette, who has more 
than once received castigation at the hands of Mr. Britten, is now 
dealt with by Mr. Lewis. Mr. Colette is possessed of the extra- 
ordinary idea that a document in a public library must necessarily be 
a veracious one. “Another Mexican Myth” is exposed by Fr. 
Thurston, It is the story of a poor girl supposed to have been put 
to death for having missed Mass on Sunday. The myth is cleverly 
clothed in forms borrowed from the documents of the Inquisition. 
To a Catholic the intrinsic absurdity of the story is clear enough, but 
a good deal of patient research is needed to show up the calumny in 
allits details. Fr. Gerard, in “ The Gunpowder Plot,” gives a résumé 
of the larger work on the same subject. Fr. Gerard has contributed 
one of the most important additions to the history of England that has 
been given of late years. He has brought to light the extraordinary 
behaviour of the government over this plot, a behaviour which to an 
impartial mind can only lead to one conclusion—viz., that it was the 
government that fomented and egged on the absurd conspiracy. It 
was Cecil who manufactured and published the romantic details which 
were so eagerly swallowed by the Protestant public and have since 
passed current as true history. Vol. xi. of the Catholic Biographies 
contains two modern lives—those of Cardinal Manning and Father 
Tom Burke. The latter will prove of great interest to the numerous 
admirers of the great Dominican orator. To many it will come as a 
painful surprise to learn what a martyrdom this devoted priest went 
through during the whole of his career. Fr. Burton’s life of Bishop 
Challoner is very edifying reading, and gives a painful picture of the 
sufferings of our coreligionists in the last century. To those who are 
attracted to the antique, the quaint narrative of S. Guthlac, from the 
pen of a contemporary Anglo-Saxon biographer, will be very interest- 
ing. ‘ The Life of St. Wilfrid,” by Father Dallow, brings out the 
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‘paramount authority of the Holy See in our land even during such 
early and troubled times as those of a.p. 650. The trials of a mis- 
sionary priest during the times of the Gunpowder Plot are well 
described in the life of Ven. E. Oldcorne, 8.J._ Fr. Goldie, $.J., gives 
a short sketch of the life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 

Vol. xii. of the Catholic Biographies contains a charming little 
account of Mother Margaret Hallahan, by Lady Amabel Kerr, a model 
of the kind such biographies should be. Dom Laurence Hendriks 
contributes a very complete account of the suffering Carthusians, Dom 
M. Chauncy and Brother Hugh Taylor, full of out-of-the-way infor- 
mation which will be interesting to the curious. The life of Bishop 
Milner, the doughty champion who fought almost single-handed the 
cause of the faith, is admirably sketched by Father Burton, who has 
made these times his special study. The wonderful conversion of 
Father Hermann is narrated by Mrs. Liebich. ‘There are also in the 
volume lives of SS. Antoninus, Peter Fourier, Gregory the Great, 
and St. Edmund. 

The following penny tracts have been received: ‘‘ The Relics of the 
True Cross,” by Father Bellord, is a very instructive paper. Sceptics 
noting the multitude of these relics abroad have suggested that a dozen 
-erosses would hardly suffice for the necessary number of relics claimed 
to be genuine. Indeed, amongst Catholics themselves, a pious tradi- 
‘tion has been in circulation that the holy rood miraculously renews 
itself as piece after piece was taken away. Fr. Bellord has obtained an 
accurate measurement of all the known existing relics of the Cross. 
After making most ample allowance for losses and destruction of well- 
known relics, he finds that the sum total is still far short of the original 
bulk of our Lord’s Cross, The whole paper will well repay perusal. 
Fr. Coupe treats of Indifferentism and furnishes abundant arguments 
to those who have to meet the well-worn objection that one religion is 
as good as another. Lady Herbert contributes three more Wayside 
Tales, whose charm is too well known to be insisted upon. Cardinal 
Newman’s magnificent sermon “ Christ upon the Waters,” is reprinted 
in penny form, and thus becomes accessible to a large class of readers. 

Dr. Brownlow, the Bishop of Clifton, has broken new ground in his 
admirable little tracts on Catholics and Nonconformists. We have 
four before us. The subjects are, “One Baptism,” “ Searching the 
Scriptures,” “ Justification and the New Birth,” “ Catholic Worship.” 
They are cast in the form of a dialogue between a Catholic and a Non- 
conformist. We can recommend them most highly, not only for their 
presentment of the Catholic case but also for their exposition of the 
views of Dissenters. The dialogues are very happy and taking in 
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style; the tract once started is sure to be read through. ‘‘The 
Catholic Sick Room,” by Father Splaine, 8.J., is a publication which 
priests in their own interests should have widely circulated among 
their flocks. It contains the fullest and clearest instructions for 
the sick and death chamber. The combination of religious and sani- 
tary advice is most happy. There are detailed instructions for Holy 
Communion for the sick, for burials, for newly-born infants, and 
short prayers suitable for the sick-room. 

Three Jittle penny brochures entitled ‘‘ Protestant Fiction,” “ Monks, 
Priests and Nuns,” by Mr. Britten, will come as a surprise to many 
Catholics. The amount of Protestant prejudice and misrepresentation: 
unearthed by Mr, Britten from current Protestant fiction is simply 
appalling. Such outrageous statements scattered broadcast over the 
land will explain how it is that so much hatred of the Church still 
lingers amongst our fellow countrymen. The notorious Mr. Kensit is 
responsible for the grosser calumnies, but Dean Farrar, Dr. Fulton 
and Sir Robert Phayre are not above taking a share in this class of 
literature. If any one cares to know the ridiculous and absurd state- 
ments that are going the round of the country he cannot do better than 
take up Mr. Britten’s little tracts. 

Two publications, also by Mr. Britten, “The Truth about Con- 
vents,” and “Francis George Widdowes,” give much information 
about the antecedents of certain lecturers against the faith. Itis very 
amusing to learn the opinions and criticisms of the ex-nuns, Misses 
Cusack, Golding, and O’Gorman, upon each other's failings, The 
case against Widdowes is much more serious. Should this ex- 
Franciscan attempt to disturb any district by his lectures, a few 
copies of the tract above mentioned could not fail at once to destroy 
the effect of any of his calumnies. 

‘‘ Bessie’s Black Puddings; or the Bible Only,” is a capital little 
story by Father Zuleta, 8.J., and describes the hopeless confusion and 
ultimate conversion of a Protestant who believes in the Bible only, 
We have only space to mention other publications—“ Age of the Sun,” 
by F. Cortie, S.J. ; “ Persecution,” by Fr. Rickaby, S8.J.; ‘* Socialism,” 
by the same; “ Episcopal Jurisdiction in Bristol,” by Dr. Brownlow. 
Three little tracts of four pages each—‘“‘ Plain Fact, a Clear Inter- 
preter of Scripture,” “ Why Catholics believe in an Infallible Pope,” 
“Why Catholics go to Confession”—will be very useful to place in: 
the hands of earnest inquirers after the truth, 

T. A. B. 
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Prelectiones Juris Regularis. Auctore P. Prato MonTens!. 
Editio altera, aucta et emendata, Tomus primus, Tornaci: 
H. and L, Casterman. 8vo, pp. 677. 


N° Belgian theologian of our day is better known or more highly 

esteemed than Pére Piat de Mons, Capuchin, whose long and 
intimate connection with the “ Nouvelle Revue Théologique ” as its 
co-editor, and whose appropriate and erudite annotations on the 
“‘ Principia Theologie Moralis” of Pius Vander Velden, O.F.M., have 
earned for him a reputation which few attain to. 

No wonder, then, that we should hail with delight and gratitude a 
new edition of his ‘“ Prelectiones Juris Regularis.” We are of 
opinion that the title itself stands in need of improvement, and would 
suggest the addition of the words “ respectu Fratrum Minorum,” as the 
frequent quotations from authors belonging to the Seraphic Order 
and the many questions bearing on the Rule of that Order confer upon 
it a flavour, a tone, which is distinctly Franciscan, and therefore to 
them none the less welcome. 

In this first volume Pére Piat follows the beaten track and discusses 
in turn the nature, the origin, and diversified forms of Religious, along 
with their profession, obligations, and government. These several 
divisions are treated with a profusion of detail truly astonishing, and 
rarely to be found in a Manual. In his method he adheres to the 
simple one of question and answer, which he abandons at times for 
the syllogistic, or scholastic, form. 

In treating of that substantial element of the Religious state, 
community life, the author says (p. 16) it is required generatim ; 
then he adds the following significant passage: ‘“‘ Nobis relatum est 
S. Pontificem Leonem XIII. alicui congregationi feeminarum in 
seculo degentium, adeoque absque vita communi priv’'egium donasse 
vi cujus, tribus votis emissis, vere et proprie religiosae sunt et 
dicuntur.” It would certainly be most interesting to have further 
particulars of this unusual Sisterhood. 

Again (p. 31) his explanation of the secular tertiaries of St. Francis, 
constituting an Order, is especially good. But throughout the whole 
work the learned author’s predilection for, or bias in favour of, 
equiprobabilism obtrudes itself. One example will suffice to sub- 
stantiate our contention. On p, 333 there is question of the time when 
the anticipation of Matins and Lauds may be begun. He seems 
wholly oblivious of the strides made of late in favour of the opinion 
allowing them to be recited from two o’clock, and registers the opinion 
of St. Alphonso: “ Sententia judicis St. Alphonsi verior hanc antici- 
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pationem non permittit, nisi cum sol proprior (sic) sit ad occasuu 
quam ad meridiem.” 

In spite of this marked prepossession we are confident that the good 
to be derived from these “ Prelectiones Juris Regularis” will be in- 
calculable, and we sincerely hope that they will be patronised by most. 
religious communities. 


F. A. 


St. Antony, the Saint of the Whole World. By the Rev.. 
Tuomas F. Warp. New York: Benziger Brothers. 8vo, 
pp. 119. Price 75 cents. 


HE interest which continues to be centred on the first-born of the 
Seraphic Francis is one of the most remarkable features of 
modern times. Undoubtedly this is so because his miraculous succour 
is so universally experienced. In order to keep pace with this ever- 
increasing devotion, biographies more or less complete are published. 
In the one under review the idea of St. Antony’s life is elementary in 
the extreme, seeing that one fourth of the 119 pages is taken up with. 
devotions in honour of the Saint. Again, not a word is to be read of 
his famous interview with the tyrant Ezzelino, and to our astonish- 
ment we learned that Monte Paolo was located in Roumania. We had 
always understood it to belong to Romagna. The plates, of which 
there are a fair number, are good. But it is a matter of regret that 

the older lives are not republished. 

F. A. 


Saint Francois de Sales. Introduction 4 lhistoire du sentiment 
réligieux en Franceau XVIIme. siécle. Par Fortunat Strowskt. 
Paris: E. Plon. 1898. 


HIS is a serious and important study, and it has excited a good: 
deal of attention in France. ‘The writer presents St. Francis of 

Sales as the creator and inspirer of what he calls the “ religious. 
sentiment” in France in the seventeenth century. His view is that, 
in the sixteenth century, although the division between Catholics and 
Protestants was sharp and their antagonism bitter, yet there existed 
in the country another and a much deeper division. Among Catholics, 
and also quite as much among the Protestants, there were two- 
parties—one, the party which practised controversy and backed 
controversialists, the other, which cared for interior religion for its. 
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own sake. There were numberless Catholics and Protestants who 
contended stoutly for their respective confessions, but had neither 
real faith nor true piety. There were, on the other hand, many 
Catholics and Protestants who aspired after devotion and union with 
God, however mistaken the latter might be as to dogma. How was 
this to end? It ended, according to M. Strowski, through the influ- 
ence of St. Francis of Sales. Protestantism as a dogmatic creed was. 
already on the way to insignificance, even before the mission to the 
Chablais. But the reconciliation of true interior piety with solid 
philosophy and manly common sense was effected by the preaching, 
the direction, and the writings of St. Francis. At the close of the 
sixteenth century there was great danger that the best thinkers and 
most cultured spirits of the country, having got rid of Protestantism, 
would agree that all that was required of a Catholic in the world was. 
a formal, official, respectful acceptance of the established system, and 
that fervour, personal love of God, and generosity of devotion were 
only expected in the cloister. The book shows how St. Francis 
completely changed all this. It shows St. Francis as preacher, as 
director, as the doctor of ‘ devotion,” as a keen reader of the human 
heart. It is by no means a “ pious” book. The author is a hard- 
headed literary man of the world—and the great interest of the work 
is the way in which he brings St. Francis into relation with all the 
political, social, and literary activity of the time. We shall not all 
agree with him in everything. Perhaps, like Gibbon in a famous 
chapter, he tries too much to explain a Saint’s influence by purely 
mundane causes. But no student of St. Francis can read the book 
without profit. It may be added that M. Strowski has used Dom 
Benedict Mackey’s new edition as far as the fifth volume inclusively. 
He regrets, in his Preface, that this “excellent edition” had not yet 
reached the Letters or the Sermons, which he justly considers from 
his point of view the most delicate and interesting portions of the 
Saint’s writings. 





CEuvres de Saint Frangois de Sales. Edition compléte, Tome X. 
(Sermons, Vol. IV.) Annecy: J. Niérat. 1898. 


HIS tenth volume of Canon Mackey’s great edition of St, Francis. 

of Sales is the fourth of the “Sermons.” It opens with a study, 
which runs to ninety pages, on St. Francis as a ‘‘ preacher.” This 
essay of the editor, the substance of which has already appeared in 
recent numbers of the Dusiin Review, is full of interest, and amounts 
to an entirely new view of the position and achievements of the holy 
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doctor in the field of sacred eloquence. No reader who has made 
himself acquainted with the Sermons and sermon-notes contained in 
these four thick volumes—many of them entirely unknown or un- 
edited, and many more hitherto practically unnoticed—can doubt of 
the Saint’s vast erudition, unfailing tact, infectious energy, and clear 
and precise diction. In claiming for St. Francis a position among 
the greatest French pulpit orators, we place him in comparison with 
names such as Bossuet, Massillon,and Bourdaloue. At first sight, it 
would appear that the holy Bishop of Geneva, beside those famous 
preachers, is homely and wanting in literary style. The fact that he 
has left many of his addresses in the state of mere sketches naturally 
adds to this impression. It would be a mistake, however, to think so. 
St. Francis of Sales may, in a sense, be called “ homely.” He speaks 
for the purpose of converting his hearer, and he despises the mere 
art of pulpit eloquence. But he has a style, and a very perfect 
and finished style. French style, as a technical accomplishment, has 
advanced step by step, ever since the days of Froissart and Commines. 
St. Francis has not the rhetorical sweep and rhythm of the great 
preachers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but, as Bishop 
Freppel, who was one of the first to appreciate the striking character 
of St. Francis’s preaching, has eloquently pointed out, he has a good 
deal which none of the orators of the grand siécle have—a naiveté, a 
charm, a life, a grace, a picturesqueness and verve which recall and 
represent that sixteenth century during which so much sterling prose 
and verse was given to the world. The Saint of Annecy avoided the 
worst of the bad taste, the roughly-hewn phraseology, and the uncouth 
form of the writers such as Amyot and Rabelais, Marat and Rousard, 
who themselves did so much to lift the French language into the 
position of a literary tongue. And he certainly equalled even the 
best of them in picturesqueness, in strength, and (in his studied 
pieces) in satisfactory literary finish. Ia addition to this, he had 
(besides the air of holiness which breathes through all his writings) 
an incomparable grace, sweetness, and persuasiveness, such as French 
literature had not known before, and such, indeed, as has never been 
equalled since. 

The preaching of St. Francis, if we consider it not as mere litera- 
ture, but as preaching proper, is clearly shown by Canon Mackey to 
have changed and reformed the pulpit eloquence of France. Most ef 
us know something of the style—not by any means the worst style— 
of the sixteenth-century sermon, which heaped reason on reason, 
distinction on distinction, quotation on quotation, and lavished every 
kind of fantastic ingenuity on an audience that never expected any 
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such vulgar thing as a piece of natural heartfelt exhortation. St. 
Francis, although one of the most cultured men of his time, brought 
back nature into the pulpit. He is the model of the direct and apostolic 
man of God. By his innumerable sermons, in Savoy, in Paris, in 
Burgundy ; by his influence on St. Vincent de Paul and the Priests of 
the Mission, and by his intimate relations with such men as Beérulle, 
with the Benedictine Fathers called Yewillants, with the powerful 
French Jesuit Fathers, and with many of the most noted personages 
of his time, St. Francis of Sales may be said to be the father of that 
best style of French pulpit eloquence which combines literary form 
with real earnestness and evangelic persuasion. Canon Mackey has 
much that is new to say on the influence of the holy bishop upon 
Bossuet himself. ' 

All ecclesiastical students will be glad to have their attention drawn 
to the long Letter in which the Saint condenses a complete treatise on 
pulpit eloquence—the Hpitre sur la Prédication. Canon Mackey 
analyses this Epistle very fully, and it certainly should be better 
known and widely studied. 

Turning to the “Sermons” then, which form the substance of the 
volume before us, we may say that the lover of St. Francis will find 
in what is here printed much that is excellent, much that has hitherto 
been practically unknown, and much that is absolutely new. The 
best editors of former days seem to have thought themselves justified 
in pruning and trimming St. Francis. Take, for example, the sermon 
on St. Mary Magdalen (a discourse on “ clothing,” p. 78). From 
p. 90 to p. 97 the editor points out eight or nine passages which 
have hitherto been suppressed—passages varying from ten to twenty 
lines in length. Why have they been left out? It seems impossible 
to say—for they are even more practical, tender, and graceful than 
the context. Perhaps it was their very directness and simplicity 
which offended the “ taste” of those who were anxious to study the 
reputation of their author. The sermons on St. Bridget, on St. 
Augustine, on St. Peter’s mother-in-law, and on St. Mary Magdalen 
will repay careful reading and earnest study. 

Attention should again be drawn to the excellence and abundance 
of the editorial subsidiary matter. There is a “table de correspond- 
ance,” showing at a glance how this edition corresponds with ancient 
and modern editions of the Sermons, and wherethe MSS, are. ‘There 
is a glossary of old and disused words, There is a catalogue, which 
must have cost infinite pains, of all the authors later than the thirteenth 
century whom the Saint mentions in his sermons, with an exact 
transcript of the name and date of the work cited. Nothing lights up 
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a man’s history like the names of the books that he cites. And 
there is a very full analytical table of contents, most useful to preachers. 
A number of extremely valuable and new historical notes are scattered 
up and down the volume. 


The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. By Wasz- 
INGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, 
George Street. 1898. Pp. 485. 


HIS book is intended to cover the field of what is known as Pas- 
toral Theology. It treats of the call to the pastorate, the pastor 
in his study, the pastor and children, the pastor as friend, the Sunday- 
school, the care of the poor, &c. The author, who is apparently a 
Presbyterian minister, is evidently a man of shrewd common sense, of 
much experience, and one who has the interests of religion thoroughly 
at heart. He is a Protestant writing for Protestants, yet his book is 
singularly free from religious bigotry. When writing on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work in the Church,” he is glad to hold up as models the devoted 
Sisters of Charity. 


Before the death of St. Vincent [writes Dr. Gladden] the order which 
he founded had spread through many lands: it now numbers many thou- 
sands; the messengers whom it has sent forth are found in every city in 
Christendom, and on every battle-field ; and wherever the dark wings of 
the pestilence are spread, there are they, ministering in Christ’s name. 
Before the spectacle which they present ancient bigotry and religious 
rancor often stand dumb, or open their mouths with praise and blessing ;. 
it is a hopeless blindness of soul which refuses to recognise the mind of 
Christ in the work of the Sisters of Charity (p. 295). 


Our author rightly lays great stress on the importance and need of 
catechetical instruction for children. He recommends to his colleagues. 
in the ministry a thorough study of Bishop Dupanloup’s “‘ Ministry of 
Catechising,” from which he quotes at some length. 


Any pastor [he writes} who contemplates this task would do well to 
make himself familiar with the volume of Bishop Dupanloup. .. . Let 
the Protestant pastor sit at the feet of this Catholic bishop and learn 
from him to estimate the debt of love that he owes to the children of his 
congregation (pp. 342, 347). 


Dr. Gladden’s name is a new one to us, but we shall look forward 
with interest to further productions of his pen. 
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The Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ. From Pascal. A 
Commentary by Witit1am BuLien Morris, of the Oratory. 
London : Burns & Oates, Limited. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
1898. Pp. 196. 


HIS is, in a sense, a somewhat disappointing book. It gives us 
less of Pascal and his proofs than the title would seem to pro- 
mise, Though the volume contains some two hundred pages, Pascal 
as an apologist, or rather as actually “apologising,” does not appear 
on the scene till after page fifty has been reached, and he disappears 
finally at page 135. While he is in view, not a little that he says 
is irrelevant to the proof of our Lord’s divinity, and what he does say 
that is relevant is frequently not new. Thus the argument from the 
preservation of the Jewish race is foundin St. Augustine. “ Visibly,” 
says Pascal, ‘“‘ they are a people expressly formed to serve as witnesses 
to the Messias. They carry the books with them, and love them, 
and do not know their meaning.” Compare this with the following 
passage from St. Augustine : 


Propterea autem adhuc Judzi sunt, ut libros nostros portent ad con- 
fusionem suam. Codicem portat Judzus, unde credat christianus. 
Librarii nostri facti sunt quomodo solent servi post dominos codices 
ferre, ut illi portando deficiant, illi legendo proficiant (in Psalmum 56, 
n. 9). 


The argument from the second destruction of the Jews as a nation is 
found in Grotius (De Veritate Relig. Christ. 1. 5), and before Grotius 
in St. John Chrysostom (in Psalmum 8, n. 3). 

The argument from the prophecies is found in St. Augustine (De 
Fide Rerum quae Videntur, c. 4), and is better pressed home by him 
than by Pascal. The argument from the style of the Gospels, their 
ineloquens eloquentia, is found in St, Augustine (De Doctrina Christ, 
1, 4,c. 6, 7). Butif there is not enough of Pascal, pure and simple, 
in the book, there is, at least, an abundance of extremely good matter, 
while, from the literary point of view, the volume belongs to a very 
high order of excellence. 
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Praelectiones Dogmaticae quas in Collegio Ditton Hall 
habebat Christianus Pesch, F.S.I. Tomus viii. Tractatus 
Dogmatici. 1. De Virtutibus in Genere, 2. De Virtutibus 
Theologicis. Friburgi Brisgoviae. Sumptibus Herder. 1898. 
Pp. 314. 


HIS volume contains an exhaustive treatment of one of the most 
important sections of dogmatic theology. The questions usually 
discussed under the head of infused and theological virtues are here 
discussed with fulness and thoroughness, while other questions, which, 
though full of interest and importance, and of evident bearing upon 
the subject, as, e.g., the question whether it be possible for a Catholic 
to lose his faith without incurring the guilt of formal heresy, are 
usually omitted by writers on the virtues, are here introduced and meet 
with an adequate treatment. Our author, who is unable to accept 
the theories of Suarez and de Lugo on the analysis of faith, pithily 
sums up the more generally accepted theory, which he himself adopts, 
as follows : 


I believe God to be a Trinity because God has revealed this. I believe 
God when He reveals because He is the Primary Truth. I believe the 
Primary Truth when It reveals because It is the Primary Truth. And 
now within the line of faith all questioning is at an end, as regards the 
objective cause of faith. 

On the subjective side, the cause of faith is the will elevated by grace. 
I believe because I will to believe; and I will to believe because I have 
seen that this is reasonable and right. And nowthere can be no further 
questioning with regard to the motive for wishing to believe. For it 
would be unreasonable to ask why I wish that which is reasonable and 
right. But the question still remains whence it is that I know God to 
be the Primary Truth, and to have revealed this or that so that it be 
reasonable and right to believe it. The answer is that I know by the 
motives of credibility which make our faith reasonable, though they be 
not either the total or the partial formal motive of the act of faith. 


This volume makes a very worthy member of an excellent series. 


Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life: from 1803 to 1844. By 
Henry F. Brownson. Detroit, Mich.:-H. F. Brownson, Pub- 
lisher. 1898. Pp. 556. 


E regard Orestes A. Brownson as one of the most powerful 
writers and striking personalities that America has produced. 

His opinions have, in years past, been often discussed in the DusLin 
Review. Frequently our readers felt constrained to dissent from 
those opinions. But they always acknowledged the sincerity with which 
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they were maintained and the force with which they were advocated. It 
isa matter for surprise that the life of so interesting a man and so 
able a writer should have remained, in these days of biographies, so 
long unwritten. But Catholic readers have not yet lost their interest 
in Brownson and will gladly welcome this record of his early days, 
which we owe to Mr. Henry F. Brownson, the son of Orestes, and 
himself a writer of distinction. 

Orestes A. Brownson, as we learn from this record, was born at 
Stockbridge, Windsor County, Vermont, in 1803. Shortly after his 
birth, his mother became a widow, and so straitened were her cir- 
cumstances that she was forced to entrust some of her children to the 
charity of kindly neighbours, a good old farmer couple undertaking 
the charge of Orestes. Referring in later life to these days of child- 
hood Brownson wrote: “I grew up a healthy, active, well-made, and 
unusually strong boy. I never begged, I never stole the value of a 
pin, and would have starved or frozen to death sooner than I would 
have done either. I had no vicious tendencies, and think I was 
kindly disposed.” When Orestes was fourteen years of age, his 
mother, who was now in somewhat better circumstances, left Vermont, 
taking her children with. her, and settled in Ballston Spa, Saratoga 
County. Here Orestes attended school and gained some slight acquaint- 
ance with Latin and Greek. On leaving school, young Brownson 
entered a printing office as an apprentice, and, while thus engaged, 
became, in the year 1822, a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
From his boyhood, Brownson, whose religious education had been of the 
slenderest kind, had been disturbed by doubts of the truth of revela- 
tion. It was kecause he had come to the conclusion that these 
doubts would never leave him till he had submitted his judgment to 
ecclesiastical authority that he now joined the Presbyterian body. 
But it soon became clear to him that the Presbyterians themselves 
recognised no higher authority than private judgment. Interpreting 
the Bible in the light of his private judgment, it seemed to him that 
Universalism rather than Presbyterianism was the religion of revela- 
tion. Accordingly he left the Presbyterians to become a Universalist, 
and a preacher of Universalism. But the question whether the 
Bible was or was not the word of God still remained unsolved. His 
doubts returned with renewed force. He found himself unable to 
silence them, and after four years of preaching, Brownson retired 
from the ministry. But if his mind could discover no true religion, 
his heart still craved for one. Whence came that craving? This 
was the question which Brownson now put to himself. That craving 
was no peculiar affection of his own heart, it was common to all men. 
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It could not be the result of education, The honest farmer folk with 
whom he had spent his boyhood were of good moral character, but 
their religious belief was as indefinite as could be. Assuredly not 
from any training of theirs had come that craving for religious belief 
which he now so keenly experienced. But if it arose not from cir- 
cumstances or education, it must have its source in nature—that is to 
say, in God. Then there must be the means of satisfying it; there 
must be a true system of religious belief. Where is that system ? 
Brownson for some years thought that he had found it in Unitarianism. 
But the grace that was working within him led him on to the Church 
of Christ, which he entered in October 1844. Such is, in outline, 
the record of Brownson’s early years as set before us in the highly 
interesting pages of Mr. Henry F. Brownson. We look forward with 
great interest to the volume which will set before us the splendid 
services which Brownson rendered to his church, as the leading 


Catholic writer in America. 
W. L. G. 


Christian Dogmatics. By Jonn Maceuerson, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 1898. Pp. 467. 


HERE is greater appearance of system and greater clearness of 
thought in “Christian Dogmatics” than we are accustomed to 

find in the theological writings of Protestant divines. But our author’s 
thought is not alwaysclear. Thus he writes of St. John Damascene : 
“ John is in the main orthodox and conservative . . . maintaining the 
change of the elements into the body and blood of Christ, though not 
dogmatical as to the manner of the change, or suggesting anything of 
transubstantiation” (p. 48). If our author clearly understood what 
transubstantiation meant, he would hardly say that to maintain the 
change of the elements into the body and blood of Christ was not to 
suggest anything of transubstantiation. Our author’s reasoning is 
sometimes defective. ‘Thus, when discussing (p. 106) the cosmological 
proof of God’s existence, after stating that this argument proceeds 
from the evident contingency of mundane things to the existence of a 
necessary cause, he insists that it cannot prove that cause to be 
intelligent. But surely the cause of the contingent mind must itself 
be mind. When treating of God as absolute spirit (p. 111), Mr. 
Macpherson writes: “‘God is spirit. He has attributes.” Surely in 
the Absolute there will be no distinction between being and having. 
Occasionally our author shows a misapprehension of Catholic doctrines, 
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thus of the Catholic doctrine of Creationism (p. 198), and of the 
‘Catholic doctrine as to Adam’s state before the fall (p. 204). But 
if he misstates our doctrines, it is from no desire to be unfair to us, 
He munifests a spirit of fairness throughout. He has even words of 
praise for scholastic writers, and quotes occasionally from St. Thomas. 
Had he a larger acquaintance with St. Thomas he would know that 
thoughts which he quotes with approval from Hodge, Bruce, and other 
writers are to be found in the “Summa Theologica.” But we can 
better bear with our author when he ascribes the thoughts of St. 
Thomas to Bruce and Hodge than when he ascribes Protestant theology 
to Duns Scotus. ‘ The Scotist doctrine ” (on the sacraments, as causes 
of grace), writes Mr. Macpherson, “as contrasted with the Thomist, is 
essentially that of Protestantism” (p. 429). 
W. L. G. 


The Metaphysic of Experience. By Suapwortn H. Hopason, 
Hon. LL.D. Edin.; Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford; F.R.Hist.S. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 1898. 
Four volumes, Pp. 1811. 


R. SHADWORTH HODGSON has long occupied an honourable 
position in the philosophical world. He has been reckoned a 
no mean antagonist by such eminent thinkers as Dr. Martineau and 
the late Dr. W. G. Ward. In the “ Metaphysic of Experience,” his 
most recent contribution to philosophic thought, Mr. Hodgson sets 
before us the system he has advocated since he renounced his allegiance 
to Kant. It is evidently impossible for us to offer anything like an 
adequate criticism of a work of this magnitude in the short space at 
our disposal. We must content ourselves with saying that while, on 
the one hand, we find ourselves in almost complete disagreement with 
Mr. Hodgson, in disagreement with him with respect to the starting 
point of his philosophy, his method, and many, if not most, of his 
conclusions, we are glad, on the other, to bear witness to the acuteness 
and power of which the “‘ Metaphysic of Experience” gives evidence. 
None but a thinker of quite exceptional force could have produced so 
original and stimulating a work. 
W. L. G. 
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Vie du Cardinal Manning. L’Abbé H. Hemmer. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 1889. 


DE PRESSENSF’S valuable monograph on Cardinal Manning 
e is, no doubt, still fresh in the recollection of our readers. Its 
appearance was duly chronicled in these pages, where we have more 
recently had occasion to notice a version published in America. And 
now we have to welcome yet another French tribute to the memory 
of the English Cardinal. The testimony of these two witnesses is 
strengthened by the fact that they occupy different standpoints; for 
while the one is a Protestant publicist, the other is a Catholic priest 
and professor. And if both books alike give a pleasing picture of 
Cardinal Manning, they are none the less works of a widely different 
nature. M. de Pressensé gave us a brilliant and trenchant critique 
on Mr. Purcell’s “ Life of Manning,” and an appreciation of the 
Cardinal’s character and mission. The book before us is something 
more substantial than criticism—an independent work of biography, 
giving a full and faithful record of Cardinal Manning’s life and 
labours. It is not, indeed, an original work, being partly based on 
the German biography by Dr. Alphonse Bellesheim, a writer well 
known to readers of this Review. M. Hemmer was engaged in pre- 
paring a French translation of this last-named book when the appear- 
ance of Mr. Purcell’s volumes led him to change his plan, and produce 
instead a biography of his own, in which he makes free use of the 
work of Dr. Bellesheim, and at the same time avails himself of the 
fresh material afforded by Mr. Purcell’s pages. Both the English 
and German authors gave their full consent to this course. The task 
of fusing these two elements was certainly no light one. But the 
reader must admit that M. Hemmer has been singul>rly successful. 
And the book which is thus drawn from such various sources, partly 
original and partly translation from German or English, is uniform 
and simple in its structure. In spite of the bewildering mass of 
material at the author’s command, and the need of bringing so many 
facts into a comparatively narrow compass, the whole is singularly 
clear and luminous. Dr. Pastor has said of the original German 
work of Dr. Bellesheim, that it is a model of biography; and the 
same high praise may well be awarded to the present volume. 

In marked contrast to his compatriot, M. de Pressensé, our author 
speaks very favourably of Mr. Purcell’s “ Life of Cardinal Manning.” 
And he deprecates the outcry raised by so many Catholic critics in this 
country. Our own views on this question have already been ex- 
pressed at some length, and there is no need to repeat them. But 
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we may observe that M. Hemmer himself has, however unconsciously, 
given an effective refutation of those parts of the English biography 
to which we took exception in these pages. He takes his facts from 
Mr. Purcell, but he reads their meaning aright and draws his own 
conclusion. Thus, the apparent slowness of Manning’s conversion 
is ascribed to its true cause; and the “double voice” receives a 
satisfactory explanation. And here, as in M. de Pressensé’s pages, 
the Cardinal’s ceaseless labours in matters of social reform are fully 
and sympathetically recorded. Few passages in the English work 
left a more painful impression than that which dealt with Mr. Stead’s 
agitation. But M. Hemmer handles the matter in a very different 
fashion, and the Cardinal’s conduct is amply justified. 

A noticeable feature in the present volume is the good use made 
of Cardinal Manning’s published writings. Instead of being relegated 
to a supplementary chapter by themselves, they are rightly regarded 
as an integral part of the Cardinal’s life-work, and each volume is 
treated in its proper place. Nor does the author confine himself to a 
mere mention of the various publications. In spite of his scanty 
space and the multitude of active works which he is recording, he 
still contrives to give his readers some account of the more important 
books, illustrated by apt quotations, well chosen words of praise, and 
judicious criticisms. For much of this we are, doubtless, indebted 
to Dr. Bellesheim, on whose work the present volume is avowedly 
based—in such parts as are not due to the English biography. And 
though there is no change of style to discriminate the original matter 
from that which is translated, the frequent references to German 
publications remind us of the author’s obligations to Dr. Bellesheim. 
There are, we may add, some few printers’ errors which were either 
“made in Germany” or arose in the process of translation from a 
German original. Thus, in one place “ Earl Compton” appears as 
“Carl Compton” (p. 403). And a similar confusion between Earl 
and Carl is obviously the origin of the substitution of “‘ Charles de 
Granville” and “ Charles Grey ” for Earl Granville and Earl Grey 
(pp. 388, 434). 

In a French work, partly translated from the German, we can 
hardly expect a high standard of accuracy in regard to English 
names. But as the present volume is likely to hold its place as a 
standard biography of Cardinal Manning, it would be well if later 
editions could be corrected by some competent reader familiar with 
the subject. This would prevent such errors as “Mme. Fly” for 
“Mme. Fry,” “Summer” for “Sumner,” or “William Hurrell 
Froude,” “ W. Church,” and “ George William Ward.” An allusion 
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to the late Mr. H. N. Oxenham is open to more serious objection ; 
for it is likely to convey a false impression in regard to the orthodoxy 
of that gifted writer. The reader is referred to certain articles in 
the new series of this Review. But we fear he will hardly be 
enabled to form a fair estimate of Mr. Oxenham’s character by read- 
ing one side of a somewhat acrimonious controversy. 

In taking leave of M. Hemmer we must add a word on one portion 
of his work, which plainly shows that he is no mere translator or 
compiler. A long preface of some seventy pages is seldom a welcome 
addition to any book. And the reader is often tempted to pass it by 
unheeded. This course is sometimes due to a wise instinct, and saves 
much needless trouble. But we can by no means recommend it to 
readers of the present volume. For in the humble guise of a mere 
preface, our author has given us a thoughtful essay on the relations. 
of faith and reason, and on the importance of intellectual culture in 
the Catholic clergy. The whole is well worthy of careful attention. 
And when we remember how much the subject of this memoir had 
these matters at heart, we feel that M. Hemmer was well warranted 
in treating of these questions in the opening pages of this excellent 


“ Life of Cardinal Manning.” 
W. H. XK. 


History of the Irish Insurrection of 1798, giving an authentic 
account of the various Battles fought between the Insur- 
gents and the King’s Army, and a genuine History of 
Transactions preceding that Event. With a valuable 
Appendix. By Epwarp Hay, Esq., Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. New edition. Dublin: James Duffy & Co. 1898. 


HE present year has naturally brought us many publications, 
whether new or reprinted editions of earlier works, to com- 
memorate in appropriate fashion the first centenary of the great Irish 
Rebellion. Some of these, from their partisan character, will probably 
appeal to a comparatively narrow circle of readers. It is otherwise 
with works that promise to throw any light on the real facts of the 
movement, and help us to get at its real meaning and motive. These 
must surely be welcome to all serious students of history, and, let us 
add, to all true patriots, whether English or Irish, Unionist or Home 
Ruler. The book before us must be clearly ranked in the latter class; 
and we can safely commend it to the attention of all who wish to 
understand this painful and critical period of Irish history. It may 
be well to add that the above title of the work hardly conveys an 
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accurate notion of its nature and contents, And the reader will find 
its pages both more, and less, than the superscription would naturally 
lead him to expect. For, on the one hand, the book is by no means a 
history of the insurrection as a whole, being mainly, if not entirely, 
confined tothe war in Wexford. The limited range of the writer is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the names of Wolfe Tone, Napper 
Tandy, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald are conspicuous by their absence. 
But within these limits the book has a high and unexpected historical 
importance. For all the title tells us, it might be the handiwork of 
some recent writer. And it is only when the reader has gone some 
way in its pages that he begins to estimate its value rightly. The 
author is then seen to be an eye-witness of the tragic events he is 
recording. Nor isthisall. Those who were in the midst of the storm 
and strife have, indeed, the best means of knowing the facts, but they 
are naturally carried away by the current to one side or the other, 
and can scarcely be expected to deal impartial justice. But Mr. 
Edward Hay has the rare advantage of being a witness unbiassed by 
party passion. More firm or more fortunate than some of his friends, 
he remained in Wexford through the whole of the struggle without 
consenting to take any active part in the proceedings of the insurgents. 
At the same time he exerted himself in behalf of the prisoners, and 
was the means of saving many lives, at the imminent risk of falling a 
victim to the rage of those who were thus robbed of their prey. Later 
on he ran still greater risks, and suffered a long and cruel imprison- 
ment at the hands of the other side. But here, again, he was more 
fortunate than some of his fellows, whose loyalty and humanity were 
rewarded with a halter. While he is keenly alive to the injustice with 
which he was treated, he is still able to write without rancour, and. 
tell his story calmly and impartially. 

As the book is one of permanent value, the present edition will no- 
doubt be followed by others. We cannot well suggest a:.y change or 
improvement in a work which must necessarily preserve its original: 
form untouched, lest it lose the character of contemporary evidence.. 
But perhaps the publishers will see the advisability of prefixing a 
brief notice of the author. For those who make his acquaintance in 
the present volume would fain know something of his subsequent. 
history. W. H. K. 
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Theologische Bibliothek. Zweite Serie. Die Heiligen Sacra- 
mente der Katholischen Kirche. Fiir die Seelsorger dogma- 
tisch dargestellt von Dr. NrxoLaus Ginr. Subregens am erzbis- 
chiflichen Priesterseminar zu St. Peter. Mit Approbation und 
Empfehlung des hochw. Kapitelsvicariats Freiburg. Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau: Herder. 1897. 


HE Freiburg Theological Library is growing apace. The first 
series, which was opened some twenty years since, is now nearly 
completed, and only wants the final volume of the late Dr. Scheeben’s 
“* Dogmatic Theology,” now being edited by Dr. Leonhard Atzberger. 
The whole, already, makes a goodly array of more than twenty solid 
volumes, dealing in turn with well-nigh every branch of sacred science. 
For the excellent character of the works the names of some of the 
writers are a sufficient warrant. Church history is worthily repre- 
sented by Cardinal Hergenréther, and Apologetics by Dr. Hettinger ; 
while the Introduction to Holy Scripture is in the able hands of Dr. 
Kaulen. Some subjects are treated more than once. Thus, Dr. 
Alzog’s ‘‘ Manual of Patrology,” which was published in the seventies, 
has been followed by the more recent work of Dr. Otto Bardenhewer. 
And Dogmatic Theology, which occupies four volumes in the great 
work of Sheeben, is treated, in more summary fashion, in one volume, 
by Dr. Simar, Bishop of Paderborn. Besides these, we have works 
on Moral and Pastoral Theology, Biblical Archeology, History of 
Dogma, Liturgy, Canon Law, and “ Encyklopiidie und Methodologie 
der Theologie.” 

The second series, to which the book before us belongs, already 
includes four other volumes, dealing, for the most part, with subjects 
of a practical nature—e.g., Sacred Eloquence and Pastoral Medicine. 
And the present work on the Sacraments is scarcely an exception; for 
while its matter belongs to the speculative domain of dogma, it is here 
treated for a practical purpose—the pastoral instruction of the people. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind if we would do the author justice. 
For, if we regarded his book as the ordinary treatise ‘“‘ De Sacra- 
mentis,” cast on a larger scale than that which is allowed by the limits 
of a compendium of theology, we might be surprised st the compara- 
tively summary treatment of some well-known controversies. We 
might well ask a fuller consideration of the Scotist arguments, and 
deprecate the short shrift allowed to Catharinus, But such matters 
scarcely concern the pastor who wishes to instruct his people on the 
Sacraments. And the author’s wise economy of space in treating 
scholastic controversies, or opinions which he does not follow, leaves 
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him more room to examine and expound the doctrine of Holy Church, 
and to set forth his own views with greater force and fulness. A 
special word of praise is due to Dr. Gihr’s treatment of the Sacra- 
mental rites and ceremonies, In the chapters devoted to this subject 
the reader will find much valuable matter, which receives little notice 
in modern manuals of theology. But in this the author is recurring 
to the ways of the older schoolmen, whose writings, we may add, are 
copiously quoted in his pages. The present volume deals with the 
first three Sacraments, and its closing pages contain a brief account 
of the doctrine on the application of the Holy Sacrifice. On the ques- 
tion whether Mass can be said for the souls of those who have died 
outside the visible Church, we are told that for such the sacrifice can- 
not be applied, ‘“ weder offenkundig noch insgeheim” (p.685). We 
could wish that the author had vouchsafed some further explanation. 
For the passage as it stands would seem to indicate a view that is 
needlessly rigid. It is true that he is speaking of direct application ; 
and elsewhere he speaks of Mass being offered for all the holy souls 
which would surely include some who had been non-Catholics. But 
a fuller treatment of this subject would be more satisfactory. 

We may hope to see this work followed by other dogmatic treatises 
specially designed for the benefit of preachers and priests on the 
mission. For the idea is certainly an excellent one, and in the case of 
the present volume on the Sacrament, it has been ably executed. 
Altogether the work is a valuable addition to the Freiburg Theological 
Library. W. H. K. 


Correspondance Secréte de L’Abbé de Salamon, Chargé des 
Affaires du Saint-Siége pendant la Révolution, avec le 
Cardinal de Zelada (1791-1792). Publiée par le VicomTE 
pe Ricuemont. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1 vol. 1898. 


TT\HE events which led, in 1791, to the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations between France and the Holy See are well known to 
every one. Pius VI. had been very long-suffering. Even after the 
passing of the law that gave the Civil Constitution to the Clergy and 
the consequent recall of Cardinal de Bernis from Rome, he had re- 
fused to allow the late Nuncio to leave Paris; but when the final 
insult was cast upon him, when he was burnt in effigy at the Palais 
Royal with every circumstance of mock-pomp and ridicule, he at last 
consented to Mgr, Dugnani’s recall. 
The Nuncio left Paris on the last day of May, and for the next two 
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months diplomatic relations were maintained in a semi-oflicial way 
‘through the medium of a member of the Nunciature. This arrange- 
ment, however, was found to be unsatisfactory, and on August 1, 
Quaranbolti received orders to follow his chief. From that moment 
all official communication with Rome ceased. Yet it has always been 
plain that the Pope and the Cardinal Secretary of State (Cardinal de 
Zelada) were well informed as to the progress of events in Paris. In 
spite of the prohibition of the Government the Pope’s Bulls were 
everywhere disseminated in France, and these Bulls showed an intimate 
acquaintance with the progress of events. A volume published in 
1892, entitled “‘ Mémoires inédits de ’Internonce 4 Paris pendant la 
-Révolution,” claimed to throw some light on this question, but the 
history of these memoirs was so strange and the discovery of the 
manuscript so curious that much doubt was not unnaturally thrown 
upon their genuineness. For some years the matter remained in this 
position, until the researches of the indefatigable Vicomte de Riche- 
‘mont were rewarded by the discovery in the archives of the Vatican 
of the correspondence published in the volume we are reviewing. 

It was the Abbé de Salamon, then, who by means of a weekly letter 
kept the Cardinal Secretary of State and the Pope so well informed 
as to the march of events at Paris. Strictly speaking, he was not 
an IJnternonce, since he was not called on to transact any business 
‘with the French Government; his office was more that of a secret 
correspondent whose duty it was to keep his employers in touch with 
events as they happened. That he held his own opinions and some- 
times pressed his advice we shall see later. ‘The letters cover only a 
very small period—from August 1791 to May 1792—but many of 
them are of immense length and full of abundant and circumstantial 
details. The student of history will find little that is new in them, 
but their interest lies in the fact that as we read them i nous est donné 
de voir Vhistoire se former sous nos yeux—to quote the phrase of M. 
de Richemont, The eveyts which followed the decree of the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy were exceedingly grave for the Church, The 
loyal clergy were dispossessed of their cures and were replaced by 
the disloyal ; even.the king himéelf had to accept the offices of a priest 
who had taken the forbidden oath, In trenchant sentences M. de 
Salamon sums up the state of affairs: force et audace des intrus ; 
misére et impuissance des prétres fidéles ; Vopinion publique contre 
religion surtout ; impuissance de monarque en notre faveur ; insouciance 
du plus grand nombre ; voila, Monseigneur, le véritable état des choses. 
He goes on to press for the immediate issue of the Bull of excom- 
‘munication ; delay, he says, cannot do otherwise than consolidate the 
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position of the disloyal intruders and make it more difficult to re- 
instate the clergy who have been ejected from their cures. The 
leniency of the Pope was only rewarded by fresh insults to the 
Church. A law was,passed forbidding priests and religious to wear 
their habits, and on Good Friday 1792 the theatres were for the first 
time since the beginning of the monarchy opened to the public as usual. 
On that very day the Bull of excommunication arrived, and the Abbé 
contrived that 20,000 copies should be disseminated in the capital, 
Shortly after this the letters cease abruptly—fully two months before 
the Abbé was thrown into prison. 

M. de Salamon is not always sparing of his criticism, and even the 
king and queen came in for a share, The former he often some- 
what ironically describes as the complaisant monarque, and the latter 
as la pauvre Grande Dame ; but he is, as a rule, too much occupied 
with the interests of religion to pity that unhappy pair. With his 
letters, however, he usually sent the pamphlets, engravings, and even 
the caricatures of the moment. One may imagine with what interest 
his letters were read at the Vatican, and one does not wonder that 
the Holy Father sent him frequent messages of special thanks and 
congratulation, for if the letters seem often unnecessarily long and 
full of detail we are always bound to admit the writer’s powers of 
description and command of language. 

The Vicomte de Richemont has written an able introduction to the 
letters. In it he gives us an interesting sketch of the life of the 
Abbé de Salamon, whose zeal and piety remained unrewarded until 
1822, when, only a few years before his death, he was at length made 
a bishop. He was always uncompromisingly ultramontane in his 
sympathies, and had no sympathy whatever with the Gallican party. 
The character of the writer is always prominently before us as we 
read these letters—a character full of resource and energy; rather 
uncompromising and sometimes a little over-dogmatic, but withal 
kindly, and generous to his opponents. 

A. F. 8. 


A Marriage of Reason. By Maurice F. Eean. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co, 1898. 1 vol. 


HERE are flashes of insight into human character and gleams of 
more than ordinary intelligence here and there in this little 
volume of Mr. Egan’s that makes one wonder that he should have, in 
the main, so wholly failed to rouse one’s interest in either the cha- 
racters or the plot. The heroine, a girl brought up in a convent 
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school, is used by a conspiring aunt, whose ward she is, as a means 
of edging her way into Philadelphia society. In spite of her priggish- 
ness and stupidity, Katharine’s extraordinary beauty brings all the 
men in Philadelphia to her feet, and her aunt might have succeeded 
in attaining her heart’s desire of becoming one of the “ elect” of 
Philadelphia had not a broken-down English lord appeared on the 
scene, whom she tried to induce her niece to accept in marriage. 
Katharine, however, displays unexpected character and determination, 
and spurns the coronet which is connected with a character so base. 
In this she is backed up by a distant aristocratic connection, Lady 
Alicia St. John (who is invariably spoken of as “ The Lady Alicia”). 
At length Katharine runs away from this and all other temptations, 
supports herself by singing at parties and entertainments, and finally 
marries a worthy Irishman who is a member of the ‘‘ Household of 
the Faith.” 

There are so many incidents in the book fraught with improba- 
bility that we have, on closing it, a sense of leaving wonderland and 
returning to dull commonplace, This is a grave fault, and one that 
Mr. Egan should at once set himself to correct. The sketches of 
Philadelphia society are clever, and some of the dialogue is decidedly 
smart. The story, too, makes for edification, and its faults are not 
likely to be very sharply criticised among the class of readers for 
whom it is obviously intended. For ourselves, we think Mr. Egan 


could do better work if he took more pains. 
A. ¥. &. 


Memories. By C. M. Horne. London: R. Washbourne. 1 vol. 
1898. 


VEN to the grown-up reader, for whom they are obviously not 
intended, these “ memories” of the happy days spent by four 

boys at the little presbytery by the Cornish sea may prove far from 
tedious. Chance had thrown these boys together, for Father de la 
Marche was a kind of private tutor, and his sister supplied the 
“home” element in the life of his pupils. Such an arrangement 
sounds promising, and in the book it is found to work exceedingly 
well, so well indeed that the only fault we have to find is that the 
boys are a little too perfect. But the story, such as it is, is simply 
and naturally written, and the account of Heriot’s death on the 
battlefield in the first Egyptian war strikes a note of real pathos. Of 
the remaining three boys, one eventually marries and becomes the 
estimable futher of a family, another becomes a friar, while the third 
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—the imaginary writer of the “ Memories”—develops into a secular 


priest. 
A. F. 8. 


Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Franz Sa.es FRENKLE, 
doctor und auszerordent lichen, Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitat zu Freiburg. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herderiche 
Verlagshandlung. 1897. 


R. Frenkle’s Introduction to the New Testament is arranged on 
a new plan. Instead of giving the gospels and epistles in the 
order of our Bibles, he takes them in chronological succession. First 
the epistles of St. Paul, commencing not with the epistle to the 
Romans but with those to the Thessalonians; next the synoptic 
gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; then the Apocalypse and the 
fourth gospel; and finally the Catholic epistles, St. Jude’s epistle 
being placed between the first and second of St. Peter. This plan we 
cordially approve of. It allows the student to see at one glance the 
true and historical order of the New Testament writings, and it helps 
him to impress this more deeply on his memory. We are so accus- 
tomed to have the epistles after the gospels, that unconsciously we 
commence to look upon the former as being also written later in 
point of time. 

Of the Pauline epistles, Dr. Frenkle defends the authenticity of the 
Pastorals, The principal points round which his argumentation 
centres are the three usual and well-known objections—viz. the 
difference of wording, the acquaintance with certain tenets of gnostic 
doctrine, the church government consisting of bishops or presbyters 
and deacons. Dr. Frenkle’s refutation is in substance as that of 
other authors. The first two objections are perhaps the more easy to 
dispose of. Difference of language may have been occasioned by 
various circumstances, for instance the nature of the subject, the 
lapse of time, &c., and it would be difficult to prove that the beginnings 
of gnostic doctrine did not exist in the time of St. Paul. The third 
objection, however, against the Pauline authorship is one which has 
always seemed to us the most telling, and its refutation the least 
satisfactory. In the other epistles of St. Paul (e.g. 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians) we are made acquainted with a church government con- 
sisting of apostles, evangelists, and prophets; pastors and teachers ; 
whereas in the Pastorals we find a new hierarchy made up of bishops, 
or presbyters and deacons. If we admit that St. Paul, together with 
St. Peter, died in the year 67, this change of government must 
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have come about within the short interval of about ten years, Is 
this probable and natural? We confess that the reading of Dr. 
Frenkle’s book has not cleared our mind on this question, but left 
us in the same state of uncertainty as before. 

An excellent chapter in the book is that which deals with the 
synoptic problem. A clear and concise account is given of the more 
prominent hypotheses which have been advanced on this subject in 
the course of the present century. Of these hypotheses the most pro- 
bable and satisfactory appears to us the following. St. Mark’s gospel, 
perhaps in a shorter form, and the collection of the teachings and 
sayings of Christ, written, according to the old witness Papias, by 
St. Matthew in the Hebrew dialect, are the two fundamental sources 
which have produced the three synoptic gospels. Of the Johannean 
problem also a good account is given, except that the difference 
between the fourth gospel and the synoptics might have been more 
clearly set forth. Very true the words are with which Dr. Frenkle 
finishes this chapter. Speaking of the fourth Evangelist, he says : 


Tief in Jesu Geist und Wahrheid eingedrungen, hat sich der Evan- 
gelist diese selbst mit der Spracklichen Fassung und Gestalt so angeeig- 
net, dass er davon sich nicht trennen konte. Ganz beherscht von der 
Offenbarung des ewigen Wortes, denkt und spricht er, wo das Leben und 
Wirken des Hernn zu schildern ist, iiberal und stets auf dessen Art. 


Whilst sincerely congratulating Dr. Frenkle on this work, and 
strongly recommending it to all interested in the New Testament 
studies, we cannot refrain, before concluding, from making the follow- 
ing remark. Whilst enumerating the authors who since the Reforma- 
tion have made the Introduction to the Scriptures a subject of study, 
he occupies fully four pages with Catholic names, whereas the space 
of about ten lines must suffice for the Protestants. From this a 
young Seminarist may easily be led into the erroneous notion that on 
this subject much more has been done by Catholic than by Protestant 
theologians. We must abstain not only from what is not true, but 
also from creating false impressions. 

C. v. d. B. 
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Hebiews iv Drief. 


Bracebridge Hall. By Wasuineton Irvine. Edited by Joun 
D. Cotctouen. Dublin: Brown & Nolan. 1898.—The Dublin firm 
have done well to publish as one of their English texts, with notes, 
glossary, and critical introduction by the editor, a work which deserves 
to hold its place among the classics of the language. The group of 
characters which it portrays are sketched with these incisive touches 
which only a sense of humour in the author can supply, and here it is 
of the genial quality inspired by sympathy with human nature, not of 
the acrid type adopted by the cynic to bring it into ridicule and con- 
tempt. A series of pictures of the old English life, which has never 
lost its fascination for our kinsmen across the sea, it is invaluable as 
@ mirror of manners from a mind sufficiently outside their influence 
to obtain breadth of view, yet with such associative links with them 
through kinship and kindliness as to make its estimate appreciative 
rather than critical. We can cordially endorse the opening sentence 
of the preface, that “few books in the English language are more 
suited to the educational requirements of the young than Bracebridge 
Hall.” 


Studies of the Mind of Christ. By Rev. Tuomas Apawson, 
B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 1898. Pp. 
300.—When we have stated that, according to Mr. Adamson, there 
is strong ground for believing that our Lord had, as a rule, no 
knowledge of things future, even of things in the immediate future, 
that His knowledge even of men and things around Him was limited, 
that the great mass of the information by which He conducted His 
life had to be obtained by Himself on the spur of the moment, and in 
the same manner as others obtain it—that is to say, by watching 
human events, and noticing what was said and done, that many 
instances of apparent supernatural knowledge on the part of our Lord 
are found, when examined, to be instances of knowledge in reality 
natural, and that the supernatural knowledge possessed by Christ 
came merely on the occasion, we have said enough to convince our 
readers that “ Studies of the Mind of Christ” is not a book which is 
likely to find favour with Catholic students. It is true that, in the 
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chapters from which these statements have been collected, Mr. 
Adamson is ot treating professedly of the divine knowledge of our 
Lord. But in the chapter devoted to the special consideration of 
that subject, Mr. Adamson’s conclusion seems to be that even with 
respect to His divine mind, our Lord’s knowledge, during the period 
of His incarnation, was limited and progressive, 


Genesis and Science. By Joun Smita. London: Burns & 
Oates, Limited. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
1898. Pp. 87.—Mr. Smith maintains that the various phases of 
creative work are recorded in the first chapter of Genesis in a series of 
mental pictures, representing not .processes but ultimate results of 
creation ; that each of these mental pictures is resolvable into a number 
of minor mental pictures, all of which are scientifically true ; and, con- 
versely, that the mental pictures presented to us by the geologist, if 
combined, bring clearly before our minds the phenomena described 
in the Mosaic account. That the first chapter of Genesis deals with 
results rather than with processes is, we suppose, sufficiently clear. 
And if, by the rest of his contention, Mr. Smith means nothing more 
than that science and revelation cannot be in conflict, we must accept 
his position in its entirety. We fear however that, though the book 
is not uninteresting, and in parts exhibits some ingenuity, ‘“ Genesis 
and Science” is of no great value. 


The Month of our Lady. From the Italian of Rev. AuGustiNe 
Ferran. By Rev. Joun F. Muttamy, LL.D, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1898, Pp. 342.—The various chapters 
of this book are intended to serve as meditations for the month of May. 
We regret to say that, in our opinion, they are not very well suited 
to this purpose. They are always too long, and usually too wordy. 
Nor are they likely to be helpful to preachers. They are not, as a 
tule, sufficiently thoughtful to suggest useful matter. But priests 
whose custom is to read to their people, during the May devotions, 
from books upon our Lady, may find this book useful as an occasional! 
change. 


Discours prononcé a Saint-Sulpice le 17 Octobre, 1897, a 
l’occasion de l’érection de l’Archeconfrérie de Notre Dame 
de la Compassion pour la Conversion de l’Angleterre, en 
présence de Leurs Eminences Le Cardinal-Archevéque de 
Westminster, Le Cardinal-Archevéque de Paris. Par le T, 
R. P. Feuitzette. Paris: Bureau de l’Année Dominicaine. 1897. 
Pp. 30.—This discourse, delivered on a very interesting occasion, which 
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still remains fresh in the minds of our readers, was listened to with 
much attent.on and approval by those who were privileged to hear it. 
It was, no «.oubt, in deference to a wish expressed by the audience that 
the preacher determined to publish his sermon. 


A Noble Revenge. By Wuyvre Avis. London: Burns & Oates, 
1898.—The author of this volume is to be congratulated on the 
difficult achievement of having created a perfectly new situation in 
that which forms the foundation of her plot. The straits in which 
the heroine finds herself, and the sacrifices entailed on her for the 
sake of conscience, illustrate the working of the French law of civil 
marriage, and the fashion in which it may be wrested into an instru- 
ment of tyranny for the oppression of believing Catholics. The civil. 
ceremony is a legal contract, capable of enforcement as such, even 
though the bad faith of one of the parties should refuse its subsequent 
ratification by the Church. On the basis of this state of things the 
author has constructed an ingenious and fascinating tale, in which the 
fortunes of two charming and high-bred girls are interwoven with 
some characteristic scenes from French life. How they fared in the 
crisis of their fate and unravelled its tangled snarl by the clue of 
duty we will leave our readers to trace out for themselves in the 
pages before us, 


Songs and Sonnets. By Maurice Francis Eaayn. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 1892.—A volume of verse by Mr. Egan will 
be welcomed by those who have made friends with him as a novelist, 
and they will be pleased to find, on reading this pretty collection of 
short pieces, that they do no injustice to his reputation as a prose 
writer. Among a graceful series of sonnets those on “ Legends of the 
Flowers,” with a connecting link in identity of subject, serve to illus- 
trate the author’s lighter vein, while his more serious thoughts find 
utterance in those entitled “‘ Troubled Souls,” “A Question,” and 
“The Answer.” ‘ The Country Priest’s Week” gives, on the other 
hand, in the simplest narrative form, an epitome of the life of a 
village priest, which is touching in its picture of the continual round 
of small sacrifices summed up in many such everyday records of 
faithful service. 


Storm-bound. By Ereanor C. Donnetiy. Philadelphia: Kilner 
& Co. 1898.—A group of tales is here connected by the favourite 
device of a common detention of the narrators, in this case imprisoned 
on Shell Beach, an island summer resort on the Atlantic coast, during 
a week of gale and storm cutting off communications with the main- 
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land. The first and most tragical of the narratives, entitled “ Angela’s 


Theatre Party,” enforces by a gruesome ending the useful moral of 


the evil results of such plays as throw a glamour over wickedness and 
ill-doing. The other stories are of a more cheerful tendency, and 
that of “ J’ anna,” a supposed mystic in the kitchen, and her cure by 
matrimony, has even a distinct tinge of humour. ‘The Secret of the- 
Crucifix,” told in verse, is a beautiful incident, vouched for as true by 
the author. 


Pickle and Pepper. By Extra Loraine Dorsey. New York: 


Benziger Brothers. 1898.—The adventures of this delightful pair of 


children will not only make all their contemporaries in age envy them 
their doings, but will inspire many grown people with the hopeless 
desire to begin life over again as American children. Of course the 
little hero and heroine are a pair of scapegraces, since the good 
child of olden nursery literature is quite banished from modern 
fiction, but their proclivities become so toned down with the progress. 
of the tale and the development of their minds under religious 


teaching that they end in a state of angelic amiability. Their visit to- 


the Zoological Gardens forms a charming chapter in their experiences, 
followed by one equally fascinating on their acquaintance with the 
owner of a circus brought about by the instrumentality of a perform- 
ing dog. The incidents by which the witch woman of the mountains 
becomes the dea ex machind for the restoration of the family fortunes 
are less within the bounds of ordinary probability, but do not pass 
the border of that delectable land of marvel in which childhood loves 


to wander. 


The Mummy’s Dream. By H.B. Proctor. London: Simpkin 
Marshall & Co. 1898.—The basis of the “Egyptian Story of the 
Exodus,” to give its alternative title, is a hypnotic experiment, in 
which the imaginary narrator, by being placed en rapport with a 
mummy, is made to go through the experiences of his life in a dream. 
The idea is an ingenious one, and the story thus told of the career of 
the chief architect of Rameses II. would be an interesting one were 
it not made the vehicle for an attack upon the Scripture narrative, 
and in an especial manner on the view presented by it of the character 
and actions of Moses, This is accompanied by an attempt to prove 
that many Catholic rites and dogmas were anticipated in the religion 
of ancient Egypt, a theory which the author carries so far as to speak 
of its funeral service as a mass, Although it is quite possible that the 
ceremonies of the Jewish passover may have been moulded on Egyp- 
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tian usage, and thus transmitted through the Last Supper to the 
symbolism of the Christian sacrifice, the irreverence of such a con- 
jecture being flippantly treated in fiction gives a painful shock to the 
religious sensibilities of Catholics. 


De Toute Son Ame. Par Reni Bazin. Deuxiéme Edition. 
Paris: Calman Lévy. 1897.—This novel describes life among the 
operatives of Nantes, and much of it is very skilfully written. Among 
its characters, that of old Madiot is cleverly drawn and that of 
Henriette is charming. 'The two heroines receive offers of marriage 
from two admirers, both of which they refuse. One heroine, after 
much sorrow, becomes a religious, the other falls, and some time 
afterwards dies; and one of the admirers is condemned to death for 
striking an officer of his regiment. All very well in its way, this is 
not exactly the sort of book which we should recommend to those 
who only use novels as an occasional tonic, or to such as take them 
up to cheer themselves with when depressed. 


The World Well Lost. By Estuer Rosertson. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 1898.—A famous statesman said that, to the 
thoughtless, life was a comedy, to the thoughtful, a tragedy. The 
author of this book is evidently a thoughtful person, and she does not 
seem to hold the opinion that even a tragedy should be occasionally 
relieved by a gleam of light or a touch of humour. Her work, how- 
ever, exhibits honesty of purpose and some power of description. We 
are introduced, at the end, to a guild called the “Soul Workers,” a 
sort of inner circle in a certain convent in America. ‘Woe to the 
presumptuous soul who tries to enter that mysterious band uncalled. 
Terrible is the penalty, as the history of many of those who fill our 
insane asylums could tell.” It was founded by a lay-woman who went 
by the name of the “ Little Mother” and suddenly “ disappeared.” 
And some people, we are told, “‘ go so far as to say that the ‘Soul 
Workers’ are caring for the body of the Little Mother with great 
reverence here in our convent, while her soul is working in some 
unknown region against the powers of evil.” Well, well! We hope 
that the guild may not be the means of many more presumptuous 
souls filling *‘insane asylums.” It seems a pity that a well-meaning 
work should indulge in expressions which, to say the least, are as 
morbid as they are exaggerated and inaccurate. Sobriety is happily 
an essential note of Catholic belief as it is of Catholic devotion, and 
therefore we have the right to expect that it shall also be the note of 
our Catholic literature. 
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The Romance of a Playwright. By Vte. Henri pe Bornier. 
From the French by Mary McManon. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
1898.—Here is a little French novel, healthy in tone and at the 
same time romantic, interesting, and amusing. It should not hurt 
a maiden, it ought to entertain an old married woman, and it might 
equally please a priest or a cavalry officer. We confess that we 
stumbled a little at finding a man, otherwise excellent, apparently 
allowing himself to be given credit undeservedly ; but the passage in 
which it occurs is a little obscure. This book cannot be called “a 
religious novel,” yet its spirit is very Catholic; and its translator has 
done a good work in enabling those who “have not French ” to read 
it with ease and pleasure. Its brevity and its freedom from padding 
render it an example to most of the novels of its generation. 


The Little Office of B. V.M. Joux Murpny. Baltimore and 
New York. 1897,—The Roman Breviary has been rigorously adhered 
to by the publishers, except in the matter of rubrics, which are in 
English. The edition is of a handy size, and with its useful appen- 
dix will be found serviceable, especially by members of the sodality of 
Our Lady. 


The People’s Mission Book. By Fr. M. F., Missionary Priest. 
Benziger. 1897. Price 10 cents,—In a small book of 130 pages, the 
author has put together useful hints for preacher and people. He 
writes chiefly for the latter, but their wants and dispositions are so 
clearly set forth that a missioner can learn thereby much that will 
guide him in his work and save him on the one hand from beating the 
air, and on the other from attempting the impossible. 


‘In the Days of Good Queen Bess.” The Narrative of Sir A. 
TrarrorD, Knight. Edited by R. Haynes Cave, Rector of Blyborough. 
London: Burns. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 203.—In 
this little volume of some two hundred pages, we have a graphic 
picture of the dangers and perils to which our Catholic forefathers 
were exposed, during the long and cruel reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The story. is well conceived, and the various characters talk and act 
like real personages. The plot is simple and somewhat commonplace, 
but sufficiently exciting to keep the reader’s attention fixed to the 
end. 

The very titles of some of the chapters, such as: “ A Jesuit in 
Disguise,” “‘The Captive,” “The Search,” “The Secrets of the 
Tower,” and “ At the Gallow’s Foot,” sufficiently indicate the lines 
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along which the narrative flows. It is a tale of adventure, with an 
historical foundation. 

“In the Days of Good Queen Bess,” is a book that will please the 
young, and one which may safely be placed in the hands of school 
boys and school girls, We wish there were many more of a similar 
kind, 


Christian Carols of Love and Life. By Ereanor C. DonneELLy. 
Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 1898.—This small volume of 
sacred poems—they can easily be read through in twenty minutes— 
are quite unexceptionable in tone and sentiment, and have considerable 
poetical merit. The reader is often reminded of Longfellow, especially 
in “ The Easter Truce of Troyes,” and the “Carol of a Late Easter.” 
Most of them have been already published in Transatlantic magazines. 
We must, however, protest against the fashion of printing poetry so 
as to obscure the rhyme, for instance : 


Like a waxen saint in a rosewood shrine, the 
Maiden smiled in her dreamless sleep ; 

Her hands were folded—a peace divine lighted 
Her face with its rapture deep. 


To say the least, this is aggravating. 


The Prodigal’s Daughter, andother Tales. By Lexis Harpin 
Buee. Benziger Brothers: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1898. 
$1-00.—This book consists of four stories, of which “ The Prodigal’s 
Daughter” is much the longest. They are all pleasant reading, and 
if not very profound, show a decided gift of pathos. In all the 
feminine interest is predominant, whether as acting or suffering. 
Perhaps the second, ‘‘ Westgate’s Past,” is upon the whole the best ; 
but the last, “The Major,” is the most refreshing, being free from 
the usual love-making and marriage. The life depicted is charac- 
teristically American, that of hotels and boarding-houses with the 
accompanying scandal and small talk, and there are many expressions 
that appear odd to an English reader. We have not before seen the 
word “ deeded” as equivalent to “ gave by deed,” but presumably it is 
current in the United States. 


Fidelity. By Mary Mauer. London: Burns & Oates. 1898,— 
The author of this tale has chosen to illustrate a virtue which lies 
at the base of all that is valuable in character, and the inculcation 
of which is too often neglected, because its effects are less apparent on 
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the surface than those of other qualities, It may be practised in the 
smallest things, as well as in the greatest, and in Miss Maher’s pages 
it is in regard to the latter, as constancy in religious purpose, that it 
is viewed. We are made to see its working in the fate of two 
heroines trained in the same convent in principles which are tried 
by different tests. Each triumphs over the temptation to sacrifice 
spiritual to worldly advantage, and each is rewarded by finding 
happiness in the path of duty. Although the plot is woven from the 
simplest materials, the interest never flags, and the author is con- 
vincing in her realisation of the lives and characters portrayed. 


W. E. Gladstone. By J. G. Swirr-Macyem., Q.C., M.P. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1898.— Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory has gained by the interposition of the softening veil of years 
between his active political life and his death, allowing the loftier 
traits of his character to stand out above the acrimony of party con- 
troversy. The present volume, consisting of anecdotes and more or 
less personal reminiscences of his public life, will no doubt be bought 
eagerly by those devourers of the literature of actuality who form so 
large a proportion of the reading public. It is evidently written in 
a spirit of sincere and genuine admiration for his hero, such as he 
inspired in many of those with whom he came in contact. One of 
the most characteristic of the facts it enshrines, illustrative of the 
great orator’s energy and perseverance, is that, though plucked in 
mathematics at the Oxford ‘‘little go,” he worked so assiduously to 
retrieve his failure, that he graduated in the highest honours in the 
subject, and came out double-first in the Final Classical and Mathe- 
matical Schools in Michaelmas term 1839. His natural bent was, of 
course, entirely for classical studies, of which he had been an assiduous. 


cultivator from early life. 


The History of Our Own Times in South Africa. Vol. IT. 
1880-1888. By the Hon. ALEXANDER Witmot, K.S.G. London: 


J.C. Juta & Co. 1898.—Mr. Wilmot in this, the second volume of 


his valuable work, traces the wretched chapter of colonial misgovern- 


ment, comprising the Zulu War and the concession of independence to: 


the Transvaal. He does not notice the important contribution to the 
history of the latter event contained in the evidence of Mr. Rhodes 
before the South African Committee, in which he stated that the 
capitulation of the Government after Majuba Hill was largely due to 
his representations as to the effect the continuance of the war would’ 


have had on the feelings of the Cape Colony Dutch. He has had 
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good cause since to repent his intervention on their behalf. Another 
striking fact was recorded in a speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s on the 
same subject, in which he said that he should ever remember the 
Cabinet Council at which a despatch from Sir Evelyn Wood was 
read, declaring that “he held the Boers in the hollow of his hand,” 
and asking for instructions. One cannot help regretting that he had 
not taken a leaf by anticipation out of Dr. Jameson’s book, and cut 
the telegraph wires before his march. Mr. Wilmot’s is a clear and 
valuable compendium of the troublous years it treats of, with their 
many complications of native wars and internecine squabbles. 


The Dutiful Child. From the German of Rev. F. Werze. 
Herder (Fribourg.) 1898.—F. Wetzel has written a good book in 
child language for children. It should prove a favourite in Catholic 
nurseries and with members of the Confraternities of the Infant Jesus 
and St. Aloysius. The style is quaint, with the directness and absence 
of adjectives, in which children delight. The little volume abounds in 
stories and never preaches. 


Perry’s Instructions. Herder. 1897.—This is the thirteenth 
edition of Father Perry’s explanation of the Catechism. A Priest of 
the Mission who has revised it and brought it up to date claims for 
this new edition that it suits not only the teacher, but most especially 
the learner in an advanced class. It is a masterly work written in 
plain English. Catechist and preacher have long known its worth. 


La Priére pour les Morts. Carpinat Perraup. Autun: De- 
jussieu. 1898.—This pastoral letter has been composed by the learned 
Bishop of Autun, on the occasion of the ninth centenary of the estab- 
lishment of All Souls’ Day. It is an excellent introduction to the 
centenary solemnities which take place at Cluny in the first week in 
November. His Eminence treats first of the three fundamental truths. 
which suggest and support the practice of prayers for the dead—viz., 
the immortality of the soul, the justice of God, and the power of the: 
living to help the dead. Upon this foundation the cardinal builds a 
magnificent, scholarly, and touching appeal in behalf of the faithful 
departed. He then passes on to the devotion for the holy souls which 
has always distinguished the illustrious order of St. Benedict, and so 
comes to the institution of All Souls’ Day by Saint Odilon, Abbot of 
Cluny in 998. The style and phraseology is at its best in this 
important pastoral, and those who know the grace of the cardinal’s 
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Janguage will understand what a treat is in store for readers of this 
pastoral, 


A Good, Practical Catholic: a Spiritual Instruction to 
Working Men and Women. By Fr. H. Reaivarp Bucster, O.P. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1898.—The eighteen short lectures which 
fill this little book contain all that should be necessary to make a good 
practical Catholic. There is not a word that discourages in these 
pages, not an expression that is exaggerated. Quietly perused it 
ought to convince each reader that happiness is to be found only in 
consistent religious behaviour, and that such happiness is within the 
reach of all. F. Buckler’s book should be scattered throughout 
England. It would stop much leakage. 


The Holy Sacrifice. By Frank Weston. London: Methuen. 
1898.—-A booklet calculated to make Mr. Kensit howl with rage and 
to cause ordinary Catholics to inquire if they are dreaming. By the 
prayers in this tiny volume the communion service of the Anglican 
Church is brought into line with the Holy Sacrifice that is offered 
up by Catholic priests. It is some comfort amid the pain which the 
leakage report inflicts upon us to feel that the Church of the living 
God is making those outside the fold to admit the majesty of the 
Liturgy and the sanctifying power of her sacramental system. May 
God open the eyes of these Anglicans and enable them to distinguish 
between the bread and the stone which are offered them ! 

The Rhyme of the Friar Stephen. By Exeanor C. Donnetty. 
Philadelphia: Kilner & Co.—This is a graceful Franciscan legend 
dedicated to an Augustinian. In smooth verses the author traces the 
history of Friar Stephen, Asiatic missionary and martyr. The main 
facts of the narrative are stated to be authenticated by Wadding, 
Féret, and Abbé Hue. The illustrations are good, except in as far 
as the friar’s habit is concerned. The cut does not strike us as quite 
regular. 


Rituale Compendiosum Sacristiae destinatum. Benziger 
Brothers.—This small ritual is well printed in red and black, and con- 
tains all that is ordinarily required for parish work. vs it is primarily 
intended for use in America the marriage service is given in German 
and English, while the parts of the baptisma! service, which in our 
ordinary rituais only appear in English and Latin, are given here in 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Polish. It is commodious in 
size and shape and the type is large and very legible. 

F. T. L. 
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Hannibal : Soldier, Statesman, Patriot. By WiLL1am O’Connor 
Morris. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— This 
volume is a contribution to the heroes of the nations. It contains a 
good readable account of the great enemy of Rome, and is illustrated 
with maps, plans and portraits. The history of Hannibal is so en- 
thralling that, no matter how it is told, it fascinates the mind, and it 
is here told very well. There are faults of style here and there that 
are a little irksome, as, for instance, the too frequent use of paren- 
theses, but on the whole the narrative runs smoothly, and even at 
times rises to the leve! of eloquence. There is some useless repetition 
that might well have been avoided, and occasionally obscurities of 
meaning. You rise from the book with a great idea of the genius and 
nobility of Hannibal’s character. No one can reasonably doubt the 
claim of that great soldier to a place among the heroes of the nations, 
whatever may be said of some others who are included in the series. 
An account like this is specially suitable for those who have not time 
to consult the larger and more erudite speculations of historians, or 
from want of knowlege of the classical tongues are unable to read 
the original narrative of his exploits. It will even be acceptable to 
those who have read Livy and Polybius for themselves, though they 
may not be able to agree to all Mr. Morris’s conclusions. Many of 
those who in their college days looked with something of aversion on 
Livy will here rejoice to renew their acquaintance with the stirring 


time of which he wrote. 
ve Ba 


Le Saint Esprit. Par M. La Comtesse pe St. Bris, Paris: 
Douniol.—This work on the Holy Spirit and his mission in the world 
from the days of creation to the present time has been honoured by so 
many letters of approval from various most exalted ecclesiastical 
dignitaries that it can scarcely be considered a proper subject for a 
review. Our Holy Father has sent to the distinguished authoress a 
letter in which he accepts a copy of the book and praises the zeal and 
devotion with which she seeks to propagate devotion to the Holy 
Ghost. Among the approbations may be found those of Cardinals 
Meignan and Lecot, and many French bishops, The work treats of 
the action of the Holy Spirit in the old law and the prophets, of the 
foundation of the Christian Church, and of the manifestation of the 
Paraclete at the baptism and transfiguration of Christ. The gifts and 
fruits of the Spirit form the matter of the second and third parts of 
the book. 

As will be seen it contains much devotional reading. We cannot 
expect to find in it an exhaustive theological treatise. Its purpose is 
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not to teach the theology of the Holy Spirit, but to direct attention to 
the work of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity in the Church, 
and to draw people to a fervent devotion towards the great feast of 
Pentecost, and it fulfils its purpose very well. Incidentally it touches 
upon many parts of Catholic teaching, and so far as we have seen 
always with accuracy. It has been submitted to more than one censor, 


and their reports have been uniformly favourable, 
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From the Land of St. Laurence: Sketches of French and 
American Life. Maurice [rancis Egan. Freiburg-im-Breis- 
gau: Herder. 1898. 12mo, pp. 161. 


The Science of Spiritual Life according to the Exercises. 
Father Clare, S.J. London and Leamington: Art and Book 
Co. 1898. 8vo, pp. 668. 


Arundel Hymns. Part I. Chosen and Edited by Henry, Duke 
of Norfolk and Charles T. Gatty, F.S.A. London: Boosey & 
Co. 1898. 8vo, pp. 50. Price 1s. 


Beyond the Grave. From the French of E. Hamon, 8.J., by 
Anna T. Sadler. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 1898, 
Small 8vo, pp. 300. 


Girlhood’s Handbook of Woman—On Woman’s Work, 
Woman’s Sphere, &c. Revised and Edited by Eleanor C, 
Donnelley. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder, 1898. 12mo, 
pp. 203. 


What the Fight was about, and other Stories. L. W. Reilly. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 1898. 12mo, pp. 128. 


Light and Peace. R. P. Quadrupani, Barnabite. Translated 
from the French by the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D., Arch- 
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bishop of Philadelphia. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 1898. 
12mo, pp. 193. 


Geschichte Roms und der Paipste im Mittelalter. Hartman 
Grisar, S.J. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 1898. Large 
8vo, pp. viii.-64. Price M. 1.60. 


The Queen’s Serf: being the Adventures of Ambrose 
Gwinett in England and Spanish-America. Elsa D’Es- 
terre-Keeling. London: Fisher Unwin. 1898. 8vo, pp. 
258. 

Meditations on Christian Dogma. Two volumes. Rev. James 
Bellord. Introductory letter by the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster. London: Catholic Truth Society. 1898. 8vo, 
pp. xxix.-369 and 363. 
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VALUABLE -BOOKS, 


Some of which will be found suitable for College 
Libraries, or for Presentation. 





BURNS & OATHS, Lorurrep, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


o—azme 


ALBERTI MAGNI (B. Ratisbonensis Episcopi, 


Ordinis Preedicatorum). 


OPERA OMNIA ex editione Lugdunense religiose castigata, et pro auctoritatibus 

ad fidem Vulgatz Versionis accuratiorumque Patrologiz textuum revocata, auctaque 

B. Alberti Vita ac bibliografia operum a PP. Quétif et Echard exaratis, etiam 

revisa et locupletata, cura ac labore AUGUSTI BORGNET. /aristis, 1890, etc. 

36 vols., Imperial 8vo, beautifully printed in fine large type, £36; 07, half bound 
real vellum, £46. 








*.* This handsome reprint is nearing completion; only four volumes are now wanting, and 
these will appear at the end of the present year. 


‘* His pre-eminence over his contemporaries in learning,” says an eminent bibliographer, 
‘* his extraordinary proficiency and experiments in the mechanical and physical sciences, were 
so wonderful that, like Roger Bacon, he was the subject of many legendary stories. In 
divinity he followed Peter Lambard. With him began the second period of the scholastic 
philosophy.” 

Previous to the commencement of this reprint, the Lyons edition, edited by P. JAMMY, in 
20 vols., folio (which had become very scarce), brought as much as £80. The present reprint, 
which Messrs. BurNs & OaTEs offer at £36, will probably soon rise considerably in value. 





DUNS SCOTI (JOANNIS, Doctoris Subtilis, Ord. Min). 


OPERA OMNIA. Editio nova juxta editionem Waddingi. XII tomis continentem, 
a Patribus Franciscanis de Observantia accurate recognita. Paris, 1890, etc. 26 
vols., Imperial 8vo, £32; 07, half bound real vellum, £40. 


It would be impossible to cite the numerous learned divines who have extolled the writings 
of Duns Scotus. Among them may be mentioned the names of Peter Lable, Gerson, Lesstus, 
Possevinus, Salazar, Sextus Senensis, Trithemius, and Bellarmin. 


CARDINAL SARNANUS speaks as follows: —‘‘ Inter quos Joannes Duns Scotus, velut sol, 
lucidissimum inter radiantia sidera astrum, acerrimo ingenii acumine, subtilitate, ac profunditate 
abditz et mire recondite doctrinz, pra ceteris omnibus subtilissimus doctor coruscat ; nemini, 
mea quidem sententia, qui in hoc scientize genere ulla zetate floruerit, secundus. 


He is said to have been the first to have affirmed the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary. In his work on the immaculate Conception, Sa/azar says :—‘* Longe alia est subtilissimi 
Doctoris (Scoti) mens, qui quemadmodum omnibus theologis Immaculate Conceptionis pro- 
pugnandz auctor extitit, ita etiam nihil preetermisit, quod in hac re ad majorem Virginis 
gloriam facere posset. . . etc. c. 42. Joannes Duns Scotus przecipuus ac maximus purze Concep- 
tionis vindex, qui tantam huic doctrinz sua auctoritate idem comparavit, quantam nullus alius 
ante vel post ipsum.” 
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Aquinatis (S. Thomz). Summa theologica, Sytvu, BitLuarT et Drioux 


— NEw EDITION. 8 vols., 8vo, large type, 18s.; or half bound, 
I 165. 


———— Roman Edition, 6 vols., 8vo, half bound, £1 14s. ; or Turin Edition, 
6 vols., 8vo, half bound, 41 14s. 


——-—-—- Fine Library Edition 1N LarGEe tTyPE. Edidit FaucHER, O.P. 
Editio Ementiss. CARD. Jos. PECCI oblata. Adnotationibus illustrata. 5 vols., 
4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 


Toleti (Fr., e Soc. Jesu, Cardinalis). In Summam Theologize S. Thome 
Aquinatis Enarratio. Rome, 1869. 4 vols., Imperial 8vo, half-bound morocco, 


LI I5s. 


Bible (La Sainte): Texte de la Vulgate. Traduction francaise en regard. 
Avec Commentaires théologiques, moraux, philologiques, historiques, rédigés 
daprés les meilleurs travaux anciens et contemporains. Par MM. BAYLE, 
CLAIR, CRELIER, DRACH, FILLION, GILLET, LE Hik, LESETRE, et TROCHON. 
(Avec ‘Atlas géographique et archéologique in 4to). 24 vols., 8vo, and 1 vol., 
4to, £6 6s.; or, bound in cloth, equal to new, £8 8s. 


“,* The importance attached to this work abroad may be estimated by the fact that the 
sanction accorded to it by Pius IX. has been renewed by a Brief from Pope Leo XIII. 


Petavii (D. Aurel., e Soc. Jesu). Opus de Theologicis Dogmatibus. Venetiis, 
1745. 6 vols. in 3, folio. Fine copy in Italian vellum, £3 3s. 


Bibliotheca Patrum Concionatoria, hoc est totius anni Evangelia, Festa 
Dominica, Sanctissimze Deipare, illustriorumque Sanctorum solennia, illustrata 
ac exornata. Studio F. F. COMBEFIS, Ord. F.F. Pred. Venetits, 1749. 
7 vols., folio, half vellum, £3 3s. 


Fabri (Matt., Soc. Jesu). Concionum Opus Tripartitum, pluribus et exquisitis 
argumentis in singula evangelia Dom. et Fest. totius anni instructum. 
Neapoli, 1859. 5 vols., 4to, very fine copy, Italian vellum, £3 10s. 


Muratori (Lud. Ant.) Lirurcia Romana Vetus. Venetits, 1748. Folio, 
half-bound vellum, very scarce, £3 10s. 


Gavantus (D. Barth.) Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum. Cum Observationibus 
et Additionibus CAJETANI M. MERATI. Venetiis, 1769. 2 vols., folio, calf, 


£1 5s. 


Gerbertus (Mart.) Monumenta Veteris Liturgie Alemannice. Typis 
S. BLASIANIS. 4to, half bound, scarce, £2 8s. 


Quarti (P. M.) Rubricze Missalis Romani Commentariis illustrate. Vevettis, 
1727. Folio, vel/um, very scarce, £1 18s. 


Francisci Assisiatis (S.) et S. Antonii Paduani Opera Omnia. Studio Jo Dr 
La HAYE. Pedeponti, 1739. Folio, £2 2s. 


Augustine (Saint). The Citie of God: with the Learned Comments of Jo 
LupDoVICUS VIVES. Englished first by J. H. London, 1620. Folio, 12s. 


Digby (Kenelm). Mores Catholici: or, Ages of Faith. Zondon, 1844. 
3 vols., Imperial 8vo, calf gilt, £3 3s. 
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Nares (R.) Glossary: or, Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions 
to Customs, Proverbs, etc., illustrative of early English Authors, particularly © 
Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. 1822. 4to, half calf, scarce, 16s. 


Helyot (Pierre). Histoire des. Ordres Monastiques, religieux et militaires 
et des Congrégations Séculiéres ce l’un et de l'autre sexe, qui ont été 
etablies jusqu’a présent. Illustrated with a large number of Fine Engraved 
Plates. @ Paris, 1721, etc. Calf, £4 4s. i 

Regarded as the most complete work of the kind. The impression of the 
Plates in this copy are very fine. 


Bibliotheca Casinensis, seu Codicum Manuscriptorum qui in Tabulario 
Casinensi asservantur. Cura et studio Monachorum Ordinis S. Benedicti 
Abbatiz Montis Casini. Zx. Tyfog. Casinensi, 1873. With facsimile of 
Ancient MSS. reproduced in gold and colour. 2 splendid vols., folio, half 
bound, real vellum, £3 15s. 


Trombelli (J. C.) De Cultu Sanctorum, Dissertationes Decem, $.D.N. Bene- 
dicto XIV. dicate. Bononia, 1740. 5 vols., 4to, vel/um—a scarce work, 


£1 Ios. 


Newman’s (J. H.) Lives of the English Saints (comprising very curious and 
interesting Biographies), with Illustrations. 7 veols., 12mo, calf, gilt, very 
scarce, £3 55. 

Interesting for its quaint and life-like pictures of old times. It is full of Monastic Legends, 
relating to every county in England. 


Pinkerton’s Lives of the Scottish Saints (in Latin). Revised and En- 
larged by W. M. METCALFE, 1889. 2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


Ancient Lives of the Scottish Saints. (The above work translated into 
English.) By W. M. METCALFE, with an Introduction. 1895. Large 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. 


Millar (A. H.) The Historical Castles and Mansions of Scotland (Perthshire 
and Forfarshire), With Illustrations. 1890. 4to, cloth extra, 15s. 


Campbell (Lord Archibald). Records of Argyll, Legends, Traditions, and 
Recollections of Argyllshire Highlanders, with Etchings by LAURIE. 1885. 
4to, cloth, very beautiful work, £1 Ios. 


ANTONIO (D. NICOLAI). Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, sive Hispani Scrip- 
tores qui ab Octaviani Augusti Aivo ad annum Christi 1500 floruerunt. 
Matriti, 1788. LARGE AND THICK PAPER COPY, with beautiful engraved 
Vignettes. Splendid specimen of typography. 2 vols., large folio. In old 
Spanish calf, gilt edges, very scarce, £2. 


Marie (La Sainte Vierge). Maynarp (l’Abbé U.) La Sainte Vierge. 
Ouvrage illustré de 14 chromolithographies, 3 photogravures, et 200 gravures 
par Hoyut. 1877. 4to, newly-bound vellum extra in the Italian style, an 
elegant volume, £2 2s. 


—— Drocuon (J.E. B.) Histoire Illustrée des Pélerinages Frangais de la Trés 
Sainte Vierge, publiée sous le patronage des RR. PP. Augustins de l’Assomp- 
tion. With 450 Plates. 1890. Half-bound red morocco, £1. 


Missale Romanum Initialibus Literis et Imaginibus splendidissimis exornatum. 
Vindobone, 1861. Imperial folio. With beautifully engraved historiated 
capitals. Frontispiece and plate of the Crucifixion illuminated in GOLD 
AND COLOURS. Half-bound vellum, £2 5s. 
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Missale de Arbuthnott. Liber Ecclesie Beati Terrenani de Arbuthnott. 
MISSALE secundum usum Ecclesiz Sancti Andrez in Scotia. Edited by G. 
H. ForBEs. DBurntisland, 1864. 4to, cloth, VERY SCARCE, £3 5s 


Missale ad usum insignis et prseclarze Ecclesie Sarum. Labore et Studio F. 
H. DICKINSON. Burntisland, 1861-81. 8vo, very scarce, £3 18s. 


Breviarum Aberdonense. Pars Hyematis. Pars Estiva. Londini, 1854. 
2 vols., 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 2s 
Reprinted for the Bannatyne Club from the original editions of 1509 and 
1510. Only 500 copies were produced of this reprint. 


Epistole et Evangelia totius anni. atisbon, 1863. Editio II. With 
numerous illlustrations of the text in the form of vignettes and historiated 
capitals beautifully ILLUMINATED BY HAND. Radéisbon. Imperial folio. 
Handsemely bound, red morocco extra, £5 5s. (Published at £7 Ios. 
unbound. ) 


SUPERB MISSAL. Enriched with Jewelled Cross on side. 


Missale Romanum. Editio Nona post Typicam. Ratisbon, 1896. Folio. 
Bound in dark maroon morocco, in the medizval style. CROSS IN SILVER 
GILT, WITH REAL STONES AND SILVER GILT BOSSES. £21. 


Obras de Santa Teresa de Jesus. Novisima edicion, con notas aclara- 
torias. Por D. VICENTE DE LA FUENTE. Madrid, 1881. 6 vols., 8vo, 
with engraved Portrait. Offered at the reduced price of £1 4s., net. 


Wapelhorst (P. Innocent, 0.S.F., S. Liturgiz Prof.) Compendium Sacre 
Liturgie juxta Ritum Romanum. $8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
‘*For students preparing for the holy ministry the book is invaluable ; ; nor can the 
missionary priest well do without a work so replete with information connected with his 
daily duties.” —BisHor McCLosky. 


Rock (D.) Hierurgia; or, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, with Notes and 
Illustrations elucidating its Doctrines and Ceremonies. 1892. 2 vols., large 
paper, silk covered boards, £1 tos. 


Ebner (Dr. A.) Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte und Kunstgeschichte 
des Missale Romanum im Mittelalter. Iter Italicum. With 30 Plates. 1896. 
8vo, half bound, 12s. 


Martinucci (Pius). Manuale Sacrarum Czeremoniarum in libros octo 
digestum. Rome, 1879. 6 vols., 8vo, £1 5s.—Or, 6 vols. bound in three, 
half calf, £1 18s. 


Westminster Decrees. Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium West- 
monasteriensium : 1852—1873. Adjectis Pluribus Decretis Rescriptis aliisque 
Docnmentis. Editio Secunda. Royal 8vo, wrapper, 454 pp. 6s. net (postage 
5d.) 








BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 











* Messrs, Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’’”’—GuaBDIAN. 
** The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.”—Czrrro (N.Y.). 
‘* Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued b; 


Messrs. Bell. 


and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.”—Dr. Nico, in Taz 


ey consist of really standard books at very low prices, well bound, well printed, well edite 


RITISH WEEKLY. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


9747 Volumes at 3s. 6d, or 5s. each, with a few exceptions, 





THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS: 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Antoninus, The Thoughts of M. Aurelius. 
(Lore’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. 

Besens s Essays and Historical Works.’ 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, &c. 5s. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 5s. 

Bjérnson’s Arne ana the Fisher Lassie. 
Translated b H, Low, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

Boswell’s Lite of of Johnson and Tour in the 
Hebrides, &c. (Narizr.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d.. * 

Burke’s Works and Life. 9vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Burney’s Evelina and Cecilia. Edited by 
Mrs. Exu1s. 3 vols., each 3s, 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d, 

Chaucer’s Works. (Prof. Sxxat.) “évols., each 


3s. 6d. 

Coleridge's Works. Edited by T. Asuz. 6 vols., 
cac. 

Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Defoe’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Draper's Intellectual Development of 
Europe. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Duulop’s History of Prose Fiction. Re- 
vised by Henry Witsow. 2 vols., each 5s. 
Eber’s Egyptian Princess. Translate? by E. 

8. Bucnuem. 3s.’6d. 
Emerson’s Works. 8 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Epictetus. The Discourses, with the Encheiridion 
and Fragments. (Lone’s Translation.) 5s. 
vere s Diary. With 45 Engravings. 4 vols., 
each 6 
Fielding’ s Tom Jones. LIllustreted by Crvix- 


SHANE. 2 vols., 7s. 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. ‘llustrated by 
CRUIKSHANK. 33s. 
Fielding’ s Amelia. Illustrated by CrurksHanKx. 
Games, Handbooks of. Vol. I. Table Games, 
8s.6d. Vol. 11. Card Games, 3s. 6d. 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 7 vols. -, each 3s. 6d. 
Gil Blas. Illustrated by Surrxe and CrvuicsHanK, 


6s. 
Goethe’s Works. 14 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
Goethe’s Faust. Part I. The German Text, with 
Hayward’s cee Revised by Dr. C. A. 


% vols., 


, 3s, 
Lessing's aokooa, ¢ &o. 





Bucuuerm. 5s. 

Goldsmith’s Works. 5 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Tales. With Introduction by AnpREW 
Lana, 2 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Guizot’s History of Civilisation. 3 vols., 
each 3s. 6d, 

Hawthorne’s Works. 83 vols., et 3s. 6d. 

Hazlitt’s Essays. 7 vols., each 3s. 6 

Heaton’s Concise History of ‘Painting. 
Edited by Cosmo Monxunovse. 5s. 

Henderson’s Select Historical Documents 
of the Middle Ages, 5s. | 


Hooper's Waterloo. New Edition. With Maps 

ans. 3s 

Irving’s Works. 17 voles Casta 3s,6d. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by 
Mrs. Napier. 3 vols., each 3s. 

J osephus, be: Works of. New Translation by 

. R. Surttzto, M.A. With Notes by 

Bic a Ww. mo K.C.B.’. 5 vols., each 3s. 6d, 

Lamartine’s Pe resnd of the “irondists. 
3 vols., each 3s, 6d... 

Lamb's “Works and Letters. 


>. _ (BEAsLEY’s Trans- 


4 vols., each 


lation 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. 2vols., esch 3s.6d, 

Lown< ag Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 vols. 
eac 

Manzoni’s Betrothed. 5s. 

Marryat’s Coptetan) ovels an les.’ 
8 vols., each 3s, 6d. Illustrated. 

Michelet’s | History of the French Revo- 
ution, is. 

Mignet’s History ‘of the French Revo- 

ution, 3s. 6d. 

Milton’s Poetical and Pross Works. 
7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Moliére’s Dramatic Works. p vols, 
lated by C. H. Watt. Each 3s. 

Montagu : Wot Mary Waris - Mont 
Letters, ox THoMmAs’s Edition, Bega. 
2 vols., each 5: 

N orth’ 8 ‘Lives of the Norths. Edited by the 
Rev. A. Jessorp, D.D. 3 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives. 

mg 4 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
Pope’ s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. With 
all Fnaxman’s Illustrations. 2 vols., each 5s. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Carru- 
THERS. 2vols. Illustrated, Each 5s. 

Prout’s (Father) Reliques. With Etchings by 
MacuissE. 5s, 

Racine’s Dramatic Works Translated by 
R. B. Boswzett. 2 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. By Professor GonneR. 5s, 

Schiller’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Smith (Adam) On the Wealth of Nations. 
Edited by E. Betrort Bax, 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. Edited by R. H. M. 
Etwes. 2 vols., each 5s, 

Staunton’s Works on Chess. 4 vols., each 5s, 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
Engiand, 6 vols.; Mary Queen of Scots, 
2 vols. ; and Tudor aud Stuart Princesses, 
lvol. Each 5s, 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. (With 
Appendix by Dr. Ricurer.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Young’s (Arthur) -Travels in #Prance. 
Edited by M. BetHam Epwarps. 3s, ¢ 

bats ig (Arthur) Tour in eno Edited 
by A. W. Hurron. 2 vols,, 3s. 6d. each, 


*I.Promessi Sposi.” 


Trans. 


(Translated by Srewarr and 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





LonpDoN : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yorx Srreet, Covent GARDEN, 
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FOR THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

‘* For acne spots on the face, and pean & for eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing 
eruptions, and ae et in a few days.’ he Baby, 

“Most effectual in aying the irritation caused by cutting winds or by nettlerash, and is as excellent i in the 
nursery as it is for the toilet."—Qucen. ‘An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, etc.”—Lancet. 

‘An emollient cream of much convenience in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective is 
required.” —British Medical Journal. 

‘*Vinolia acts like a charm for irritation and roughness of the skin.” —Woman. 
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soorne SOLUBLE. SAFE. 


PRESS NOTICES, 


* Vinolia Powder is well adapted as a dusting powder for toilet purposes.” —ZLancet. 
“* An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well ‘otnet for the nursery 
toilet, weeping surfaces, and sweating feet.’ '—British Medical Journal. 
“ Sapeneting Oe old-fashioned toilet powders, which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up 
_ the pores of the skin." —Ladies' Pictorial. ; 
is. amd is. 9d. per Box. Pink, White, and Cream Tints. 
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